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PREFACE 


In writing these pages I have consulted a large 
number of works bearing more or less closely on the 
subject under treatment; and of particular cases of 
indebtedness to these I have endeavoured to make 
full acknowledgement in the notes. The books which 


I have found most helpful are the following :— 


Berlage, De Euripide Philosopho. 

Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit ron Gorgias bis zu Lysias. 

Butcher, Demosthenes (in Macmillan's Classical Writers Series). 
Some Aspects of the Greek Genius (1st ed.). 

Coulanges, La Cité Antique. 

Jebb, Attic Orators. 

Mahaffy, Euripides (in Macmillan’s Classical Writers Series). 

Paley, Euripides (in Bibliotheca Classica). 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Euripides, Herakles. 


I must make special mention of Berlage’s De Eurt- 
pide Philosopho, the work which I have found most 
useful for my present -purpose, and to which I can 
scarcely overrate my obligation. I have followed Ber- 
lage’s method and arrangement almost throughout, 
extending to the Orators what he had done for Euri- 
pides only. But even in the case of Euripides I have 
written chiefly from manuscript notes; and any 
errors that may occur in the matter of references are 
my own. 


vi ' PREFACE 


Professor Decharme’s Eurtpide et [Esprit de son 
Thédtre—a book at once brilliant and judicious—I had 
not read till the present work was completed, but 
I have been able to add numerous references to it in 
the foot-notes.- : 

If this study of Euripides and the Attic Orators has, 
in the matter of comparison, proved less fruitful than 
I had anticipated, and if the conclusions are frequently 
of a negative rather than a positive character, it has 
had, I hope, at least one result which makes it not 
altogether useless. It has been the occasion of doing 
for the Orators what had already been done for Euri- 
pides—of grouping together and so converting into 
a whole which is more edcdvorroy their thoughts on 
those problems of life which must always be of interest 
to thinking men. 

The work was originally presented to the Senatus 
of the University of Edinburgh as a thesis for the - 
degree of Doctor of Letters, and owed its inception . 
to a suggestion of Professor Butcher, to whom I would 
here record my gratitude for much kindly interest 
shown during its progress. The fact that it was 
written as an academic dissertation may perhaps be 
regarded as a sufficient reason for quoting the Greek 
texts rather than translations. 

I have used the Oxford text of Euripides, with 
Nauck’s Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (2nd ed.) 
for the Fragments, and the Teubner texts for the 
Orators. 


EDINBURGH, 
October, 1898. 


EURIPIDES AND THE ATTIC ORATORS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. Arrer Marathon, Salamis and Plataea had secured 


Greek freedom against Persian encroachment, there came . 
a period of repose. Already there had been indications of 


@ wider intellectual life. The exclusive sway of Poetry was 
beginning to break down. A feeling was arising that thought 
might be beautifully expressed in prose as well as in verse, 
and thus there was being removed one of the greatest 
hindrances to clear, untrammelled reflection. Practical life 
began to occupy more and more the minds of thinking men: 
mythology was no longer the sole object of literary study. 
From the Persian Wars and their consequences this new 
intellectual tendency received the stimulus it needed to rouse 
if to life and vigour. Not only have we their direct result in 
the history of Herodotus, and in much of the Aeschylean 
drama, but they gave the first great impulse to that period 
of enterprise, alike in practical and in speculative life, which 
reached its culmination under Pericles. 

A century and more before the Persian Wars, the Greeks, 
dissatisfied with the mere personification of natural agencies 
which constituted their theology, and true to their natural 
bent for inquiry, had begun to ask what those natural 
agencies really were. Originally there had been no dividing 
line between philosophy and theology, but now that dividing 
line began to be traced. The earliest philosophers were 
physicists, who devoted themselves to the study of nature 
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as a whole, under the belief that the study would lead them 
to the discovery of truth. ,The most important name for 
us is Anaxagoras (470 B.C.), y Pe exergised @ strong influence 
on Euripides’. He was the first, to recognise yous as the 
ordering principle of the universe, and in this way made 
a tremendous step in advance of his predecessors. 

Between the physicists and Socrates came the Sophists, who 
represent the birth and growth of Scepticism. This scepticism 
was a natural and necessary step in the progress of thought. 
When so many and so widely different schools sprang up, 
each claiming to give the true interpretation of the universe, 
and yet giving out doctrines so contradictory ; when these 
doctrines had become more or less popularly known, and had 
been the cause of endless debate and discussion, it was an 
inevitable result that scepticism should spread. And this 
spirit was fostered also by the social and political conditions 
of the time; for over the whole of Greece, as we have seen, 
and above all in Athens, there took place in the fifth century 
B.C. a great and rapid development in all departments of life. 
The victory over Persia, combined with the steady growth of 
democracy, had given a stimulus and promoted an activity 
which was quite unprecedented. The power of speaking was 
becoming more important, and was the chief weapon in the 
hands of ambitious citizens; and men were eager to acquire 
powers of argument and debate, and to learn the opinions of 
the greatest thinkers of the day. The sophists came forward 
to satisfy these wants, and in so doing they incidentally 
rendered a great service to Greek prose. The most important 
of them was Protagoras *, whose treatise on Truth began with 
the words, ‘ Man is the measure of all] things,’-—meaning that 
there is no such thing as objective truth, that truth is not 
absolute but relative, and similarly that, in matters of conduct, 
right and wrong depend on opinion. 


* It can hardly be said, however, that Euripides was a disciple of Anax- 
agoras. 
* For the relations existing between Euripides and Protagoras see 


Decharme, Ewuripide et Esprit de son Thedtre, pp. 48-49 ; and for Euripides and 
the sophists gonerally sce the whole section (pp. 47-58). 
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Socrates (469-399 B.C.) shared in that part of the general 
scepticism which believed it impossible to arrive at certain 
knowledge with regard to nature and physical science; but, 
unlike the sophists, he did maintain the certainty of moral 
distinctions, and instituted a new method to discover error 
and establish truth. And this method he applied, not to 
physical questions, but to questions of conduct. Socrates was 
the first ethical philosopher. 

Between the physicisis and Socrates, as has been already 
observed, philosophy was cultivated exclusively by the sophists. 
By them the study of philosophy had been combined with 
that of rhetoric. Socrates effected a separation of the two. 
Between the sophist—as the word was subsequently under- 
stood—and the rhetorican it is impossible to draw a sharp 
line of distinction. The same man is at one time termed 
8 rhetorician, at another a sophist?. © 

No more congenial soil for the cultivation of sophistry and 
rhetoric could have been found than Athens. If we consider 
the small size of the state and the extremely democratic 
nature of its institutions, especially after the changes effected 
by Pericles, it will at once appear that it was an absolute 
necessity for a public man to possess some skill as an orator *%. 
It was the citizens themselves who transacted all public 
business whether judicial or political: they administered as 
well as made the laws. As in time of war the Athenian could 
not delegate his duty to a mercenary, so in time of peace he 
must be cognisant of his country’s laws and interests in order 
to be able to follow the discussions on the Pnyx, to act as 
apdedpos, mpvrams, Or dpyey,—in short, to discharge all public . 


en) 


a 


1 No doubt the name cogxorjs suggests the East and the practical culture 
of Ionia, while Jjrap suggests the West and the Sicilian rhetoric. See Jebb, 
Attic Orators, I. Introd. cxii-cxxiv; and cf. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, p. 15 :— 
‘Sophistik und Rhetorik sini durchaus nicht identisch, aber doch mehr 
dem Namen als der Sache nach getrennt.’ ‘In both instances the aim was 
ability in practical life, and the difference between tLe two was rather of 
theoretical than of practical importance’ (Holm, fi. p. 425). Of. Plato, 
Gorgias, 464 C. 

* This movement really had its beginnings in the Solonian constitution, 
and received a still stronger impulse from the reforms of Clisthenes, The 
career opened to eloquence was widened after the Persian Wars. 
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offices to which appointment was made by lot. By the 
constitution of Solon it had been made imperative for every 
citizen to hold a political opinion, and in case of civil discord 
to take one side or the other. The severance between the 
individual and the state came later, when Athens had fallen 
on evil days. Under such conditions political success was 
hardly to be attained without eloquence; and thus the art 
of the orator, which flourishes best under a free govern- 
ment, —and a free government implies always a certain 
amount of turbulence and strife—was brought to perfection 
at Athens. 

Yet it was clearly impossible that any and every citizen 
should become an accomplished speaker. In many cases that 
would be prevented both by poverty and by lack of ability. 
Public instruction at Athens did not go so far as has sometimes 
been supposed: the higher education was left to private 
initiative. Only those who could afford it attended the lectures 
of grammarians, of rhetors and sophists. It is true that some 
Athenians, such as Cleon and other demagogues, became 
famous as speakers without such education, but, especially after 
the Peloponnesian War, it was the exception. The growing 
power of rhetoric and sophistry, which at least helped a man 
towards ready and persuasive speech on any topic under 
discussion, put a wide difference between those who were and 
those who were not versed in these studies. The ordinary 
citizen, when brought face to face in the Assembly or the 
law-courts with a trained speaker, found himself at a great 
disadvantage. 

The Athenians were always inordinately fond of litigation : 
Aristophanes is continually making fun of 1d giAddicov at 
Athens. And the number of civil and judicial suits was 
enormously increased by the Peloponnesian War, more es- 
pecially by the confiscations of the Thirty. When the de- 
mocracy was restored, many wrongs as to property and 
other things had to be set right. But the Athenian citizen 
could not, as we do, retain counsel to plead his cause before 
the judges. Such a course was against all law and tradition. 
He must be able himself to discharge this as well as all other 
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civic duties. And so he devised the expedient of employing 
a trained speaker to compose a speech for him, and this 
speech he committed to memory and delivered himself. It 
was this custom that established the profession of the Acyo- 
yedgos. Most of the orators—even those who, like Demosthenes, 
devoted most of their attention and energy to deliberative 
oratory and questions of public policy—occasionally acted as 
Aoyoypdgo:: Isaeus never acted in any other capacity. 

The internal condition of Athens during this period was 

‘thus extremely favourable to the development of forensic 

oratory. Her external relations in the age of Demosthenes 
were no less favourable to the development of deliberative 
oratory. Gradually, by force of circumstances, the number of 
speakers in the Assembly had grown smaller and. smaller, 
until none ventured to mount the Aja except professional 
piropes like Aeschines and Demosthenes: the rest, like many 
of our Members of Parliament, contented themselves with 
recording a party vote. After Philip embarked on his course 
of encroachment, these speakers found ample stimulus and 
occasion. Political passions were at a white heat, and the 
fervour of the passion is transfused into the spoken word. 
It is just to this time, when Athenian degradation and de- 
moralisation were progressing with fatal steadiness, that we 
owe the masterpieces of Athenian oratory '. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the New Culture 
succeeded in establishing itself at Athens without opposition, 
It was too much at enmity with the popular religion for that. 
Religion was one of the bases on which the Greek state 


' Cf. Tacitus, Dialog. de Orator. c. xxxvii (Church and Brodribb’s transla- 
tion) :—‘ We are speaking of an art which arose more easily in stirring and 
unquiet times. Who knows not that it is better and more profitable to 
enjoy peace than to be harassed by war? Yet war produces more good 
soldiers than peace. Eloquence is on the same footing. The oftener she has 
stood, so to say, in the battlefield, the more wounds she has inflicted and 
received, the mightier her antagonist, the sharper the conflicts she has freely 
chosen, the higher and more splendid has bcen her rise, and ennobled by 
these contests she lives in the praises of mankind.’ Cf. aleo ibid. c. xl. }' 

7 Seo Holm, ii. pp. 2081-2. For an exceedingly able discussion on the 
New Culture—and especially on Euripides’ relation to it—see ibid. c, xxvi, 


PP. 423-465. 
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rested !; and anything which tended to subvert the national 
religion could not but be viewed askance by many of the 
citizens. So long as science was pursued in such a way that 
it did not clash with religion, so long it was not actively 
resisted ; but, as soon as it appeared to contradict religion, 
it met with strenuous opposition. So far Athens was em- 
phatically intolerant. Anaxagoras,—though he was the friend 
of Pericles—Protagoras and others suffered exile ; Socrates was 
condemned to death. Men of the old school—the Mapafwvropdyat, 
the ideal citizens according to the conservative Aristophanes 
—were strongly adverse to all those new ideas, which seemed 
likely to subvert the morality and religion which had become 
established and traditional; and hence they regarded with 
disfavour the instruction of the sophist and rhetorician, even 
while they realised that such instruction was a necessary 
instrument to influence and power. 

On two of the great triad of tragedians the New Culture 
exercised but little influence. True, neither Aeschylus nor 
Sophocles is free from sophistry or regardless of rhetoric *. 
No irue Athenian could be, for sophistry is characteristic of the 
Athenian mind generally. But in Aeschylus and Sophocles 
these things are not continually obtruded as they are in 
Euripides*. It was after the Persian Wars that the study of 


2 Coulanges goes further (La Cité Antique, pp. 375-3980: Livre iv. « ix.— 
Nouveau principe de gouvernement ; Vintérét public at le suffrage) :—‘La religion 
avait été pendant de longs sidcles l’unique principe de gouvernement.’ See 
the whole chapter, and cf. ibid. p. 415 :—"LEtat était étroitement lié & la 
religion ; il venait d'elle et se confondait avec elle, &c.’ 

* One need only instance the trial-scene in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, 
especially the speech of Athena (681-710) with its formal ending, efpyra 
Aéyos:: SopHocles, Oed. Col. 939-1013 ; Antig. 639-725 ; Ajax, 1047 ff., 1226-19185 ; 
Electra, 516-609. For the progress of Rhetoric as seen in Tragedy, and 
especially in Euripides, see Blass, pp. 41-42 :—‘ Die Tragddie also wenigstens 
theilweise mit dem Strome schwamm.’ Cf. also Campbell, Greek Tragedy, 
pp. 127-8 ‘Tragedy,’ he says, ‘reflects an instructive light upon the 
growth of rhetoric and of rhetorical casuistry in Athens.” Comedy struggled 
against the stream. See Jebb, Attic Orators, Introd. cxxxi :—‘ While Comedy 
set itself against that culture, Tragedy had been more compliant.’ 

* See Blass, pp. 41-42. Euripides, however, is a philosopher as well as 
asa sophist. Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakies, Einleitung, p. g0:—‘ und gAdcogos 
im echten sinne ist er auch, obwol er auch cogiorfs ist, im echten, wie im 
fiblen sinne.’ 
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sophistic and rhetoric came into vogue. In 480 B.c.—the 
date of Salamis and of the birth of Euripides—Aeschylus 
was forty-five years old, Sophocles fifteen. Hence, other con- | 
siderations apart, they were not exposed to the new influence 
in the same way as Euripides was; for Euripides may be said 
to have been born with the New Culture’. The influence 
which it exercised on him was enhanced by his natural bent: 
he was a student, not a statesman; a man of thought, not 
a man of action. He was profoundly affected by Anaxagoras, 
and helped to popularise his theories. In fact his dramas, 
with all their inconsistencies and changing opinions, reflect 
faithfully the general course of thought which had its begin- 
ning in the time in which he lived—the modern spirit, the 
growing doubt and scepticism in matters of religion and 
philosophy, the advance of the democratic movement with its 
accompanying freedom of speech, the solvent condition of 
ideas on society, the rationalistic tendency of thought, the 
desire to probe the secrets of the universe and solve the 
insoluble. 

In the inner Greek life of the fourth century B.c. we can 
perceive the growth of those tendencies which had their 
beginning in the time of Euripides. Religion in its outward 
aspect—the celebration of festivals &c.—was as punctiliously 
observed as ever. But, though there was a reaction to out- 
ward orthodoxy’, it was now little-more than a matter of 
external observance. Religion, attacked before by the philo- 
sophers, now practically céased to exist as a motive—as a 

1 Euripides is much further removed from Sophocles than the mere differ- 
ence in age might lead us to expect, for Sophocles was never affected as 
Euripides was by the New Culture. Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, 
p. 4:—‘In solcher zeit geht das leben rasch und machen ein par jahre einen 
gewaltigen unterschied.’ Cf. also Abbott, Pericles, &c. pp. 318-319; and 
Westcott, Religious Thought in the West, p. 97:—‘ Though he was only a genera- 
tion younger than Aeschylus, his works, when compared with those of his 
predecessor, represent the results of a revolution both in art and in thought.’ 

* See Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 1a. Even in the Periclean age the many clung 
to ancient beliefs. Cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 12 :—Mais la foule qui, 
méme 4 Athénes, restait attachée aux vieilles croyances, &c.’ But the ortho- 
doxy was perhaps one rather of religious observances than of beliefs. For the 


pietism of the Athenians and their scrupulous discharge of religious obeere 
vances, see Coulanges, {bid, p. 261. 
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living power in Greek life’. The moral fibre of the Greeks 
had also become weakened, and morality had gone from bad 
to worse. Public morality openly countenanced what private 
morality condemned. The moral degeneration was as strongly 
marked as the political degeneration. As Euripides reflects 
the life of his time, so do the Orators of theirs. There is in 
“Isocrates and Demosthenes no theme of more frequent recur- 
‘rence than the degeneracy of the Athens of their day as 
contrasted with the Athens of bygone times. 


§ 2. In view of these facts, it will not surprise us if we 
find that both in form and in matter, in style and in thought, 
Euripides has much in common with the Orators,—far more 
than either Aeschylus or Sophocles has. In the present dis- 
cussion I have restricted myself to a comparison of the 
thought alone. But it would not be difficult, I think, to show 
that Euripides is even more rhetorical than the Orators*. 
We constantly meet with rhetorical phrases and turns, and 
he abounds in regular trial-scenes and debates. In fact, every 
kind of oratory is to be met in his plays—dicanic, symbo- 
leutic, epideictic. He is brought near the Orators also by 
the large number of technical rhetorical terms which he 
employs, and his use of every-day language, proverbs, and 
colloquialisms ; and he follows the rules of rhetoric even more 
closely than they do in the disposition of his Jijoecs *. 

Mr. Earle‘, speaking of the essentially oratorical nature of 
the actor’s part, of the fact that the history of the Attic drama 
—which was thoroughly democratic in character—coincides 

7 It had become largely ‘un culte d’habitude’—‘vaines cérémonies’ 
(Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 417). 

* Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Herakles, Einleitung, p. 27:—‘ Wol aber hat 


er die kunst des dy7:Afyer 80 sehr ausgebildet wie nicht einmal ein rhetor, 
und seine ganze technik ist davon durchdrungen.’ 

* Cf. Quintilian, x. 1, 67-68 :—‘Illud quidem nemo non fateatur necesse 
est, iis qui se ad agendum comparant, utiliorem longe fore Euripiden. 
Namque is et sermone magis accedit oratorio generi, et sententiis densus et 
in iis quae a sapientibus tradita sunt paene ipsis psr, et dicendo et respon- 
dendo cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus; in adfectibus 
vero cum omnibus mirus, tum in iis qui in miseratione constant, facile prae- 
cipuus.’ See also Pflugk and Klotz's edition of the Helena, Prooemium, p. 143 
and Jerram’s edition of the same play, Introd. p. xiii. 

* In his edition of the Alcestis, Introd. xxxii-xxxiv, 
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with the history of the great Attic democracy, and of the 
manner in which that drama reflects all the strongest influences 
of the time—the- Persian invasion, the growth and spread of 
the Athenian empire, the consequent widening of geographical 
knowledge among the Greeks, &c.—remarks:—‘So then, if 
not in its origin, yet in its supreme development, the actor’s 
part goes hand in hand with the growth and development of 
Attic oratory under the Clisthenian democracy. Thus we may 
say that the stage represents Athenian oratory,—nay, even that 
the Aeschylean stage would be but the Sijua of the orators 
in holiday guise at the festival of Dionysus.’ If this is true 
of the Aeschylean stage, still truer is it of the stage of 
Euripides}, 

One other point is here worthy of notice. Euripides was 
ahead of his time. He was one of the foremost standard- 
bearers of the New Culture. He was a philosopher as well 
as a poet, and, like many of the philosophers, had become 
discontented both with the popular religion and with the 
narrow view of public life fostered by the city-state. With 
regard to both his attitude tends frequently to become one of 
despair. He longs for a wider outlook, and now and again 
has dim visions of cosmopolitanism. That is one thing among 
many which makes him less distinctively Greek than Sophocles, 
and brings him nearer not only to the life of the century 


immediately following his own, but also to the life of our own | 
day. Besides, he brought tragedy down to the level of every- 


day life, and painted men ‘as they are.’ To quote Berlage 
(p. 33):—‘ Nam, ut teste Cicerone Socrates philosophiam, sic 
Euripides tragoediam de coelo revocavit et in hominum animis 
collocavit.’ The consideration of all these facts is enough, 
I think, to justify the attempt to institute a i ca 
between Euripides and the Attic Orators *%, 


1 On the close connexion in form generally between poetry and oratory 
ef. Cicero, De Oratore, i. 16:—‘Est enim finitimus oratori poeta, numeris 
adstrictior paullo, verborum autem licentia liberior, multis vero ornandi 
generibus socius ac paene par: in hoc quidem certe prope idem, nullis ut 
terminis circumscribat aut definiat ius suum, quo minus ei liceat eadem illa 
facultate et copia vagari qua velit.’ 

2 In the fourth century B.o. ‘many of the playwrights were either professed 


Ly 
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On the other side there are considerations which might 
lead us to modify our expectations as to the fruitfulness of 
such a comparison. Apart from the fact that the nature of 
the poet’s work and the Orators’ is, in part at least, determined 
by the literary form in which that work is cast, there is the 
further important consideration that the lives they led were 
diametrically opposed. Euripides was a student, a theorist, 
courting the quiet of retirement and privacy: the Orators 
were politicians, men of action, occupied in the storm and 
stress of public life, and that too at a time when public life 
was peculiarly full of difficulty. Hence it is that the poet, 
dealing with imaginary cases, is full of moralising and 
generalisation: the orator, dealing with a special case, has 
no time to moralise, but tends always to particularisation 
and directness. In proportion as he possesses directness and 
force—for the two are closely allied—the orator is a great 
orator; he is weak in propcrtion as he lacks them. Demo- 
sthenes is an illustration of the former case, Isocrates of the 
latter }. 7 

The position of Isocrates relatively to Euripides calls for 
special notice. He is not, in the strictest sense, an orator at 
all. Rather he might be designated a philosophical and 
political essayist. But as a philosopher he lacks the keenness 
which characterises Euripides, and as a politician he is a mere 
dreamer of dreams. Yet, from the nature of the case—for he 
too was a student who lived a life of retirement and took no 
active part in public life—we shall find that on many subjects 
he offers far more material for comparison with Euripides 


orators or statesmen.’ See Symonds, Greek Poets (Second Series), p. 324. 
Cf. also ibid. pp. 327-8 :—‘ The intrusion of professional orators into the sphere 
of the theatre might have been expected in an age when public speaking was 
cultivated like a fine art, and when vpportunities for the display of verbal 
cleverness were cagerly sought. We are not, therefore, surprised to find 
Aphareus and Theodectes, distinguished rhetoricians of the school of Isocrates, 
among the tragediana. Of Theodectes a sufficient number of fragments 
survive to establish the general character of his style ; but it is enough in 
this place to notice the fusion of forensic eloquence with dramatic poetry, 
against which Aristophanes had inveighed, and which was now complete.’ 

* ‘Suavitatem Isocrates,.... vim Demosthenes habuit’ (Cicero, De Oratore, 
sii. 7). 
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than do the other orators. This is perhaps another proof 
that the ideas which Euripides and men like him had striven 
to disseminate in the latter half of the fifth century had 
reached a wider audience in the fourth, and gained more 
general acceptance. 

As we might expect, the subjects where there is least 
material for the present comparison are those of philosophy 


- and religion; those where there is most, public life and politics, 


ethics, private life, and life in its general aspects. Of politics 
and public life Euripides has a good deal to say—much more 
than might at first sight seem probable—and this constitutes 
in many ways the most fruitful section of the comparison. 

In pursuing the following investigation I have, with a view 
to greater clearness, adhered to a definite arrangement; and 
the various subjects are treated in the following order :-— 

(1) Philosophy, including physical, geometrical, astronomi- 
cal, and geographical questions, 

(2) Religion. 

(3) Death. 

(4) Life in its general aspects. 

(5) Ethics, 

(6) Public life. 

(7) Politics. 

(8) Private life. 

I would add one caveat. Let it here be said, once for 
all, that, in dealing with any subject whatever, we must 
beware of attributing to Euripides himself all the opinions he 
puts into the mouths of his characters. It is always a difficult 
matter to discover a dramatist’s own views from his plays 
The dramatic proprieties must be observed. Yet in certain 
cases, when an opinion is expressed again and again, or when 
we feel that it is expressed with a certain fervour, we may 
with more or less certainty put down that opinion as held by 
the writer. Further, in the case of the Greek drama, the 
Chorus may very often be regarded as employed to give 
utterance to the poet's own ideas. And, lastly, there are 
those soliloquies, of such frequent recurrence in Euripides, 
which do not contribute to the progress of the play’s action, 
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and in which the immediate subject of the play is lost in 
wider reflections and generalisations. It is, however, more 
with the thought itself that we are here concerned than with 
the question whether it is or is not the writer’s own opinion ; 
and so I have very seldom attempted to express any judg- 
ment on a point where certainty is generally impossible of 
attainment. 
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CHAPTER II 


PHYSICAL THEORIES—GEOMETRY—ASTRONOMY— 
GEOGRAPHY 


It is clear from many passages in Euripides that, though 
he is ‘nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri',’ and is 
always the poet as well as the philosopher, he had devoted 
a good deal of attention to the theories of the Ionic physicists 
and especially to those of Anaxagoras*. From the nature 
of the case, such studies are almost never alluded to in the 


1 Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, p. 26:—‘ Als philosoph ist 
Euripides keineswegs ein anhinger des Anaxagoras, sondern gibt mit der- 
selben zustimmung auch widersprechende lehren anderer wieder.’ The 
influence of Anaxagoras on Euripides is, as it seems to me, somewhat 
underrated both by Berlage (De Euripide Philosopho, Pars IT), by Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (Joc. cit.), and by Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 36-42. M. Decharme’s 
conclusion is couched in more moderate language than might be expected 
from the arguments which precede it :—‘Si donc Euripide n’a pas adopté 
la doctrine entiére d’Anaxagore, s’il s’en est quelquefois séparé ouvertement, 
on n’en doit pas moins reconnaltre qu’il s’est inspiré de lui et de son esprit. 
Cette influence générale exercée sur le podtte par le philosophe peut expliquer 
l'assertion trop absolue des critiques grecs qu’Euripide est de l’école d’Anax- 
agore.” 

* It seems very probable that Euripides had Anaxagoras in his mind when 
he wrote ll. 903-911 of the Alestis, and also when he wrote these lines 
(Frag. 910) :— 

Erfios Sorss ris loroplas ° 
ioxe padnow 

pore wodcraw tat sypooivny 

phr’ els ddixous apdfas dppaw, 

GAA’ dbavdrov xabopaw gicces 

aéopov dyhpew, sp Te curlers 

wal Sp xal Saws. 

rois 8 raotras ob8ézor’ aloxpaw 


Epyow perXcBnya spoolfa, 
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Orators. Isocrates indeed—who was an essayist rather than 
an orator—is the only one who mentions them. 

In Frag. 913—which can hardly express the opinion held 
by one who studied astronomy wit with’ ore earpiece 
88 > 

ve rls rdde Acboowr Gedy 'dixt voei, 

perewporAdywy 3° éxas Eppiver 

oxoAtas andras; dy atnpa 

yAGoo’ elxoBorc wept trav adayay 

ovdety yydpns perdxovca}. 
Tsocrates says that most men have considered the study of 
astronomy, geometry, and eristic as mere prating and small 
talk (Antid. § 262):— 

of pey yap wAcioros ray dvOpdrwv dmeAjpacww adorecxlay Kat 
pexpodoylay etvar ra rotatra ray padnparep, 

In his own opinion such studies are beneficial as a mental 
training (see the whole passage, Antid. §§ 261-265). Else- 
where (Panath. §§ 26-28) he says that they are beneficial to 
the young, but not suitable for older men *, 

In the way of actual theory we may quote from Euripides 
the following lines (Alc. 243-244) :— 

Se xal ddos dpuepas, 
ovpdmal re diva: vedpédrAas 3popatov... 
This theory of rotation we find again in Orestes, 982-984 
(where we have Anaxagoras’ theory of the sun):— 
pddott Tay ovpavod 
pécov xOovds re rerapévay 
alwphyact wérpay 
ddvoect xpuréacr pepoudvay 
sfvacow BGAopy é€ "OAvprov...* 
’® See Decharme, Ewuripide, 4c., p. 34.:— Si l’on prenait ce texto & la lettre, 
quelle condamnation d’Anaxagore et d’Euripide lui-méme!’ 

* Cf. Demosthenes (?) Evol, § 44 :—rijs ydp ‘yewperpias wal ris GAAys Tis roadrys 
wadeias dvelpas piv Exew aloxpcy, Expow 38 dyomariy yevicba raxaverepy ris oF 
dfias. For a full discussion of the ‘philosophy’ of Isocrates, see Thompson’s 
edition of Plato’s Phaedrus, Appendix ii; Schandau, De Isocratis doctrina rhetortca 
et ethica Jebb, Attic Orators, IL. o. xiii, 


* See Paley’s note ad loc.; Adam, in his edition of Plato’s Apology, 
Appendix i. (M. Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 36-37, explains the wirpa as 
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and in Frag. 593:— 


ot roy avropua rdv ev albeple 

puppy advtwv diow euxdrétard’, 

dv wépe pey pGs, wépr 3 dpdvala 

vit aloAdxpas, axpirds 7’ Eorpwy 

GxAros evdedexGs audexopeder. 
We may add here that Diog. Laert. in his Life of Anaxagoras 
(ii. 10) has these words:—d6ev xat Evpixlnv pabnrnv dvra 
xXpvocay BaGdrov elzeiy rdv FAtov év Paddoyvri—with which com- 
pare the lines just quoted from the Orestes. 

The earth and the encircling aether are the origin 1 of all 

things, and nothing perishes :— 


AlOépa xat Tatey advrwv yevéreipay deidw (Frag. 1023). 
xoux éuds 6 pidos, ard’ euijs pyrpds wdpa, 

@s otpayds re yaid 1 Fv poppy pla® 

eet 8° exwpleOncay ddApAwY dixa, 

tlxrovot mdvra Kdvédwxay els ddos 


dévdpn, werewd, Ojpas ots O& GAun rpépe 
yévos te Ovnréy (Frag. 484)*. 


the rock suspended over the head of Tantalus, and the diva: as the whirling 
winds.) Cf. also Her. Fur. 650-654 (with Paley’s note). 

1 See Paley’s note on Helena, 34; and cf. Berlage, p. 43 :—* Anaxagoras 
praeceptor Euripidis principium finxit infinitam multitudinem particularum 
tenuissimarum inter se cohaerentium, quae vocantur dpotopépecar, Ejus libri 
wept guoews initium servavit Simplicius ad Aristot. Physica (pg. 93 d) ‘‘ dpos 
Xpjpara wavra jy, dwepa wal wAnOos wal ouixpdryra... Ddrra yap dip re wat 
al€ip xareixev, dudpdrepa dwetpa tévra. Taira yap plyora ivecrey ly rois etpwace 
wal wAfOe wal peyéoa.” sxal per’ drlyor “wal ydp 6 dip cal b aléip dwoxpiveras 
dd rou wodAod row wepilxovros wal réye wepdyow dwepuy tors rd ARs. Posten 
autem, ut exponitur apud Simpl. (in Aristot. Phys. pg. 33 4) 6 vous révra 
&exdopnoe (Schaub, fr. 8), contorta scilicet celeri motu (pg. 67 4, Schaub. 
fr. 18). Quo facto (pg. 38 b, Schaub. fr. 19) 4d péw wuavdry cal Sepdy wal yoxpdr 
wal Cope pow tv6dde ouvexdpyoey, iva viv § 7]. To 3% dpady wal 1d Ocppdy wal rd 
Enpor iexwpnoer els 7d apdcw rov aidd pos.” 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff maintains that physical questions have no in- 
terest whatever for Euripides (Herakles, Einleitung, p. 33) :—‘ Aber auch mit 
Perikles und Anaxagoras ein physisches problem erdrternd ist er nicht zu 
denken: alle die physikalischen einzelfragen interessiren ihn nicht im 
mindesten, selbst die perdwpa nicht, wenn er auch einmal die sonne eine 
xpvola Bwdos nach Anaxagoras nennt (Phaeth. 777, Or. 983). Und wenn er 
im Phaethon einen lieblichen sternmythos dramatisirt, so vermenschlicht 
er ihn ganz.’ 
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Tata peylorn xal Arcs Aléijp, 

8 pey dvOpdawv cat Oedv yevérwp, 

4 3 dypoBdAous oraydvas vorlas 

mapadegapévn rleree Ovnrovs, 

tlxre. Bordyny, PAG re Onpdy” 

Sev ovx ddlkws 

pitnp mavtwv vevoptorat. 

xepet 3° dxlow 

ra pep ex yalas pivr’ els yaiap, 

ra 8 ax aldeplov Bracrdvra yovns 

els otpdstoy wddAw FAOe addov° 

Ovjoxer 8 ovdty rdy ytyvoydven, 

dcaxptyduevoy 3° EAAO mpos GAAOv 

popony érépay anédeckey (Frag. 839) 1. 

There is nothing like this to be found in the Orators; but 

we may here quote from Hyperides a passage in which he 
speaks of the sun as — the seasons and fructifying 


Gonep yap & Atos mwacay rv olkoupeyny éenépyerat,—ras pep 
Gpas diaxplywy els rd ampézov cal xadGs ndvra xabtords, rots 32 
ad¢dpoct cal emexéot ray dvOpdnwv empedovpevos cal yevérews 
Tis tpopijs cal xapuGy xal rév GAdrAwy ardytwy ray els rov Blov 
xpnolneor *, 

Euripides in several passages mentions the Pleiades, three 
times with the adjective éwramopos :—éaramopor TAecddes alféprar 
(Rhea. 528: cf. Iph. Aul. 7; Or. 1005). 

In one of the passages (Iph. Aul. 7) he also mentions Zelpros 
by name ®. 

In Frag. 594 we have the — and the ’ArAapretos adAos :-— 

. SBupol +” Epxros 
Tais @xumAdvos areptywy pimais 
roy 'ArAdyretoy tnpotor wddop *, 


Nowhere in the Orators is any mention made of the stars. 


1 See also Hipp. 601 ; Troad. 884. 


* Cf Antiphon (the ‘sophist, not the eae Frag. 103 a, 104, 105 (ed. Blass). 

* See Paley’s note ad loc. 

* On Euripides’ fondness for astronomy sce Paley’s notes on Jon, 1146-1158 ; 
Ries. $299; Ale. 962; and Earle’s note on Ale. 962. 
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In connexion with the Greek notion of the world and 
Greek ideas of geography! we may quote the following 
passages -— 

Sao. re mévrov reppdvey tr’ 'ArAavtixép 

vaiovew elow pGs dpavres 7Alov (Hipp. 3-4) *. 

Aavads 6 wevtijxovra Ovyarépwy warip 

Nefdov Atwav xdédAtoroy éx yalas wp, 

ds ex peAauBpdroto wAnpodrat pods 

Al@tonBos yijs, jul’ ay raxy xiav> 

réOptam Gyovros HAlov Kar’ aldépa, 

€A\day és “Apyos gato” *Ivdxov wéAu* 

TleAacyiéras 3 dvopacpévous 1d amply 

Aavaots xadcicbat vopov €0nx’ dv’ ‘EAAdba (Frag. 228). 


and Demosthenes, Epist. iv. 7 :— 


kat @6 Karnadéxas xatl Svpovs xal rovs rh» “lvdiuny xépay 
KaTotxouvras dvOparovus ex’ écxara yijs. 


Euripides is not much interested in foreign peoples or questions of 
geography. Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, p. 3: :—‘ Fremder 
volker sitten, fremder linder wunder kennen zu lernen ist er nicht beflissen ; 
mit geographischen namen zu prunken verschmiaht er.’ 

* See Paley’s note ad loc. For Oceanus as environing the earth see Oresées, 
1376-1379 (with Paley’s note). 

* This theory of the Nile seems to have been commonly held. Cf, Ear. 
Hel. 1-3; Aesch. Suppl. 559 (where Egypt is called Actyaw xtordfocnos) and 
Frag. 300 (Nauck) ; Herod. ii. 19 ff. 


CHAPTER III 
RELIGION—MYSTERIES—BLOODGUILTINESS 


§ 1. Lrxe every religion which has its origin in the personi- 
fication of natural forces, the religion of the Greeks was poly- 
theistic. These natural powers, against which men seemed so 
weak ard helpless, would originally be regarded with fear: 
the feeling of reverence would come: later, when their move- 
ments were thought to be due, not to blind force, but to an 
immanent mind and will. The recognised presence of this 
mind and will would lead men more and more to attribute 
to them all human emotions and qualities, and even a human 
appearance and form. The inventiveness of the Greek mind 
would do the rest. Hence, even in the earliest Greek litera- 
ture which we possess, we have an elaborate, anthropomorphic 
mythology *. 

It was only in power, however, not in virtue that these 
gods were superior to men. Human justice and temperance 
exceeded the divine. Greek morality was a much purer 
thing than Greek religion, and acted as its corrector *. 

In Homer the depravity of the gods and their mutual 
quarrels are set forth without hesitation or disguise. Even 
Zeus may be successfully opposed by the inferior gods, 
‘Lessence de la société divine est l’anarchie.” And so men 
believed that over this turbulent democracy there was a 
higher divinity to which even the Olympic gods must render 
obedience. To this they gave the name of poipa. 


1 For some general characteristics of the Greek religion see Holm, 1 
pp. 132-133; Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 136-142, Coulanges contrasts 
the worship of ancestors with the worship of the gods of physical nature. 

* CL Lloyd, Age of Perices, ii. pp. 196-198. 
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If we compare the gods of the Odyssey with those of the 
Iliad, we find that already a purer conception of their nature 
exists, Their immorality is much less frequently obtruded: 
they are far more often spoken of as aiding the good and 
_ taking vengeance on the evil. From the time of Homer Zeus 

is consistently regarded as the avenger of perjury, the pro- 

tector of the suppliant and the guest. 

In Hesiod the gods are universally considered as the 
destroyers of the wicked, the protectors of the good. A host 
of watchers reveal to Zeus all that passes on the earth. 

This advance is continued in the lyric poets. Higher 
opinions of the gods began to prevail as men made progress 
in civilisation and humanity. It was at this time that the 
phrases 4 deds and rd Ocioy began to be used. Zeus is now 
commonly regarded as the censor morum who punishes all 
evil-doing. The popular opinion of this time is perhaps best 
expressed by Pindar!, who also declares that gods and men 
have the same origin, and that the thing wherein they chiefly | 
differ is strength, men being weak and fragile, the gods 
strong and immortal. As to the divine power all the lyric 
poets are agreed: Zeus is coming more and more to be identi- 
fied with potpa. 

In Pindar especially a new and important feature may be 
noticed,—the suppression of myths which had for their subject 
immorality on the part of the gods. To disparage the gods is 
depraved wisdom ?: ‘de dis nil nisi bonum’ is his motto, 

In Herodotus the thought ever present is the weakness of 
man and the folly of trying to rise above it. If one does 
make the attempt, he is speedily humbled. The god is a 
jealous god, and suffers none but himself to be proud‘. 
Happiness and prosperity are of themselves a sufficient cause 
to bring a man low; and the iniquities of the fathers are 
visited upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. This notion, like that of the divine jealousy, was 

. Clearly a popular one. The views of Herodotus are more 
crude than those of the lyric poets. 


1 Nem. vi. 1-9. * O11. 35, 52. 
? Ol. ix. 40-41. * Herod. vii. zo. 
C2 
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Aeschylus, of a philosophic bent, endowed with a bold and 
comprehensive mental grasp, and eager to know the causes of 
things, could hardly be content merely to shut his eyes to 
difficulties in the popular conception of the divine nature, and 
adopt Pindar’s policy of suppression. In the few dramas 
which have come down to us, and which contain numerous 
conflicting ideas, he frequently mentions the unconquerable 

necessity of fate. But the Aeschylean Necessity is not 
‘ capricious: it always works for righteousness. To its laws 
all are subject—not men only, but also the gods. Trans- 
gression of these laws brings sure punishment (dpdcavre 
wa$eiv). The Aeschylean conception is higher than that of 
| Herodotus. Mere prosperity is not enough to bring down 
‘the jealous wrath of heaven: men are not hateful to the gods, 
if only they are just and moderate. Even in the case of the 
Hereditary Curse it is not guilt that is inherited, but only 
a tendency to guilt. There must be an initial, voluntary act 
on the part of the man himself. ‘The soul is its own fate.’ 
But Aeschylus does not always represent the gods as guilt- 
less, In the Prometheus Zeus is a cruel tyrant: in the 
Ewmenides (640 ff.) the Erinyes reproach him with throwing 
Kronos into chains. Aeschylus, though he so often assigns to 
the gods the care of justice, cannot quite break away from 
the tormenting tradition which assigns to them so many 
ions *, 

In Sophocles the influence of fate is not present as it is in 
Aeschylus, nor is it separated from the divine supremacy. 
He ie less speculative than Aeschylus, and his moral grasp 
is not so comprehensive. But none ever showed a greater 
hatred of arrogance or more earnestly inculcated moderation. 
There is no maxim truer to the Greek character than pndey 
&yay, and nowhere is this seen more clearly than in Sophocles. 
In him men recognise the justice of the gods, and very rarely 
presume to accuse them of wrong. Like Pindar, Sophocles 
was of opinion that stories which had for their subject im- 
morality on the part of the gods should be passed over in 
silence. With him the gods are holy and just, and observe 

’ Cf Frag. 156, 350 (Nauck) in Plato, Rep. li. 380 A, 383 B. 
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the evil and the good. The ‘unwritten laws?’ are closely 
connected with the divine supremacy 2. 

So far the poets. But philosophers also had given at- 
tention to these questions, and waged war with the popular 
beliefs*, Xenophanes was the first to assume the aggressive. 
He maintained that God was one and unchangeable and in 
no way resembled men; and he attacks Homer and Hesiod 
for attributing to the gods conduct which would be dis- 
graceful even in human beings. Heraclitus substituted for 
the popular and traditional notion that of universal law. 
This law is his Zeus. The ground of revolt both in Xeno- 
phanes and in Heraclitus is a moral one. 

Later philosophers made no direct attack on religion, but 
the doctrines to which reason and natural science led them 
were directly opposed to it. With Democritus Nature was 
rd Oetov, with Anaxagoras pois. 

The position of the sophists was a purely negative one. 
They could not believe in the popular traditions, but for 
these traditions they offered no substitute ¢. 

In Aristophanes, the burlesque critic who so unsparingly 
lashed Euripides as a quibbling atheist, we find many things 
which at first sight look much more impious than anything 
Euripides ever wrote. But these things are said merely in 
jest, and not with a view to disturb religious conviction. 
The impieties of Aristophanes are only apparent ®. 


* Oed. Rex, 865; Ajax, 1343; Antig. 454. 

* See Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius (1891), pp. 83-129 ; Campbell, 
Greek Tragedy, pp. 103-118. 

* For the manner in which religion regards poetry as contrasted with that 
in which it regards science see Holm, ii. p. 165. Sce also Coulanges, La Cité 
Antique, pp. 415-424 (Livre V, ¢. i, Nouvelles croyances: la philosophis change les 
régles de la politique). 

* Cf. Protagoras apud Diog. Laert. ix. 51:—wept per Ocaw ote tym eldéivas 
(Berlage cj. elweix) 006° dis eloly ob cs cebu cialy, wodXAd yip 7a xosdvovra eldévas, 
§ re déndérns wal Bpayds dv & Blos rot dyOpdwov. And see Coulanges, La Cité 
Antique, p. 419 :—‘ Un les (nc. les sophistes) accusa de n’avoir ni religion, ni 
morale, ni patriotisme. La vérité est que sur toutes ces choses ils n’avaient 
pas une dcctrine bien arrétée, et qu’ils croyaient avoir assez fait quand ils 
avaient combattu des préjugés.’ 

* See Perrot, L’Lloquence politique et judiciaire & Athines, pp. 162-164; Verrall, 
Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 82-84. 
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Thucydides makes hardly any mention of the gods of 
mythology. He is concerned with human affairs, and seeks 
to explain things by natural causes. He lays little stress 
on oracles', and treats with a slight touch of sarcasm the 
superstition of Nicias *. 

Socrates and Plato are both said to have been pious 
worshippers of the gods, and that though they by no means 
thought with the people on the subject of religion. Ap- 
parently they were either of opinion that the popular religion 
was better suited than philosophy to the ordinary citizen, or 
they considered that it would be dangerous to overthrow what 
was one of the bases of the political constitution. Yet both 
certainly believed that the gods did nothing but what was 
right, and ‘needed nothing.’ Socrates (Phaedrus, 229 E) con- 
siders allegorical interpretations of the myths as proofs 
dypolxov codpias: he is convinced of the obscurity of divine 
things, and would let well alone, 

Both poets and philosophers, therefore, had sought to 
purify the popular mythology. But they had employed 
different methods. The poets retained what seemed good, 
destroying only what was positively immoral: the _philo- 
sophers declared the myths to be wholly untrue, and swept 
them utterly away. The two movements were united in 
Euripides, who was at once philosopher and poet. But 
Euripides shows considerable weakness on this side of his 
work as well as on the artistic. In both he held a media 
via between the old and the new‘. He could not break 


* Cf. iL. ax. 3:—yxpnopordyor re J8or xpnopods wayrolous, ds dxpodcbas Ixacres 
G&punro. In this respect Thucydides resembles Euripides. 

® vil. So. 4 :—y ydp rt wal dyay Oeacpe re cal rg THOtTY apooxelpevos, 

* In the Ewthyphro Socrates declares that 7d Sc:ov cannot be learned from 
the gods: the gods themselves are not agreed as to its nature. Fora full 
discussion of the whole subject seo Grote, o. Ixvii ; Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
pp. 418 ff; Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 59-64. 

* This inconsistency shows itself also in dealing with political, social, and 
ethical questions. It was hardly to be avoided by one who lived in a time 
of free-thought and inquiry, and who was himself deeply imbued with the 
sceptical spirit. Sce Jerram’a Alcestis, Introd. pp. xxi, xxii, For an interesting 
essay on Euripides’ religious views see Westcott, Religious Thought in the West, 
pp. 96-341 (‘ Euripides as a religious Teacher’), But Westcott doos not make 
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away from the tradition which compelled a tragedian to 
choose his subject from mythology, and yet that mythology 
he entirely undermines and destroys when he says, ‘If the 
gods do anything base, they are not gods'’ But to this 
position Euripides did not at once attain. 


Berlage is, I think, right in distinguishing three. main k 


stages in the attitude of Euripides towards the popular 
religion. In the first stage he accepts the popular religion: 
in the second he becomes sceptical, rationalistic, vituperative : 
in the third, while not indeed returning to his first position, 
he refrains from active hostility, deeming it only useless 
labour. The dramas falling under the first division—to 
mention only complete plays—are the Alcestis (438 B.c.) and 
the Ifedea (431); under the second division, Hippolytus (428), 
*Hecuba (423), *Andromache (430-420), Hercules Furens 
(424-416), *Supplices (420), *Ion (420-418), Troades (415), 
Helena and *Electra (412) *Iphigenia Taurica (411), Orestes 
(408); under the last division, Bucchae and I: eee Auli- 
densis (406), Phoenissae (405) *. 


In the Alcestis and the Medea Euripides hardly deviates 
from the orthodox path of the traditional religion. The 
sovereign power of Necessity is a theme of frequent recur- 
rence. We nced only refer to the famous ode in the Alcestis 
(962-990). ‘I have found nought mightier than Necessity,’ 
the poet says :— 

Kpetocoy ovdey dvdyxas 

nupop. 
Necessity is the only deity who has no altar to which we 
may approach, and who will accept no sacrifice :— 


povas 8° ovr’ ent Boopods 
ed\Gcty ovre Bpéras Seas 
gorw, od chaylwy xrve. 


sufficient allowance for conflicting opinions, or for any change or development 
in Euripides’ thought. 

1 Frag. 292, 1. 7 :—«l Geol rs 8pdorw aloxpdy, ode elolv Geol. 

* The dates of those marked with an astorisk are uncertain. 
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Without Necessity even Zeus cannot accomplish what he 
wills :— 
cat ydp Zevs & re vevon, 
civ cot robro redeurg. 
In several fragments belonging to this period Necessity is 
coupled with the gods :— 
. oxacoy re 8) Td xpipa ylyverOa grrci, 
Gedy dvdyxas Sons lacda OérAe (Frag. 339)- 
ov 8 elx’ dvdyxn cat Gecios ph pdxov (Frag. 716). 

Apollo rescues Admetus from the death to which he had 
been doomed, but it is only by tricking the Fates (Mofpas 
SorAdcas, Alc. 12: cf. ibid. 33) that he succeeds. 

The popular notion of the ¢6dvos of the gods we find in 
Alc. 1135. Heracles prays that it may not fall upon Admetus 
in his hour of happiness :— 

éxets (sc. rh» yuvatxa) POdvos 38 ph yévorrd ris Gedy". 

The gods are spoken of with reverence: their power and 
justice are extolled: they are the avengers of wrong- 
doing :— 

OeGv ydp dvvauis peylora (Alc, 219). 

Aiscov 8 rods Kparotvras olkretpat Oeots (ibid. 251). 
Zebs oor rdde ovvduxnoe (Med. 157)%. 

oux fort ra OeSy Odin", dv dvOpamoie de 

KaKOts vorotvta avyxvow TmodAAny exe (Frag. 606). 
pei, pywor’ etny GAo wzAjv Geois dMos, 

@s way Tedodo. Kay Bpadivwow xpdvy (Frag. 800). 

It is true that in later plays also the power and justice 
of the gods is frequently extolled: what is chiefly to be 

. noticed is that in neither the Alcestis nor the Afedea—though 
both these plays furnished occasion enough—are the gods 

' made the objects of impious invective. 

| Even at this time, however, we see indications of the poet's 

later scepticism (Med. 409-413) ® :— 


3 See Jerram’s note ad loc.; and cf. Orestes, 974. 

* Cf. Med. 492-495. 

* Mr. Jerram thinks that even in the Alcestis the poet ‘is at war with 
his materials,’ though the play ‘exhibits no overt signs of rebellion against 
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ve xorapGy lepdv xwpotcr sayal, 
cat 3(xa xat mdvra wédw orpddperat. 
dvipdot pev drat BovAal, Gedy 3° 
ovxért aloris pape. 


Divination is uncertain: the gods are unknowable (Frag. 


795)i—- 
rl djra Odxots pavrixots evijpevor 


cadcs didprvucd’ eldévar ra datpdven 3 
ov Tavde xetpdvaxres GvOpwror Adywr" 
Boris yap avy Ocdv enloracbar xépt, 


a 


ovddy re pGAdov oidey 4 welOew Adywr. 


There is an interval of three years between the Medea 
and the Hippolytus. In these three years (431-428) great 
changes had taken place at Athens. Pericles had died; 
the city had been wasted by the plague; the seeds of moral 
disorder had been sown, and were already beginning to bear 
bitter fruit; religion and morality had been shaken to their 
foundations. The difference between the Athens of 431 and 
the Athens of 428 is no greater than that between the Euri- 
pides of the Medea and the Euripides of the Hippolytua. 

In the dramas of the second period Necessity is not 
emphasised by Euripides as it is in those of the first. It 
is indeed often mentioned, but in a vague way: dydyxy, 
Xpesy, potpa, ruxn are more or les interchangeable terms. 
In Iph. Taur. (1486) Necessity is said to rule both gods 
and men :— 


AO. alv@ 1rd yap xpi cod te xat Gedy xparei?}, 


orthodox beliefs,’ and that what he says in effect to his audience is—‘ These 
be the goda ye worship!’ (See his Alcestis, Introd. xxii-xxiii.) Still more 
emphatic is Dr. Verrall in his Euripides the Rationalist. The Alcestis, he says, 
belongs to ‘a type of dramatic work whose meaning lies entirely in innuendo’ 
(p. 77). ‘The creed of Euripides was that of nascent philosophy, science, and 
rationalism’ (p. 79). I cannot help thinking that Dr. Verrall has read into 
Euripides a good deal more than Euripides himself—not to speak of his 
audience—would have imagined to be there. Despite the keenness and 
brilliancy of the work, it is not, to me, convincing. His premisses, I think, 
do not apply to the Alcestis; and even in the case of the Jon—where they do 
apply, at least in part—the conclusions seem overdrawn. 

1 But the date of Iph. Taur. is uncertain. The play perhaps ought to be 
classed with thoee of the third period. 
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Necessity is hard and invincible (He. 514; Hec. 1295; 
Or. 488): it is unavoidable (Heracl. 614; Hipp. 1255; Ion, 
1388): it brings many things to pass (Heracl. 898). Fate 
and Zeus are almost identified (Andr. 1268: cf. Electra, 
1248): the Fates sit nearest the throne of Zeus (Frag. 620): 
Fate and Zeus are superior to Hera and Iris (Her. Fur. 
827): Castor and Pollux are inferior to Fate and the gods 
(Hel. 1660; El. 1298 ff.): the labours of Heracles are imposed 
either by Hera or Necessity (Her. Fur. 20): to the gods are 
due the vicissitudes of fortune (Heracl. 608). 

A study of these passages will make it clear that Euripides 
uses the various terms—as they were no doubt used in the 
language of common life—to denote vaguely that something 
which men find it impossible to escape. Of infinitely greater 
importance is his attitude towards the gods themselves. We 
shall first look at some passages where the gods are blamed, 
then at some passages where they are praised, and finally 
try to explain the discrepancy. 

Hippolytus, in the play of the same name, is represented 
as one who has sought to exceed the bounds of human 
nature. He slights Aphrodite—with consequences. Yet it 
is with Hippolytus and Phaedra that our sympathies lie, not 
with the avenging goddess. Phaedra is merely the instrument 
of vengeance, and is morally innocent. Artemis, who appears 
in order to disclose the truth of the matter, speaks in no 
mild terms of her sister Aphrodite, on whom she lays the 
whole blame :— 

tis yap exOlorns Gedy 
quty Scact napbdveros Hdovd 
dnxOetoa xévrpors maidds ypdcbn obey (1301-1303). 
dvOpdrooe 8 
Gedy d:ddvrwy elxds eLapaprdvew (1433-1434). 


But she will yet be on even terms with her (1420-1422) :— 


y 


ty yap atris GAAoy e€ epiis xepds 
ds ay pdrtora pldrraros xupy Bporay 
rofos adixras rotode riympicopas. 
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Hippolytus is conscious of the injustice of his fate (1060- 
1061) :— 
® Oeol, rl dq7a roipdy ov AVw ordpa, 
Sorts y’ bd” tpady, obs céBw, SidAAvpac! ; 
No wonder if the Chorus feel that the ways of the gods 
are perplexing, and exclaim (1102-1110) :— 
7} péya por ta OeGy pedredjyuad’, Sray dpévas fGp, 
Adwas sapaipe? Edveow 3€ rw’ aids xedvdwy 
Aelropar év re rvxats Ovaray Kai éy Epypact Acboows" 
&AAa yap GAAobey ayuelBerat, 
pera 8 {crarat avipdow alay 
modutAdros del, 
We can imagine that another writer might have treated 
the subject in such a way that the death of Hippolytus 
would have been felt to be a fitting vengeance for his 


contempt of the goddess of love, and no indignation against : 
Aphrodite would have been aroused. But, when we read | 
the play of Euripides, all our sympathies are with the - 
human personages. The wrangling of the two goddesses %, : 


the spite of Artemis, the cruelty of Aphrodite—are all painted 
in the most glaring colours. The only effect which the play 
could have on the spectators must have been to make them 
indignant at such gods, and to awaken in their minds serious 
questionings of the truth of the traditional religion. ‘Ab 
_ uno disce omnes,’ In the dramas of this period Euripides 


never misses an opportunity of hurling at the gods his 


strongest indignation and fiercest invective. 


1 Ch 1363-1369:— Zed Zed, dB’ Spas; 
53° 3 ceprcs byw wat Ocoodwrep, 
53° 3 aappootvy sdyras trepoxav 
spourroy ts “Aiday arelyw xara yas, 
drdcas Blorey* 
pobxOous 8 Eras rijs eboeBlas 
els avOpdwous ixéynoa. 

* The meaning of this difficult passage I take to be as follows :—‘The 
thought of the gods’ care for men, when it comes to me, doth greatly relieve 
my pain: but, when I would hopefully cherish (a belief in) a Providence, 
I am at a loss when I compare men’s fortunes with their deeds: for all 
things change in divers ways, and the life of man shifts and wanders ever- 
more.” 

* Cf. Cypris and Hera in the Holena (see Jerram’s edition, Introd. xiii). 
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In no play are the sceptical doubts of Euripides more 
plainly shown than in the Hercules Furens. Amphitryon 
questions the justice of Zeus (211-212) :— 

3 xpny o° id’ Hudy rdv duewdywy rabelv, 

el Zevs dexalas efyev els Hpas dpdvas: 
and exclaims loudly and passionately against his immoralit 
(339-347):— | 

&@ Zed, pdrny Gp’ dudyapudy o° exrnodpny, 

pdrny 8% maidav yor€ epar exAn (oper. 

ov 3 408" Gp joowy 7 “ddxets etvar plros. 

dpery ce mind Ovntds Gv Oedv pdyay. 

zatdas yap ob mpovdwxa rovs ‘HpaxAéovs. 

ov 3° és pay ebvas xptgios yalorw podety, 

radAdrpia Aéxrpa ddvros ovdevds Achar», 

ca ley 8% rovs cous ovx exloracar pidovs. 


dyads nig cf eds, 4 Bixatos odn ehus. 


‘The god is stubborn,’ but Heracles will meet obstinacy with 
obstinacy (1243) :— 


avades 6 Beds’ mpds 8% Tous Beovs eye. 
Hera is unjust and slays the innocent. Who.would pray 


. to such a goddess (1307-1310) #— 


rovavtn beg 

tls dy mpocedxo ; i yuvatxds obvexa 

Adkrpwy Pbovoica Znvi, tovs ebepyéras 

“EAAddos ardAco’ obdty dyras alrlovs. 
Theseus, seeking to pacify Heracles, says it is not seemly 
that a mortal should bear so ill misfortunes from which even 
the gods are not exempt. It is better to follow the gods’ 
example, and do evil contentedly (1316-1319) !— 

ob Adxrpa r dAAAotow, Gv ovdels vdpos, 

ovvijyav ; ov decpotor 31a rupavyldas 

narépas éxnAldwoay ; add’ olxodc’ Spus 

“Odkupwov dtydcxovré 6” fpapmeéres. 

The effect of such words on the minds of the spectators 

must have been even greater than that produced by the © 
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Hippolytus. There the invective was limited: here it is 
extended to all. 

Heracles will give credence to no such poets’ tales. The 
god, if he be in truth a god, can stand in need of nothing 
(1341-1346) :— 

éyd 32 rods Beovs ore Aextp & pH Oduus 
otépyew voul(w, deoud r efanrew xepow 
ovr’ iflwoa aémor’ otre welcopat, 

ovd GAAov GAAov dseomdrny wepuxévat. 
Beirar yap & Oeds, elmep Ear’ Svrws Oeds, 
olSerss’ dodGy ofde dvaTHvat Adyor?. 

These words, though they imply a denial of the very basis 
of the play, show that Euripides had now reached a con- 
ception of the gods far purer than the traditional one. So 
also Iphigenia will not believe the story of the ‘cena 
Tantalea’ (for which she finds a rationalistic explanation): 
none of the gods is evil (ph. Taur. 386-391) :— 

dye pey oby 
ra Tayrddov. Oeoiow éoriduara 
Amora xplyw, saidds oOjvat Bopa, 
tous 8° évOdd’, avrovs dvras dvOpwxoxrdvovs, 
és toy Oedoy 1d daidrovy dvadépew doxd° 
obSdva yap ofpar Saipdvew elvar xaxdy 2, 


I will only add here some similar passages from other 
plays belonging to this period. No tragedy furnishes so 
copious a supply as does the Jon. 

The gods are audacious and unjust (252-254) :— 

® roAutpara 
Oeay. rl dnra; mot Slkny dvolcoper, 
el ray xparovvrwy ddrxlats ddAovpeba ® 5 
2 Cf. Frag. 210. 
* Cf. Frag. 392 :— 
al Geol rt 8paow aloxpdy, ob« elalv Geol. 
In the same tragedy, however, the existence of the gods is plainly denied 
(Frag. 286) :— 
gnoly ris eivas B57’ by obparG Ceods; 


ob eloivy, ove efo’, ef es dvOpunew Olde 


BA TH warad popds dw xpHobas Adyy. 
® CL ibid. 877. ; 
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Apollo's injustice is frequently mentioned (e. g. 384-385) :— 
® DotBe, xaxet xavOdd" ob dixatos ef | 
és thy anodcay, Hs adpeow of Adyor?. 

Shame prevents him from appearing in person (1557-1558) :—~ 
ds és pep dw ody porgcty ovx Helov, 
pH ray wapobe péuyis és pdoov pddp. 

He is a base paramour (912) :— 

Kaxds evydrwp *. 

He has power: he should have virtue also (439-440) :-— 

ph ot y GAN’ éxed xpareis 
dperas dloxe. 

The gods break their own laws, yet they punish sinners 

ii kal yap Soris ay Bporay 

xaxds tepuxn, Cnutotow of Geol. 

mGs ouv d{xatoy rovs pduovs tas Bporois . 

ypawavras avrovs dvopiay dddAcoxdvet 3 


Is it just to speak of men as evil, when the gods do wrong 
(446-451) — 

ov xal Tloveday Zeds 6 ds odpavod xpare, 

vaovs rlvovres ddixlas xevdcere. 

ras Hdovds ydp ris mpounOlas wdpos 

omeviovtes aduxcit otxér’ dvOpdrous Kaxovs 


Adyeww Slkatoy, el ra trav Dewey axa 
prpovped’, GAG rods dddoxnovras rdde. 


True, Apollo is justified (1595), and Creusa is reconciled 
to him (1609 ff). But the justification is only partial: the 
writer’s purpose has been fulfilled. 

Apollo is no better than a xaxés &vOpwaos (Andr. 1161- 
1165): he is oxatdés (El. 972), and unjust (Or. 28, 162, 285): 
he lends no aid to one who has obeyed his behests (Iph. Taur. 
711). The gods deceive (Hel. 704, 708): aed are false as 
dreams (Iph. Tawr. 570). 


1 Of, Frag. 355, 426, 438, 912, 919, 958. 
® Cf. id. 894. 
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But in these plays the gods are not always blamed; and 
I will now instance some passages where they are the objects . 
of praise. 
The gods justly destroy evil-doers (Suppl. 504-505) :— 
4 vey dpovety Gpewoy efatye Avs, 
7} Oeods dixalws rods Kaxovs darodAvpat. 


They are beneficent, and to them is due the growth of 
civilisation and all the benefits it brings (Suppl. 201 ff). 
A man should not charge the gods with folly in order to 
screen himself (Tro. 981-982). The gods hate violence (Hel. 
903), and their word is true (zbid. 1150): they pity the woes 
of mortals (#1. 1327): they observe the evil and the good 
(Her. Fur. 772 f.): they aid the just only, not the unjust 
(El. 1349), and give justice the victory over injustice (Jon, 
1117-1118). Zeus, though late, has regard to the suffering 
(Heracl. 869). The power of the gods is frequently men- 
tioned. It is impious folly to say that they have no power 


(Her. Fur. 757-759). If a man has the gods on his side, 


he needs nought else (Suppl. 594-597). Hence frequent in- 
junctions to honour and worship the gods (Suppl. 301-302; 
Hipp. 88,107; Heracl. 902-903; Ion, 1619-1620; El. 8g0- 
891; Iph. Tuur. 1475-1476). 


Now how is this apparent discrepancy to be explained ? 
In large measure, no doubt, by the dramatic proprieties. 
But there are other considerations also. Of these the most 
important is that, just as on the more formal side of his 
art Euripides was unable to free himself from the bonds 
of tradition and strike out a line wholly new, so also, even 
after he had-come to the conclusion that the deity must 
be perfectly holy, and hence could no longer be a pious 
worshipper of the gods of mythology, he was still unable 
to find any satisfactory and permanent standpoint. He was 


destructive rather than constructive, negative rather than, 


positive. He was not completely master of the material 
with which he worked: it was very often master of him. 


So it was that his position frequently resembles that taken’ 


up by the poets who preceded him: when the gods show 
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themselves just and ‘needing nothing,’ he is ready to accord 
them reverence; when the myths represent them as cruel 
and immoral, he maintains that such gods are no gods, and 
assails them with indignant invective. Hence his uncertainty 
and vacillation. In his mind feeling and tradition were 
at war with reason; he could not follow his rationalistic 
method to its legitimate conclusion '. 

In connexion with the above-quoted passages in which 
| the gods are blamed, it may be noticed that evil-doers turn 
_ this conception of the gods to their own account, and blame 
| the gods to screen themselves. In Hipp. (433-481) the nurse 
: ‘advises Phaedra not to resist Aphrodite, but to give the 
. rein to her passion. Even Zeus is not able to resist; and 
it is pure dps to desire to be superior to the gods*. 
Heracl. (990) Eurystheus throws the blame of his cruelty 
on Hera. Orestes (Or. 285-287) says that Loxias incited 
him to the impious deed °. 

Similarly suffering and misfortune come from the gods 
(Tro. 691) :— 


yixgG ydp odk Gedy pe dvoTnv0s KAvoup *. 


{ There was an absence of dualism in the Greek religion. 
They had no devil, and, in order to rid themselves of the 
blame of their wrong-doing, they were forced to lay it upon 
the gods. 


We are now in a position to investigate more fully 
Euripides’ conception of the nature of the gods. We have 
already seen that, after he had reached the conclusion, 
Seirat ydp 6 Oeds, elaep or’ dvtws eds, ovdevds (Her. Fur. 
1345-1346), he could no longer accept the myths of the 
popular religion. His studies in physics must have helped 


* Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, pp. 29-30, says :—‘Seine eigene 
ansicht von den dpxai, ein dualismus von geist gott aether und stoff kirper 
erde, ist ein compromiss zwischen der philosophie des ostens und der theologie 
der heimat und des weetens.’ 

3 Cf. Her. Fur. 1920-1321 ; Tro. 948-950. 

* Cf. id. 28-30 (with Paley’s note). 

* Cf. Hipp. 867, 1347; Hee. 202, 721; Her. Fur. 1189; Tre. 770, 120%. 
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to confirm his disbelief. But he was not able at once to 
form any definite opinion as to what their true nature was. 
Often his words are of the vaguest: sometimes he doubts 
whether they exist at all. 
The ways of the god are inscrutable (Hel. 711-712) :— 
6 Beds ws eu re worxlroy 

xal dvoréxpaprop *, 
In Frag. 480 we have these words ;— 

Zevs, Soris 5 Zevs, ov yap oida wzAjy Adye. 
So again (Her. Fur. 1263):— . 

Zevs, Sorts & Zeds. 
And cf. Or. 418 :— 

SovAevouev Oeois, 5 re wor eloty of Geol. 
His sceptical doubts thus frequently intrude themselves. 
Yet rationalism is folly and lawlessness (Iph. Taur. 275 ff.) :-— 

GAdos 3¢ tis pdratos, dvoulg Opacis, 

éyé&dacey ebyais, x.7.A.5 
Zeus is sometimes identified with Aether (Frag. 941):— 

Spgs tov thot révd’ Gretpoy albépa 

cal yy wép& ExovP typats ey dyxdAats ; 

rovroy vouile Zijva, rdvd’ Pyod Gedy *. 
Cf. Troad. 884-888, where we have, perhaps, the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras 5 :— 


® ys dxnua cant yps Exwv pay, 
Sorts mor ef av, dvordénactos eldévat, 


1 So Helen doybts the story that she was born from an egg (Hel. 21). 
Cf. Tro. 971 ff.; EL 737-738; Frag. 506. 
* Cf. Frag. 795 :— Sons ydp abyet Ocdw talcracda slp, 
ov8éy rs paAdow ofdev 4 weiBew Ad ow. 
> Dr. Verrall, however (Euripides the Rationalist, p. 174), regards the incident 


— as ‘a little triumph for “the insolent fellow, disorderly and rash”.’ Perhaps 


it is so meant: I am not sure that it is. 

* Cf. Frag. 839 :—Taia peylorn wat Ards AlO}p, «.7r.A.; and see Decharme, 
Euripide, &c., p. 84 :—‘ L’éther et Zeus ne font qu’un.... Euripide dépouille 
donc Jupiter de sa personnalité divine pour ne voir en lui qu'un nom de 
V’éther, et pour le transformer en un élément essentiel de la nature.’ 

5 See Paley’s note ad loc. 


D 
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Zedbs, ctr’ dvdyxn diceos fre vods Bporay, 
mporevéduny oe mdvra yap dt aydpou 
Balvwy xedevOov xara dixny rd Orin’ dyes). 
The “xara 3fxqv” in this passage is worthy of notice. 
Alemena does not think that Zeus has been just towards 
her (Heracl. 717-719) :— 
10. cat Znvi rev cov, old’ éyd, péres mévwv. 
AA. eo 
Zevs @€ euod pey ovK axovoerar xaxGs* 
el 8 early Sows abrds olden els eyed. 


With the “vots Bporéy” in the passage quoten from the 
Troades we may compare Frag. 1018 :— 


5 vots ydp Huay eorw ey éexdorp beds %. 


Sometimes the poet wonders whether the gods exist at all, 
or whether chance rules all things (Hec. 489-491) :-— 


) Sdfay SrAdws ryvde xexrjoOa pdrny 
Wevd9, Soxodvras dayzdvwnv etvat yévos, 
roxny dt mdvra ray Bporots emoxonety® 5 


In one or two passages he plainly denies their existence, 
e.g. Frag. 286 :— 


gaoly tis elvat dir ey ovpave Oeovs ; 
ovx eloly, ovx elo’, x.rA. 


The issues of all things lie with the gods (Suppl. 61 a — 
dadyrwy répp Exovres atrol*. 


We meet also with the popular notion of a jealous god 
(Or. 974):— 
POdvos vw etre OedOer. 


1 Of this passage M. Decharme says that it is ‘pridre non de dévot mais de 
philosophe ... elle était d’un genre nouveau, et Jupiter n’en avait jamais 
entendu de pareille’ (Euripide, dc., pp. 85-86). 

* Cf. Cicero, Tuse. i. 26:—‘ Ergo animus, ut ego dico, divinus est, ut 
Euripides dicere audet, deus.’ For the less personal ‘temple in the soul,’ 
see Hel. 1002-1003 :— 

iveors 3° lepdy ris Slxys lpol plye 

by v5 Gtoa. 
* Cf Frag. 901. In Iphk. Taur. 1486, rd xpGe rules both gods and men. 
* CL Or. 1545. 
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‘ The gods suffer no man to be proud: they humble the mighty 
and exalt the weak :— 
¢xOpay yap dvdpav potpay els dvacrpopiy 
Saluwy 3Bwct, Koix eg Ppovety péya (Andr. 1007-1008). 
GAAG trav hpornpdrwy 
56 Zeds xodaorhs rap dyay trepppdve (Heracl. 487-388)! 
dp® ra trav OeGy, as Ta pey wupyotc ave 
ta pndey dvra, ra 8% doxodyr’ dadAecay (Troad. 608-609). 


It is folly to attempt to impose upon the gods (Hipp. 
95°-951)i— 

ovx ay mOoluny rotor cots xdpmots eye, 

Geotot mpocbels dpablay dpoveiy xaxds. 


The highest note is struck in the following passages :— 


ovdéva yap otpat Satpdvwy etvar xaxdy (Iph. Taur. 391). 
éym 3¢ rots Oeovs otre Adkrp’ & ph Odues 

orépyey voul(w, . 2. see ecee 

Setras yap b Oeds, elrep Eor’ dvrws Oeds, 

obdevds’ dowday of8¢ dvoTnvOL Adyor (Her. Fur. 1341-1346) *. 
el Geol re dpdow aloxpdv, ovx eloty Oeol (Frag. 292) *. 


But at this height Euripides never had the courage long 
to remain. That would have implied a total renunciation 
of the traditional mythology. The truest index to his normal 
position is to be found in such a line as this :— 


@s odey dvOpdémoct tay Oelwy cadpés (Her. Fur. 62) *. 


The 43nAédrns of the whole apeeon impresses him as strongly 
as ever it did Protagoras. 


In the plays of the third period (Phoen., Iph. Aw., Bacchae®, 


4 Cf. Heracl. 908; Aesch. P-rsae, 823-824:—- | 
Zevs ros Kodkacris raw bwepedway Eyay 
dpornpdraw Execriv, ebOuvos apts. 

® Cf. Frag. ato, 


* For Euripides as a defender of the true conception of Deity see Verrall, 
Euripides the Rationalist, pp. 155 ff. 
* Cf. Hipp. 1104 ff.; Tro. 885-886; Hel. 711, 1137 (with Paley’s note). 
® Pater calls the Bacchae the ‘palinode’ of Euripides (Greek Studies, p. 51). 
Cf. Mahaffy, Euripides, pp. 84-85 ; Paley, Euripides, ii. p. g92. For the view 
that the Bacchae is not indicative of a real reaction to orthodoxy, see Tyrrell’s 
Bacchae, Introd, xxili-xxxviii. Bishop Westcott, in a passage which is 


D3 
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and certain fragments) we see a decided change in the 
attitude of Euripides towards the popular religion. Not 
that he ever renounced altogether his sceptical doubts, or 
accepted in toto the traditional mythology. That was im- 
possible. But, wearied with questionings and heart-searchings 
which led to no definite or satisfactory issue, he seems to 
have come to the conclusion that his task was a bootless 
one and his labour lost, that his philosophic doubt was 
barren of benefit either to himself or to others, and that 
even an avowedly imperfect religion was perhaps better 
than none. 

1 Fate is rarely mentioned in these plays. Unavoidable 
calamities are sometimes ascribed to the gods (Bacch. 1349 :— 
adda tdde Zeds oipds exdvevoey marijp: cf. Phoen. 379), some- 
times to potpa (Phoen. 1595:—® poip, dn” dpxiis ds pw’ éEpuoas 
&6d:ov), and must be endured (ibid. 1763:—ras yap éx Oedy 
dydyxas Ornrdv dyra det pépew) *. 

The poet's rationalism? asserts itself in Bacch. 284-294— 
a passage which many consider spurious; and, in Frag. 210, 
the speaker refuses to believe tales of the immorality of 
the gods. But such passages are rare. 

The power and justice of the gods are often mentioned. 
To the gods all things are easy (Phoen. 689) :— 


navra 8 ebuerh Oeots. 
There is no escape from them (Phoen. 872-874):— _ 
& ovyxadipa: zaides Oldlzov xpdvp 


Xpyfovres, ws 31) Oeods brexdpapovpevor, 
fpaproy duabés. 


by no means convincing, says:—‘Thus the Bacchae is no palinode, but 
a gathering-up in rich maturity of the poet’s earlier thoughts’ (Religious 
Thought in the West, p. 116). M.Decharme, however, is quite within the truth 
when he says:—‘En tout cas, i] n’est nullement démontré qu’Euripide ait 
songé, sur le déclin de sa vie, & faire profession de mysticisme bacchique’ 
(Exripide, &c., p. 90). 

2 Cf. Phoen. 983; Iph. Aul. 443, 13703 Bacch. 551; Frag. §72. 

* See Paley’s note on Bacch. 200 (ob8ty cogi(suecOa roies Salpoc:); and for 
Euripides’ rationalistic or symbolic interpretation of myths—a kind of inter 
pretation said to have been employed also by Anaxagoras—see Westcott, 
Religions Thought in the West, pp. 106-107. 


SP 
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If a man acts Blq Oedv, his punishment is sure (Phoen. 


868 ff). 
When Capaneus utters blasphemy, Zeus smites him with 


his thunderbolt (Phoen. 1172-1182). 
The gods are not devoid of understanding (Iph. Aul. 394):— 
ov ydp dovverov 1rd Oetor. 
They see the deeds of mortals (Bacch. 391-392) :— 
adédpow yap Sws 
aléépa valovres SpGow ta Bpordy odpavldat. 
| Divine vengeance is slow, but sure (Bacch. 882 ff.). 
, There are frequent injunctions to belief in the gods' and 
to piety *, which is better than wisdom, and which brings 
_ with it a painless life ‘. 
:  Impiety is regarded with horror (Bacch. 263) :— 
ris dvoceBelas. & Fév’, ovx aldei Oeovs 5 ; 
; It is best to be not over-wise (Bacch. 427-431) :— 
copay 3 dadxew apanlda dpdva re 


wéeptocGy Tapa pwrap. 
td aANGos & re rd havddrepoy 
evdutoe paral re, rode ror Adyous’ Sy. 


{ One should think as befits mortals. Life is short: ‘carpe 
diem ’ (Bacch. 393-395) :— 
70 copey 3° ob codla, 
rd re py Ovara dpoveiv. 
Bpaxis aléy’ emt rovrp dé ris ay peyddAa didKeoy 


Ta trapdvr ovxt dépor &, 
A man should not know or do xpetocoy ray vépwv: faith 
costs little (Bacch. 890-896) :— 





eg oe 
AV sae Se om 2 Ms, a. =. ane be 


a 


yap xpeioody nore tay vopey 

ytyvéoxew xpi) xal peArcrap. 

Kovoa yap damdva vopl- 

(ew loxiv rd3° Exew, 
, 5 rt wor’ &pa 1d datpdmor, 
* Bacch, 1326. * Bacch. 199 ff., 325, 635, 795, 1958 ; Iph. Aul. 1396. 
* Bacch. 1005, * Bacch, 1002. ® Cf. Bacch. 476, 490. 
* See Paley’s note ad lee. 
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té t ey xpdvp paxpy 
vouipoy det dices re mepuxds. 

What is specially to be noticed is that, though the calami- 
ties of Iphigenia in the Iph. Aul., and of Oedipus, Menoeceus, 
and the whole Labdacid race in the Phoen., furnished occasion 
enough, we nowhere find anything resembling the invective 
which is hurled at the gods in the dramas of the second 
period. The strongest language the poet employs is found in 
the following passages :— | 

7d pey ody & vean yervalws exet, 
rd Tis tuxns 82 Kal 1d Tis OEod voret 
(Iph. Aul. 1403-1404). 
ddvtos éx Oey | 
bs rad? Yu 5 mpatas (Phoen. 1031-1032). 
rl rads; rl rdds; ody dpg Alka xaxots, 
ovd’ duelBerat Bporay dovvectas (ibid. 1726-1727). 


There were thus three main periods in the development of 
Euripides’ ideas relatively to religion,—the first period, up to 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, when he acquiesced 
in the generally accepted beliefs; the second period, begin- 
ning with the Peloponnesian War and lasting some twenty 
years, when he was at open enmity with these beliefs; and, 
finally, the period of his latest dramas, when, though he 
never returned to his original position, he came to look on 
his campaign as labour lost, and desisted from his attempt. 


I have gone at some length into an examination of Euri- 
pides’ religious opinions, partly because of the interest of 
the question in itself, partly because it is impossible fully to 
understand his position without a more or less minute study 
of his plays. But it is more than time to pass on to the 
Orators, and seek to discover what opinions we can find 
there. In this field also, as in that of physics, we reap but 
a scanty harvest. A remark which Schandau makes about 
Isocrates, to the effect that his opinions about immortality, 
and about the gods and the manifestation of their will, 
were the ordinary, current opinions, might be made with 


| 
| 
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equal truth of all the Orators'. From the nature of the 
case, such philosophising and discussion as we find so fre- 
quently in Euripides is in them almost entirely absent. One 
passage in Isocrates, however (Busiris, §§ 38-43), recalls such 
lines in Euripides as Iph. Taur. 391, Her. Fur. 1341-46, 
Frag. 292%. The poets’ tales of the gods are, says Isocrates, 


impious and incredible. The gods can do no evil :— 


GAAQ yap obddy cor Tis GAnOelas éuédAnoer, dAAG Taig toy wonTee 
Pracdypiats eanxoAovOynoas, ot dewdrepa prey memoinxdras Kal Te- 
novOdras amodalvover rovs éx tov dbavdray yeyovdras 4% rovs ex 
tov dvOpénwv Kal dvootwrdrwyv, Torovrovs 8% Adyous wept airay 
rap Oedy elpjxacrty, ofovs ovdeis ay rept ray ey Opay elwety roApuy- 
geev? ov yap pdvov KAomas Kal potyelas Kai zap’ drOpdmots Onrelas - 
avrois dveldicav GAA cai taBwv Bpdces xal wardpwy exrouds cat 
pntépwy Serpovs cat toAAas GAdas dvoplas kar’ atréy eAoyonolncay 
(§ 38)... . 2 2. eye pay oby ox Saws rods Oeovs, GAN’ OdSe TOdS 
2€ exeivwy yeyovdras otSepias fyodpas Kaxias peracxety, dAN’ adrodg 
te wdcas exovras tds dperds diva xal rots dAAots ray xadAlorop 
emirndevpdrov jyepdvas cal didaonddous yeyexjoGat (§ 41). 


Yet in the Helena (§$ 59-60), while illustrating a statement 
that Zeus and the gods are overcome by beauty, he adduces 
several of the mythical stories which were not by any means 
to the credit of the king of gods and men;—daAdd Zeds 6 
Kpatov ravtwy ey pev tors GAAots tHy avrod dvvayw evdelxyvrat, 
mpos 8 rd KdAAos Tamewos ytyydpevos afiot wAnoidCew. “Apde- 
Tptwe pey yap elxacbels @s "AAKpyuny WAGE, K.T.A. 

Aeschines declares that wrong-doing has its origin, not 
with the gods, but with the dcéAyea of men (Agst, Timarchus, 
§§ 190-191) — | 

BH yap olecbe, @ ’APnvaiot, ras trav adicnadroy dpxas awd OeGp, 
GAN’ ody ba” avOpdrwyr dcedyelas ylyvecbat, pdt rors oeByxdras, 
xadanep éy tats rpaypdlas, Tlowdas éAavveww Kat xodrddCew 
Sqoly Hupévasrs’ GAA’ al aponereis roi caparos Hdoval xal rd 
pydey txavdv jyeicOat, radra aAnpot ta Anoripia, tabr’ els ray 

* Towards the end of the fifth century B.c. and in the generation following 
there was a reaction towards at least outward orthodoxy. See Mahaffy, 


Euripides, p. 12. But see also above, Introd. p. 7. 
* See above, p. 29. 
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éxaxrpoxéAnta eupiBace, raird éorww éxdorw Wow), ratra mapa- 


KeAeveras oddtrew rovs woAlras, Uanpereiy trois rupdvvots, ovy- 
xaradvew Tov dijpop. 


Demosthenes (?) says that it is against the divine nature to 
lie (Epist. iv. § 4):— 
Geovs ... ols ov duis WevderGar!, 


In another passage, speaking of the case of Orestes, he says 


that the gods would not give an unjust decision (Ageé. 
Aristocrates, § 74):— 


ov ydp ay rd ye pi dlkata Oeovs Wydploacbat. 


But apart from these passages we find nothing but the 
commonplaces of current beliefs*. The gods observe human 
actions:—they favour the pious and punish the impious: 
vengeance belongs to them, and if it is slow, it is also sure: 
they forget not :— 


otuat 8% Kal Oeois rots xdrwo pérew ot qdlxnvrar (Antiphon, 
xarnyopla pappaxelas, § 31). 

rovrots pty ov 5 Beds exbeln ry dlkny (rerpadoyla I. B. § 8). 

éxelvoy pey oy Exacros dadXero, Gowep elxds Trovs rorovrous 
(Lysias, Frag. xxxiv. 53, § 3). 

napddetypa rots dAdats, ty’ Bwow Sri rots Alay UBpiorixGs zpos 
ra Oeta draxetpévors ovx els rovs maidas dworlBevras ras tyswplas *, 
GAN’ abrovs xaxGs dxodAvover * (ibid.). 


2 Cf. Plato, Apol. a1 B :—-ob yap dfwov Pev8eral ye (sc. 5 beds)" od ydp Obpis abrG, 
* <All through Greek history scepticism never made way among the 
majority even of educated people, but was merely the privilege or pain of 
small circles of philosophers and their followers’ (Mahaffy, Soctal Greece (1883), 
p. 366). ‘Take Demosthenes, or the orator Lycurgus, or Hyperides, or even 
any obscure contemporaries whose works have been preserved. Dothey imply 
a public educated by the sophists? Do they preach or suggest sceptical 
views? Nothing of the sort. All of them address throughout an 
‘ orthodox and even religious public’ (ibid. pp. 367-368). ‘Thus the Demo- 
sthenic public was probably more orthodox than the Periclean, certainly not 
leas 20,’ &c. (ibid. p. 372; cf. also p. 371). But see above, Introd. p. 7. 
> With this contradiction of the ordinary belief that the sins of the fathers 
were visited upon the children contrast Lysias (?), gst. Andocides, § 20 :— 
wodA\axdber 82 Iya rexpapdspevos elad(av, dpaw wai iripovs foeBnadras xpbvy Sede- 
wdras Sleyy, cal tovs UE ixelvwv &d rd Tov wpoyivev duapripara. Cf. Lycurgus, 


Leocrates, § 79. 
* Cf. Lysias (2), Agst. Andocides, §§ 3, 13, 19-21, 33; Aget. Eratosthenes, § 96. 
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xp} 32 Kal viv wrdoy exew hyeicOat Kal wrAEovenTIcey vouley 
mapa péy Tay OeGy Tors evoeBeardrovs kat rovs wept rv Ocpatelay 
rip exelvwy emysedcordrovs dvras..... (Isocrates, Antid. § 282). 

dvip pey yap doeBiys cal wovnpds ruxdpv dv POdoee reAeurycas 
apy dodvat Slkyy rGv Hypaprnuéver al 3% médrers 3a Thy A0avaclay 
Sropévover cat ras wapd réy dvOpénwv xal rds mapa ray Oeap 
rizwplas (Isocr. De Pace, § 120) ?. 

3s yap ay ipas AdOn, robrov aplere rots Oeots KoAdCev* dy 3° dy 
abrot AdBnre, pynxér exelvots wept rovrov mpoordrrere (Demosthenes, 
On the Embassy, § 71) *. 

. 56’ of Oeot pavepovs tyitv toijcavres wapédocay meriareae 
(Dinarchus, Agst. Philocles, § 14). 

Tous Hey yap dvOpd-novs moAAot 7dn efazarjocavres nat dtad\a- 
Odvres ov pdvoy tév napdvtwv Kivdvvey drehdGqoar, dAAQ xat shied 
&ddov xpdvoy d0G01 rap aduxqudrav rovrwy elal* rovs 32 Oeovs ovr 
dy emopxijoas tis AdBor ott’ dy expiyor rip dx’ abrdv ryswplay, 
Grr’ el ph airds, of zaibés ye kal rd yévos Samay 7d rob emopKif- 


cavros peydAots druxijpact weptalares (Lycurgus, Agst. Leocrates, 
§ 79)*. 


Both good and bad fortune come from the gods :— 


». GAA xal rév Gedy rovs piv tdv dyabGv alrlovs jyty dvras 
"Odrvpalovs zpocayopevopevous, rovs 3 éxt rais ovpdopats Kat rats 
tiuwplais reraypévous B8ucyxepectrépas tras emwvuplas ~xovras... 
(Isoer. Philipp. § 117)*. 

viv pév y’ anoruxeiy doxel trav apaypdroy, § zaor Kowdy eorw 
dvOpaerots Sray rp Oe@ radra doxy (Demosthenes, Crown, § 200). 


It is to the favour of the gods that the safety of the state 
is due, and piety has its reward :— 


el ydp ris ey dnpoxparig rertpnpévos, ey rovavryn toXtrelg, hy of 
Geot xat of vépor od(over, roAug Bonet rots mapavoua ypddovce, 
karadve. thy moAtrelay, bp’ fs reriunrat (Aeschines, Agst. Ctesi- 
phon, § 196)°. 

éx 88 rod Ta pey “EAAnviKd mors, ra Be pds rods Oeoris eboeBGs, 

2 Cf. Isocrates, 4d Demonicum, § 50; Archidamus, § 59; Adv. Callimachum, § g. 


? Cf. ibid. § 239. ® Cf. ibid. §§ 91, 94, 148. 
* Cf. Isocr. Evagoras, § 25. 5 Cf. ibid. § 190. 
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7a 3 ey avrots tows dcoexety, peydAny elxdrws exrycavr evdatpovlay 
(Demosth. Olynth. iii. § 26). 

The issues lie with the gods :— 

dy yap tH Oep To rovrov rédos Fv, ovx euol (Demosth. Crown, 


§ 193). 

We find also the old popular notion that the gods harden 
the hearts of the proud, and send upon them blindness and 
infatuation :-— 

.«. dvaBonjcas tis rov "Andiocdéwr, &vOpwros dcerAyéorraros xal, 
ws euot épalvero, ovdentas madelas perecyyxds, lows 82 nat Sarporiou 
nds @fapaprdvew adrdy mpoayopdvou, x.r.A. (Aeschines, Aget. 
Ctesiphon, § 117)3. | 

Soxet 3€ por cGy mis, & Gvdpes “AOnvatot, rots yryvoudevors txtp 
THis woAews aloxuvdpevos, Thy Pirozpaypoovyny ravrny éuBareiy 
diAlnzy (Demosthenes, Phil. i. § 42). | 

modAdxis yap euory’ eaedApAvde cat rotro goPeicOa, ph re 
Saydvioy ra mpdypar’ éXavvy (Demosth. Phil. iii. § 54)*. 

ol yap Geol ovdey apdrepoy wovotow  TGv Tovnpdy dvOpdrwvy Tip 
Sidvotay mapdyovor «al poe doxotct Tay dpxalwy rwes roinToy 


Gonep xpynopovs ypawayres tuis emyevopévors rdde ra lapfeia 
xaradimets” 


Sray ydp dpyh daydywv Brdary rivd, 
tour’ ard mpGrov, éEadpatpetrar ppevdy 
tov vovy roy éobAdy, els 3& Thy xelpw rpéze 
yoopny, tv’ eldy pndey dv dpaprdver (Lycurgus, Agst. Leocrates, 
§ 92). 
Fear the gods (Aeschines, Agst. Timarchus, § 50) :— 
rous Oeovs dedias K.7.A, 
Practise piety and shun impiety (Isocr. De Pace, § 135):— 


tplroy iy pndey sept arelovos Hhyncbe perd ye rhy sept rovs 
Geots eboéBecay rod mapa rots “EAAnow evdoxtpelv. 


* Demosthenes makes frequent mention of the favour of the gods to Athens. 
Cf. O'ynth. ii. §§ 1, 22; On the Crown, $§ 153, 195; On the Embassy, § 256; Epist. 
i. § 8. 

* Cf. (ibid. § 133) the use of 6eof8AdBaa, a word employed also by Herodotus, 

® Cf. On the Symmories, § 39; Agst. Timocrates, § 191. 
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Submit to what the gods send (Demosth. On the Crown, 
§ 97):— 

et 32 rods dyabods Avdpas eyyepety wey Anacw del rois Kadoits, 
ryy dyabiy awpoBadAopévovs eAnlda, pépew 38 dy 5 Ocds dd 
yevvalws. 


Trust the gods for public and private well-being (Antiphon, 
mept rod ‘Hpgdov ddvov, § 81) = 

cal yap ra tis méAews Kowd rovrots (sc. rots ects) pddtora 
morevovtes dapadGs dianpdoceode, rovTo pep ta els Tous Kwwovyous 
Hxovta, Tovro 82 els ra ef ray xwwdvver. 


Men grow better when they approach the gods (Isocr. Frag. 
iil. (a'.) 7):— 

of &vOpwrot ‘rdére ylyvovrat BeArlous, ray Oe> pow louvres 
Spotoy 8é Exovcr Oe@ rd evepyereiy Kal ddrnOevew. 


It is impious to do, in the name of the gods, what is unjust 
(Demosth. Leptines, § 126) :— 


el ydp & xara pnddv’ EdAdAov exover rpdzop dseifar Blxaroy pas 
ddedég Oat, tair’ emt rh trav Gedy dvdpare worety Cyrjcover, wos 
ovx dceSéoraroy Epyoy xa dewdraroy mpdfover ; xpn ydp, as yor 
éuot doxet, dca ris mpdrret rovs Oeovs emipnulCwp, rotadra dalverOat 
ofa pnd’ dy én’ dvOpdaov mpaxbdyta zovnpa paveln. 


Men should make the gods their leaders (Demosth. Epist. 
I. § 16):— , 
tov Ala rdv Awdwvatoy kal tovs SAdAovs Oeods . . . . Hyepovas 
moinodpevor kal mapaxaddcapres, K.tA. 


The gods should be invoked first (ibid. § 1):— 
mavTds apxopévy amovdalov cal Adyou cai Epyou and rév OeGy 


trokapBdvw mpooyjKxew apGrov GpxecOat. evxopat 3) Trois Oeots 
maot cal wdoats, x.t.A. 


Necessity, Fate, Fortune, Chance, are spoken of in the 
vague manner characteristic of current speech. The words: 
used are dvdyxn, xpela, Salpwv, rixn: f elvapyévy is found in 
several of the orators, 4} wezpwyévy only in Isocrates, who uses 
it twice (Ad Demon. § 43; Helena, § 61). 
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Deeds done unwittingly are due to réxn (Antiphon, cept 
rod ‘Hpgdov ¢dvov, § 92) :— 

7d pey ydp dxototoy dudprnpa @ avdpes rijs tuxns éorl, 1d 82 
éxodotoy tis yuouns. 
Téxn is unavoidable and irresistible (Antiphon, wept rod 
xopevrod, § 15):— 

ov di7 eywye, Any ye Tihs roxns, aep otpar cal &dAdAots 
moots dvOpazwv alrla eorw adnobaveiv’ fv ot dy eye oir’ 
Eros ovdels olds r° ay ely drorphpar ph od yevéodar jvrwa det 
éxdore *. 
*Avayxy is bitter and hard :— 

ovdey yap mixpdrepoy rijs avdynns fouxep fas (Antiphon, rerp. 
A. B. § 4). 

oxAnpa avayxn (rerp. B. B. § 2). 

} oxAnpérns rod dalyovos (ibid. y. § 4). 
One should not oppose 6 daluwy (Antiphon, rerp. B. 3. § 10) :— 

pyre... dvavrla rod dalpovos yradre *. 
Tvxn is common to all (Isocr. Ad Demon. § 29) :— 

Kown yap i) Tyxn Kat rd péAdAov ddparor. 
It is perplexing (Isocr. Panegyr. § 48) :— 

.. dpGoa 82 wept pey tds GdAdAas mpdfes otrw papexenets otcas 

fies Tuxas, K.T.A, *. 
It decides and rules all things (Demosth. Crown, § 306) :— 

Thy roxny Thy oftw ta apdypara xplvacap *, 
Every man’s réx7 is allotted by 4 3alpev (Demosth. Crown, 
§ 208) :— 

tH Toxn 8, hv 5 Saluov Evermer Exdorors, ravry Kéxpyvrat. 

? Cf. Hyperides, Epitaph. vi. 1 :—rijs 83 elyappéyns obe hy wepryevicbas. 


* Cf. Lysias, Olymp. § 4:—... ordpyey dy Fv dvdyan riw réixny. 
® Cf. Demosth. Prooem. xxxix. § 2:—1ad pdr yap ris réyns dfelas Ie rds pera- 


* Cf. Demosth. Olynth. ii. § 29 :—peydAy ydp powrh, paddAov 8 Brow 4 rUxn wapa 
wayr’ dart 1d raw dvOpiwew spdypara: Procem. il. B. § 9:—rodAGw ydp rd rijs 
réyns abréparoy spare’: Procem. xxv. § 2:—ly r9 réxp 7d zAcioroy plpos yiyweras : 
Aeschines, On the Embassy, § 191 :—rijy réxyy, § xdvrew lori wvpia. See also 
Demosth. Epist. ii. § s. 
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Tvxn and dalpwp (or Satzduov) are sometimes combined (Lysias, 
Agst. Ayoratus, § 63):— 


fy 82 rdx7n cal 6 Bale reprezolynce *. 


§ 2. If in his philosophical opinions Euripides was greatly 
influenced by Anaxagoras, no less strong was the influence 
exercised on his religious and moral views by Orpheus’, 
Musaeus *, and Pythagoras*. We are not here specially 
concerned with the question how far the mysteries go to 
explain that theocrasia which is so noticeable in Euripides; 
but it may be interesting to quote and compare certain 
passages in Euripides and the Orators in which special 
reference is made to the mysteries and to those initiated 
in them. Most of these passages have reference to purity 
of life, and to the great care exercised so that the 
mysteries should be kept secret, and in no way polluted 
or violated 5. 

In the Rhesus (943-947) Orpheus is mentioned as the one 
who introduced these mystic celebrations, and with his name 
is subjoined that of Musaeus :— 


prornplwy re rév aroppyrey pavas 
BeLev "Oppheds, atravéynos vexpob 


’ Cf. Demosth. On the Symmories, § 36:—} réxn wal 1d Ba:zdrov: Croun, 
§ 303 :—4 daipords rwv0s 4 rdxns loxds: Lysias (?), Agst. Andocides, § 32 >—trd 
Sarpoviou revds dydpevos dyd-yens. 

* It is by no means certuin, however, that Euripides was ever strongly 
attracted by the Orphic sect. See M. Decharme’s arguments for and against 
(Euripide, &c., pp. 90-93). A passage in the Hipp. (quoted below) deecribes 
them as pietistic hypocrites. See also Paley’s note ad le. - 

* *It is now impossible to detach the real Orpheus, the Thracian bard, 
from the marvellous stories that grew round his name, and from the spurious 
‘‘Orphic hymns” that were attributed to him in later time, and which were 
constantly extended and interpolated. Miller thinks that Orpheus is really 
connected with the cult of the Chthonian Dionysus (Zaypevs) ; and that the 
foundation of this worship, and the composition of hymns for the initiations 
connected with it, were the real functions of this poet. Similarly Movoaios 
was a sort of eponymous representative of the hymns connected with the 
Eleusinian Mysteries’ (Merry, note on Aristoph. Frogs, 1033). 

* See Berlage, pp. 120-191, 162, 

® See Kennedy, Demosthenes against Leptines, Midias, dc., Appendix vi: Mahaffy, 
oe Greece, pp. 376-378: Holm, i. pp. 411-412: Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. 
C 
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roud $y xaraxrelves of Movoaidy re odp 
" cepydp soditny kant aretotoy dvdp eva 

€\Odvra, PotBos avyyovol zr” joxjoapey. 
The ethical precepts of Pythagoras, like the Orphic rites’, 
aimed at preserving the body pure from various things 
which were believed to pollute it—such as the eating of 
flesh, bloodshed, &c.—; and a passage of the Hippolytus 
(952-957), where Orpheus is mentioned, contains also perhaps 
an allusion to Pythagoras ?:— 


7dn vey atyes cat 3¢ dyyixov Bopas 

alrows xamnAev, ’Opdéa 7 Svar’ Exov 

Bdxxeve, woAAGY ypappdtoy TYyGy Kanvots’ 

éxel y ednpOns. rods 32 rovovrovs éyd 

hevyety apopwvG macr’ Onpevover ydo 

gepvots Adyotow, aloypda pnxavdpevos ®. 
Alongside the last lines in the above passage we may set 
these words of Pentheus (Bacch. 221-225) :— 


 gAnjpes 82 Ordoos ey péootow éordvas 
Kparjpas, GAAny 8 GAdoo” els epnulay 
ardocovcay evvais dpodvwy txnpereiy, 
apépaciw pey ws oi) pavddas Ovockdovs, 
tHy & “Adpodlrny apdo® &yew rod Baxxlov. 


But, in IL 73 ff. of the same play, the Chorus sing of the 
blessedness of the man who is initiated and pure of life :— 


w pdxap, Sorts eddal- 
pw tederds Oeay 


2 Cf. Aristoph. Frogs, 1032: 
“Oppeds py ydp rererds O hyiv waridate gévew 1° duixecba : 
Horace, Ars Poetica, 991-392 :— 
‘Silvestres homines sacer interpresque deorum 
Caedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus.’ 

* See Paley’s note ad lee. 

* See Paley’s note ad loc. It was at the celebration of the mysteries that 
Phaedra first saw Hippolytus (Hipp. 24-28). There is a reference to Dionysus 
and the Eleusinian mysteries in Jon, 1074 ff. :—aloytvopa: roy soAdupvor Oedy 
at. See also Her. Fur. 613 (with Paley’s and Gray & Hutchinson’s notes) ; 
Ale. 966 ff. (with Jerram’s note); and Appendix B to Hadley’s edition of 
Higpolytus. 
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eldms Biordy dycoredes 

cal O.raceverar Wr- 

xayv, éy dperot Baxxed’- 

wy daloe xabappoioww 
rd re parpds peyddas dpyta KuBéras Oeptrevor, 
ava Oipooy te rwdoocwy Kior@ Te oTeparvwleis 
Aidyvcov Ocpamever. 


The clean hands and pure heart we find again in Frag. 472 
l, 9-19) :— 

Ch 9-49) dyvéy 32 Blov relvoy ef ob 
Aids: Idalov pborns yerdunp, 
cat vuxtimddov Zaypéws Bpovras 
Tovs Gpopayous dairas reAdoas 
uyrpl r° dpelp 3gdas dvacxev 
Kat Koupiyrwp 
Bdxxos exAjOnv dowels. 
mdd\euxa 3° éxwv efpara pevye 
yéveoivy re BporGy xal vexpoOnxns 
ov xptarduevos THY T euyixor 
BpGow ederrdy wepvdraypat. 


In the speech Against Andocides (§§ 4-5) Lysias (?) asks 
the Athenians to consider what the initiated will think if 
a man like Andocides is &pxwy BacrAcds, and in that capacity 
performs the vows and sacrifices at the mysteries :— 

pepe yap, ay vert "Avdoxidns algos daadAray7 3c Hpas ex rode 
Tod dydvos Kat €XOn KAnpwodpevos tay evvda dpxdvrwy Kal Adxp 
Bacwreds, GAA te } Untp Hucy cat Ovolas Gvoe nal evyads ebferas 
Kata Ta watpia, ra pey ey re evOdde 'EAdevowle, ra 82 ey re 
"EAevoin lep@, wat rijs éoprijs émpedfoerat pvotnplos, Saws ay 
pydels adixp pnde doeBi wept ra lepd; xat rlva yrdpny olecbe 
éfew rovs pvotas rovs adixvovpévous, reddy Bwor roy Baowrda 
Goris ort cal dvapwmcbGor wdvta tra HoeBnuéva air, H rovs 
EAAous “EAAnvas, ot évexa ravrns tijs éoptijs .... 7 Ovew els ravrny 
THY Tarjyupw Bovddpuevor } Oewpety ; odd? yap dyvas db Avdoxldns 
oure rois E€w obre rots év0dde 31a ra HoeBnpdva. 
Initiation, says Isocrates, is one of the two best gifts: ever 
granted to men. In the Panegyric ($§ 28-29) he relates the 
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legend (pv8é3ns Adyos) of how Demeter had kindness shown 
her at Athens, and how she repaid that kindness by instruct- 
ing the Athenians in the cultivation of the ground and 
initiating them in the mysteries :— 

Afunrpos yap adixopérns els rv xdpav, Sr’ éxrAavyOn ris Képns — 
dpracbelons, xal mpds rovs mpoydvous ay ebpevas dareOelons 
éx ray ebepyeatay, gs ody ofdy 1 SAAots 7} Trois peuvnpévors dxover, 
cal dotons dwpeds dirrds, alzep péyrorat tvyxdvovew ovcat, rovs 
re xaprovs, ot rod pn Onpiddws Civ tas alrion yeydvact, xal rip 
reAeryy, Hs of peracydvres wepl re ris rod Blov redeurijs xal rod 
ctpnavros aldvos jdiovs ras éAnBas fxovew, x.1.X, 


Barbarians and murderers are excluded from the mysteries 
(ibid. § 157):— 


EvpormBat 82 xat Kijpuxes ey ry redern ray pvornplov bid 1rd 
rovrwy (sc. ray IlepoGv) pioos xat rots &AAots BapSdpos elpyer bas 
rap lepav Sowep rots avdpopdvors mpoayopevovow. 

Violation of the mysteries occasioned strong resentment 
(Isocr. xvi. § 6):— 

elddres 32 riy aédw réy pey wept Tovs Oeods pddtor’ dy dpyt- 
obeicar, ef ris els ra pvoripia halvorr’ efapaprdvwy, ray 8 &AAwD 
ef res riv Snpoxparlay roAygn xaradvety, x.7.A. 4. 


§ 8. An interesting set of passages is that relating to 
bloodguiltiness and pollution, and to the treatment of the 
murderer. The words found in this connexion are such as 
these :—ylacpa, mpoorpdémaos, aAtrypios, xabapés, &e. The 
pollution affects all with whom the murderer comes into 


1 The secrecy observed and the exclusion of aliens is mentioned also by 
the author of the speech Against Neaera (§ 73) in an interesting passage 
where we learn something of the special privileges of the wife of the 
Baowevs. Andocides (On the Mysteries, § 11) speaks of Alcibiades’ having 
performed the mysteries in a private house and before men who were not 
initiated. In an interesting passage (Agst. Andocides, §§ 51-53) Andocides is 
himself accused by Lysias (7) of a similar offence. The following passages 
have reference to special] laws dealing with the mysteries :—Andocides, On the 
Mysteries, § 115: Demosthenes, Against Midias, § 158 ‘Lycurgus the orator 
caused a law to be enacted that the women should not drive to Eleusis, that 
the poorer classes might not feel the distinction’ (Becker, Charicles). For 
various instances of punishment for violation of the mysteries see Demo- 
sthenes, Against Midias, §§ 175-180, 
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contact, and he himself is an outcast. He has no part in 
religious rites; he cannot sit at the same table with the 
innocent, or even speak to them; no temple or city will 
receive him. From many similar passages in Euripides we 
select the following :— | 
rl pot spocelwy xeipa onpalvers povop ; 
GS pi) ptoos pe cGy BddAn apooPleypdrwp ; 
(Her. Fur. 1218-1219). 
our’ épats dlras 
OvBats evorxety Socov jy 8 cat péva, 
és trotoy ipdy 4) marjpyupw dlrwp 
ely’ 3 ov yap Gras evapoonydpous exw 
(ibid. 1281-1284) 4. 
e\dav 8 exeioe, mpGra pév p ovdets Edvav 
éxoy ed3€£a0’, as Sects orvyovpevor’ 
ot 8 gcxov ald6, fda povorpdre(d por 
tapécxov, olxwy dvres ey ratty ordyet, 
atyy 3 erexrivavr’ axdpbeyxrdy pp, Saws 
Satros yevoluny mapards 7 avray dla, 
és 3 dyyos Buoy tcov d&ract Baxxlov 
pérpna wAnpdcarres elxoy Asorijy. 
; kayo “feddyfar pev Edvous oix nflovy, 
HAyouy 8& otyy xdddxovy odk eldévat, 
péya orevd(wy, otvex’ yw pnrpds poveds 
(Iph. Tawr. 947-957) 
Eofe 3’ “Apya rode py pas oréyats, 
BH wupt 3éxeo8at, pyre mpoodwvely rwa 
Bntpoxtovotyras (Orestes, 46-48). 


Passages to the same effect are not infrequent in the 
 Orators. The following may be instanced :— 


dovpdopéy 6 iptv cort rdvde puapdy Kat Gvayvoy dvra els 
(re) ta repévn tay Oedy elovdyra puialvew ry dyvelay abréy, eal 
te tas avras rpand{as Idyra ovyxaramysxAdvat rovs dvatrlous 
(Antiphon, rérp. A. a. § 10) ® 


1 See Paley’s note ad lee. 
* See Paley’s note ad lee. 
° Cf. rerp, A. B, § 13. 
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xaapdy ri add xaraorhoas (ibid. § 11)?. 

el 32 33) Ocla xnAls te dpdcavrs tpocalarer aoeBodvre, ov Slkatov 
ras Oelas mpooBords d:axwrvew ylyverOat (rerp. B. y. § 8)%. 

éxs 32 wapehOay rdv vopoy dy tpets Eber, elpyerOat ray lepay 
airdy Gs dAtripioy dvyra, raira mdyta Bracduevos eloedijAvdey 
jpav els thy wodw, xal EOvcey emt rév Bopdy dv ovx ekqv aire, 
xal aayvra rots lepots wept & AoéBncev, elomAGev els Td "EAXevolnoy, 
exepviaro ex rtijs lepas xépuB8os. iva xpi) ratra dvacxéobas ; 
motoy dlrovy, rotoy ovyyeri, totoy dixaorhy xp ToUTe yapicdpevoy 
xpUBdny pavepds rots Oeois amexOéobar; viv ov xp voulew 
Tuysopovpévous kat daaAAarropévous ’AvdoxBou thy wéAw xabalpew 
Kat dzoviotopretcbar xat dappaxdy drondunev xat dadrtrnplov 
anadAdrrecbas, os ty rovrwr ourds eore (Lysias(?), Agst. Andocides, 
§§ 52-53). 

dowep ddirnplp oidels dvOpdawy airG dueddyero (Lysias, Aget. 
Agoratus, § 79). 

dmtévat éexéAevoey es xdpaxas éx tév todtrdy ov yap Edn dety 
dvdpopdvoy airdy dvra oupnéuwew tiv wopmhy ty "AOnrg (did. 
§ 81) 

obdels yap atrp deddyero Gs dvdpopdve dye (tbid. § 82). 

cal rois &dAows BapBdpors elpyerOat ray lepGy donep rois dvdpo- 
gdvors spoayopevovory (Isocrates, Panegyr. § 157). 

év rolvuy rots mept rovrwy vdpos 56 Apdkwy doBepdy xara- 
oxevd(wy xat dewdy td twa adrdxeipa 4AAov GAAov ylyveoGat, 
xal ypadewy xepy(Bwy elpyerOat rdv dvipodpdvor, orovday, xparipwp, 
lepGy, dyopas, wdvra rédda deAOay ols pddcor’ dy twas gero 
emioxeiy rod rovodrdéy re Torey, Suws ov adelrero thy rod sexalov 
taf, addr’ EOnxev é¢’ ols e£eivar dxoxrwrivat, xdv ottw tis 8pdon, 
xabapov diudpioey etvac (Demosthenes, Leptines, § 158). 

totyapoby ovdepla médts atréy elace tap airy peroxeiy, GAAS 
padrAoy tay avdipoddvwy ijAavvey pees Agst. Leocrates, 
§ 133) ®. 


* Cf. rerp, A. y. § 12 (dyvevere riv wid); rerp.T. 7. § 7. 

® Cf Euripides, Iph. Taur, 1200:—eiuep ye anAis {Bard ny pnrpoerdvos: rerp. 
TP. a. §§ 9-5; ibid. & §§ 10-11. 

® For the pollution arising to a deity from seeing or touching a corpse see 
Euripides, Alestis, 22 (with Jerram’s note); Hipp. 1437-1438 








CHAPTER IV 


DEATH AND FUTURE LIFE—SUICIDE—BURIAL AND 
MOURNING CUSTOMS 


§ 1. Between the ninth and fifth centuries B.c. Greek ideas 
on the subject of death had undergone a considerable change’. 
In Homer the dead are mere «f8wAa or phantoms; drap dpédves 
ovx ét wapnay (Il. xxiii. 104), The life in the next world 
is by no means a thing to be desired. Achilles would rather 
work for hire and live on ground with a landless man than 
rule among the dead that are departed (Od. xi. 489 ff). Special 
crimes are visited by special punishment (Od. xi. 576-600). 
The dead pursue in the next world the vocations they had 
followed in this. Heracles—airds as contrasted with e%wAov— 
dwells with the gods (Od. xi. 6o1 ff), and Menelaus is trans- 
ported to the Elysian plain (Od. iv. 561-569)*, but in both 
cases this is due to divine relationship °. 

Sophocles, in a fragment * preserved by Plutarch (Jfor. p. 21), 
speaks of the better fortune of the initiated 5, but elsewhere 


‘ Por an able and interesting discussion on ancient beliefs regarding the 
soul and death see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, Livre L. cc. i, ii. pp. 7-20. He 
points out that the Indo-European race had from the earliest times believed 
in a future existence. See also ibid. pp. 416-417. | 

3 Cf, Euripides, Hel. 1676-1677 :— 

wal tr wAaviry Mevircy Ociw wdps 

paxdpeaw xarakdy vigdy tors pdpospov: 
Demosthenes (?), Epitaph. § 94. The ‘Isles of the Blest’ are unknown to 
Homer. 

* See Jebb’s Homer, pp. 71-78. 

* 753 (Nauck). 

§ This belief is often alluded to by Aristophanes (e. g., Peace, 375 5 Frogs, 158). 
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(e.g. Oed. Col. 955; Trach. 1173; El. 1166, 1170) he speaks 
of the dead as having no share in anything. 

In Aeschylus the dead are not deprived of understanding: 
they are cognisant of human things and aid their friends 
(Choeph. 139, 323-326, 456-457; Hum. 598-599). 

So far the poets. Let us turn our attention to the philo- 
sophers. The Pythagorean theory—borrowed perhaps from 
the Egyptians, perhaps from the Orphic mysteries—was that 
the soul had fallen from a higher existence, and was in this 
life shut up in the body as in a prison, whence it escaped at 
death and passed into the bodies of animals. This theory 
was accepted by Empedocles and extended by Plato. 

Heraclitus held that what we call life is really death, and 
that death is life. 

The physiciste—Epicharmus, Democritus, &c.—explained 
death by physical laws. 

Socrates consistently declared that he was ignorant of the 
nature of death: his opinion seems to have been merely 
that it was a separation of soul and body (Apol. 29 A; Gorg. 
524 B; Phaed. 64 C). 

Here, as in the matter of religion, Euripides wavers be- 
tween various opinions, expressing at one time the vulgar 
belief, at another that of the physicists, at another that of the 
philosophers". He is deeply impressed with the uncertainty 
of the whole matter. In Frag. 638 he says:— 

tle 3 otdey el rd Civ pév tor xarbaveix, 

ro xarOaveiy 382 (iv xdro vopl(eras? ; 
These lines recall forcibly such passages in the philosophers 
as those alluded to above—Plato, Gorg. 492 E-493 A, &.—, 
but it is uncertain whether they are to be directly referred to 
Pythagoras, to whom the idea is attributed by Plato (Phaed. 
61 D, 62B; ef. Cratyl. 400C). Berlage (pp. 204-205) prefers 

* For the conflicting thoughts of Euripides on death see Docharme, 
Euripide, dc., pp. 124-138. 

* Cf. Frag. 833 -— 

vis 8 ol8er al (iw rou 38 xledryras Caveis, 

7d (qv 82 Ovgoxeay tori; sAty Spas Bporén 
vyooovow ol BAdwovres, ol 8 dAmAéres . 
ob3ty vocovew obS2 alxryvra:s xazd, 
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to set them alongside this passage from the zept ¢icews of 
Heraclitus :— 

aOdvarot Ovnrol, Oryrot aOdvarot, Covres roy éxelveoy ‘Odvarop, 
roy 8% éxelywy Blov retrecres}. 
As for physical explanations we may compare specially 
the second part of Frag. 839:— xupei 8 dalow xzr.d. (See 


above, p. 16.) Everything returns to the place whence it © 


came: body and soul are separated by death: the latter 
returns to aether, the former to earth 2. 
We have a reminiscerce of Anaxagoras in Hel. 1014-1016:— 


6 vods 
Téy KatOavatoy Cy py ov, yropuny 3 tye 
dOdvarov, els GOdvaroy aldép éurecap ®. 


The following passages may also be noted as conflicting 
with current opinions :— 


ovdéy éc6 & xarOavéy (Alc. 381). 
ov rairdy, & wat, Tre BAéwev rd xarOaveir 
TO pity ydp ovdév, rp 3° Evecow edness 
(Tro. 628-629). 
7d pr yevésdar tO Oaveiv Troy rA€éyw (ibid. 631) *. 
7d das Tdd avOpdnotow FduTov BrA€mey, 
Ta vépOe 8 ovdév' palverar 3 dbs evxeras 
Oaveiv’ xaxis Civ xpeicooy 7 Oaveiy KadGs 
(Iph. Aul. 1250-1252). 
Tous (Gvras ev Spay xarOavey d& was dvip 
yi) xat oxic 1d pndey els ovdey péwec (Frag. 532). 
Frag. 450 recalls the vextvwy duevnra xdpnva of Homer, and 
is perhaps due to the Epic tradition in tragedy :— 
el prey yap olke? veprépas zd xOovds, 
éy rotow oixér’ ovow, ovdey ay abévor. 
In several places we find the belief that the dead are able 
' Frag. 60. See Zeller, Pre-Socratie Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 84 (English Trans- 
Ge Frag. 195 :—awavre riere: xOaw waduy re AapuBdva., 
* There we find also th: idea of the future punishment of sin. See Jerram's 
and Paley’s notes ad loc.; and cf. Suppl. 532. 


* Cf. Hyperides, Epitigh. ad fin.:—el ply lors 7d dwoGavely Suonow rH pd 
ryeréoOas, «7A, 
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to hear and answer prayers (Hel. 64, 961-968; Her. Fur. 490; 
El. 677-684; Or. 1225 ff"). They can aid friends and injure 
foes (Heracl. 1032-1044; Tro. 1234). 
Sometimes death is spoken of as an evil, sometimes as 
a blessing :— 
6 Odvaros sevdyv xaxdy (Iph. Aul. 1416). 
td yap Oaveiy 
kaxGy péysotoy ddppaxoy youl (eras 
(Heracl. 595-596) * 
éxpiy yap Has ovAAoyor totovpévous 
tov divra Opnvety els So” Epxerat xaxd, 
roy 3 av Gavdvra xal aédvwy wenavpévoy 
xalpovras evpnpotyras exadunew ddpwy (Frag. 449). 
Macaria prays that there may be nothing beneath the earth 
(Heracl. 593):— : 
dPgintes Jai ef re 3% xara xOovds° 
ely ye pévrot pndéy®. 
There are, besides numerous commonplaces about death. All 
must die (Alc. 419, &c.): all shrink from death (ibid. 671, &.). 
Death is better than a life of shame (Hee. 377, &c.). 


It is such commonplaces as these that are most frequent 
in the Orators‘*. Of philosophic discussion as to death and 
a future life there is, naturally, little or nothing. In a few 
passages we find a reference, usually introduced by an ¢i, 
to the idea that after death knowledge may yet remain. But 
this «i is a mere form of language, and not meant to give . 
rise to doubt or questioning. It is not the sceptieal ef of 
Euripides :— 

ef ris Coriy aloOnors rots rereheurnxdot wept trav evOdde ytyvo- 
pévoy (Isocrates, ix. § 2: cf. xiv. § 61). 

* See above, p. 52. " 

3 Cf. Ale. 937; Hipp. 599; Or. 1522; Hyperides, Epitaph. ad fin. 

> See Paley’s note ad loc. For othor passages relating to a future state see 
Ale. 364, 437 (row dvddtoy cixov), 745, 1092 (with Paley’s and Jerram’s notes); 
Her. Fur. 607. 

* Cf. Andocides, On the Mysteries, §§ 57, 125: Lysias, Frag. xxxiv. 53, 
$4: Isocrates, Ad Nic. § 36; Ad Demon. § 43; Erag. §§ 1-5; Archid. § 108; 
Panegyr. $§ 77,95: Aeschines, On the Embassy, § 181: Demosth. Crown, §§ 97, 
205; Lept. § 8a: Lycurgus, Agel. Leocrates, § 81. 
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& 8 orw alcOnors ev “Acdov xal extédrActa wapa rod datpovlov, 
Somep SwodapBdvopey, x.r.A. (Hyperides, Epitaph. ad fin.). 

Hyodpas 8 eywye xal rdv wardépa atr@ roy reredevtnxdra, ef ris 
Goa gor aloOnois tots éxet wept rv evOdde yryvopevwr, dadvreopy 
dy yadexdraroy yevéoOat dxaonjy, x.t.A. (Lycurgus, Agst. 
Leocrates, § 136). 

In a striking passage in the speech Against Leptines 
(§ 64), Demosthenes affirms that a man may die, but his 
deeds never :— 


qxovoate prey ray Wndtopdtwr, © Svdpes duactal, rovrwy 3 
tows evr rGv dvdpGv oixér’ eloly. adda rd épya rd mpaxdévt’ 
gor, exerdnrep dnak eapdx On. 
Though the idea is different, the language recalls that of 
George Eliot:—‘Our deeds are like children that are born 
to us; they live and act apart from our will: nay, children 
may be strangled, but deeds never; they have an indestructible 
life both in and out of our consciousness ’.’ 


§ 2. Suicide is rarely mentioned. In one passage (Hel. 
96-97) Euripides says that only a madman would commit 
suicide :— 

TE. olxetov airdv GAeo’ dry’ ent Fidos. 
EA. pavévr’; eet tls cwdpovdy rraly 143° yp; 
In another passage he speaks of it as dydctop (H er. Fur. 
| 1230-1212) :— 
lm mat, xardoxeOe Adovros dyplov Oupdy, as 
Spépov ext ddvov, dvdcroy efdyet, 
xaxa Oé\wy Kaxots ovvdyat, réxyor 3. 


But there are circumstances which render it noble iF. 
1012-1014) :— 


nod dir’ eAjnpOns 7 Bpoxovs dprwpér, 
i) Pdoyavoy Oryovo’, & yevvala yur} 
Spdcaev dy rolotca ray adpos méow?; 


» The passage is quoted by Prof. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, 
p. 114. 

* Cf ibid. ‘eis (with Paley’s note) ; Or. 415. 

® See Paley’s note ad ioe, 
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In Hel. 298-302, suicide is regarded as a virtue, but suffo- 
cation is deprecated ':— 
Gaveiv' xpdricrov’ aGs Odvow’ ay ovv Kades ; 
doxijpoves pev dyxdvat uerdporot, 
cay rotas SotvAots Svompemes voplCerat, 
ogayal 3 éxovow ebyevés re xal xaddp, 
opixpdy 8 6 xatpds xdpr’ daadAdfar Blov*. 


I have found only one passage in the Orators where suicide 
is mentioned. Andocides speaks of a case of attempted 
suicide by hanging :— 


4 82 Tod "Ioxopdxou Ovydrnp rebvdvat voploaca Avorredciv 7 Civ 
dpGoa ra ytyvdueva adrayxopém perafs xarexwrtdn (On the 
Mysteries, § 125). 


§ 8. There was no observance in which the Greeks were 
more punctilious than in the burial of the dead and mourning 
ceremonies*. A strong religious feeling attached to this 
observance. It was, besides, the universal usage among the 
Greeks, and to deprive one of burial was to be guilty of 
a deed peculiarly horrible. The usual ceremonies are duly 
described by Becker,—the washing and arraying of the dead 
body, the cutting of the hair, the lacerating of the cheeks, &c. 
The phrase most frequently employed in speaking of these 
burial and mourning customs is ra vop(dueva (or its equi- 
valent). So we find in Euripides, Alc. 609, os vopl(era; 
Suppl. 19, vdpys’ arlCovres OeSy: Antiphon, wepi tod xopevros, 
§ 37, ra vop(dpeva rorjoas *. 


1 Because it was regarded as preventing the free escape of the yuy}. See 
Jerram’s note ad le., and Paley’s notes on this passage and on Andy. 811-818. 
For Euripides on suicide see Decharme, Euripide, de., pp. 129-123, 

* Cf. Hamlet’s soliloquy. 

® See Becker, Charicles, Excursus to Scene ix: Mahaffy, Old Greck Life, 
pp. 59-60: Coulanges, La Cilé Antique, Livre L. ec. £ 

* Cf. also Euripides, Suppl. 561: Isocrates, xix. § 33: Isneus, ii. §§ 4, 10; 
vi. § 65; vii. § 30; ix. §§ 4, 7, 99: Aeschines, Agst. Timarchus, § 19; Aget. 
Ctesiphon, § 77: Demosthenes, On the Crown, § 243; Agel. Timocrates, § 107: 
Dinarchus, Agst. Aristogeiton, §§ 8, 18 And see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
Pp. 83- 
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Especially may we compare a passage in the Supplices with 
one in Lysias :— 
vexpovs 8% rovs Oaydvras, ov BAdarwy wd, 
ovd drdpoxpiras mpoodépwy dywvrlas, 
— Odwat exaud, rdv TlaveAAqvey vdpov 
ré(wr (Suppl. 524-527): 
“EAAnvexod vdpov orepynbévres (Lysias, Epitaph. $9). 
Even a slain enemy, as we see from these passages, was 
not deprived of the rites of burial *. 
For the anxiety as to the discharge of these rites we may 
adduce a passage from Isaeus (vii. § 30) :— 


mdvres yap of reAcurncew pédAovres mpovoiay worodvrat copay 
airay, Sxws pn eLepnudcover tovs aperépovs abrGy olkovs, GAN’ 
gorat tis xat 6 évaytGy xal mdyta Ta vopi Cueva atrots mowour 
3:0 kay Gmades reAcuTycwow, GAX’ ovy vidy moro duevor xara- 


Aelzovce. 


As to the religious feeling the following passages may be 
instanced :— 
rots yap Oavodcr xpi) roy ov reOvnxéra 
ryas Siddvta xOdnoy ed odBew Oeov 
(Euripides, Phoen. 1320-1321). 
tva pyxére els tous reOveGras efayaprdvovres tAelw wept Tovs 
Oeots efvBplowow (Lysias, Epitaph. § 9. See the whole 
passage, §§ 7-9). 
«2.» Qdetro ph mepudety rorovrovs Svbpas arddovs yevouevous 
_pnde wedeiss 00s xat mdrproy vdpoy Karadvdpevoy, @ advres 
&vOpwaor xpapevor d:aredotow ovx os vm avOpwrlyns Kepdve 
gicews GAX’ as td Satpovlas xpooteraypévy dvvdpews (Isocrates, 
Panath. § 169). 
teXeutycavra 3 abrdv, ivlka & yey evepyerotpevos oix alaOdyeras 
Gp ev mdcxet, TysGrat $2 & vopos nai rd Ociov, Odarew dn Kedever Kad 
radAa Toreiy Ta vout(épeva (Aeschines, Agst. Timarchus, § 14) *. 
' Cf. also Lysias, x. § 7; xii. § 96. To deprive a criminal of the rites of 
burial was the most terrible punishment that could be inflicted on him. 
Cf. Aesch. Septem contra Thedas, 1013 ff. : Soph. Antig. 198 ff.: Eur. Phoen. 1627- 
1634: Lysias, Epitaph. §§ 7-9. 


* Cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, Livre L. o. i. p. 10 :—‘ Toute l’antiquité a été 
persuadée que sans la sépulture l'ame était misérable, et que par la sépulture 
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In illustration of the mourning ceremonies—the xéopos of 
the dead, &c.—the following passages may be quoted :— 


éx 8 edodca xedplvoy 3dpwy 
écOijTa xécpoy r evmpenGs foxjoaro 
(Eur. Alc. 160-161) *. 

avAay mapobe 8 ody bpd : 

mnyatoy @s vopl(eras 

xépuep’ ext POiray wiAats, 

xalra 7 otrs ext apobvpos 

topatos, & 31) vextwv 

wévOe. alrvet, ovd2 veadfs 

Soumel xelp yuvatxay (ibid. 98-104). | 

tls ydp ox amexelparo, ézeidh) Td bV0 Tardvrw ef "Axis AAGEror 5 
9 tis ob péAay tudrioy eddpnoer, ds d1a Td wévOos KANpovopHowy 
ths ovolas ; (Isaeus, iv. § 7). 

al piv oy yuvaixes, oloy elxds, wept roy rereAeuTynxéra joay 
(Isaeus, vi. § 41)?. 

But Euripides reminds us that costly obsequies matter 
nothing to the dead, that mourning is useless, that grief 
ought to be kept within due limits :— --: 

Boxe 82 trois Oavodor d:addpey Spay, - 
el wAovolwy tis revferae xreptopdrop. 
xevov 32 yatpwy’ ott ray (dvray rdéde 
(Tro. 1248-1250) *. 
tl 3 ay apoxdénros, ef Odds del orevery ; 


(Ale. 1079). 


elle devenait & jamais heureuse.’ And again (p. 11) :—‘On peut voir dans les 
écrivains anciens combien l"homme était tourmenté par la crainte qu’aprés 
sa mort les rites ne fussent pas observés A son égard. C’était une source de 
poignantes inquiétudes. On craignait moins la mort que la privation de 
sépulture. C'est qu’il y allait du repos et du bonheur éternel.’ He goes on 
to explain on this ground the conduct of the Athenians in the trial of the 
generals after Arginusae. 

' See Paley’s note ad loc. And cf. Alc. 149, 613, 663 (with Jerram’s notes) ; 
Ha. 1062, 1186, 1279; Tro. 1147, 1200; Hec. 578, 615; Et. go, 146, 509; pa. 
Taur. 156, 632; Or. 96, 112, 457; Phoen. 922; Herad. 566. 

* Cf. Eur. Tro, 381, 480; El. 923; Alc. 425, 818, 827; Hee. 653; Her. For. 
1989; <Andr. 1209; Suppl. 50, 73, 826, 983. And see Coulanges, La QU 
Antique, Livre I. c. x. 

® Cf. Hel. 1421 3 Frag. 640. 
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mavoas 8¢ Avans tay TeOvnxdérwy tueEp’ 
nacw yap dvOpdnocw Ade mos OeGy 
Wijpos xéxpavrat, xarOaveiy dpelrcras 
| (Andr. 1270-1272). 
navtwy Td Oaveiy 1rd 3é Kowvdy dxos 
perplws ddryety codpla pererg (Frag. 46)". 
ylyrwoKxe tavOpéreta pyd treppérpws | 
dAyet xaxois yap ov-cv mpdoxercat porn (Frag. 418). 
Very similar are the words of Lysias (?) (IL § 77):— 

GAAG yap ovx od 6 re det rotadta dAodiperGat ov yap édap- 
Odvouey yas avrovs dvres Ovnrol dore rl det, & wdédat apocedo- 
kGpev trelrecOat, inetp tovTwy viv &yGecOat, 7 Alay ofrw Bapéws . 
hépew em rais rijs dicews cupdopais, émorapévovs St 5 Odvaros 
Kowds Kal Trois xetpiorors xai rois BeArlorots ; x.T.A. 


3 Cf. Hee. 960; Tro. 693; Andr. 1234; Frag. 932. 
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CHAPTER V 
LIFE IN ITS GENERAL ASPECTS 


A MAN’s way of looking at death is closely connected with 
his ideas of life; and we may now proceed to consider how 
Euripides and the Orators regarded life—I mean life as a 
whole, life in its general and universal aspect. In such 
a matter individual temperament is always a prominent 
factor,—a fact of which Euripides is a striking example. He 
was naturally gloomy and morose, lived the life of a retired 
student, and took little or no part in the pleasures of public 
life. His sceptical doubts in the matter of religion also 
exercised, doubtless, a strong reflex action on his judgment 
of life generally. Further—at least in the latter part of his 
life—times had changed : life had become sadder, Greece had 
been torn by long wars and civil discord, and the ancient 
morality had been undermined. New opinions, aided greatly 
.by Socrates and his disciples—and not least by Euripides 
himself—had begun to prevail. If, then, Euripides regards 
life as difficult, sad, gloomy, it is only what we should have 
expected. His plays abound everywhere with reflections on 
the evils of existence, on the difficulty of attaining to happi- 
ness, on the fleeting, unstable nature of human things’. 

There are, no doubt, some passages of a different cast. 

Alcestis declares that nothing is more precious than life 
(Ale. 301):— 

Woxiis yap ovddy eors tiysscrepop. 


* Cf. Decharme, Euripide, dc., p. 10§:—'Un des caractéres cesentiels de la 
morale d’Euripide est le pessimisme.’ 
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Iphigenia exclaims (I[ph. Aul. 1250-1252) :— 
7d das 10d avOpdzotow Adioroy BArAéwew, 
ra répOe 3° ovddy palverat 8 ds etyeras 
Oarci’ xaxGs (hy xpciocov 7 KxadGs Oavety. 
In Troudes, 628-629, we have these words :— 
ov tavror, & zai, Tp BArAéwew 1d xarOaveir 
Td pip yap ovdéer, To 3 Ereow EATiBes. 

But such sentiments are peculiarly appropriate to the 
characters to whom they are assigned ; for, in each case, death 
is to them the greatest of evils. They are, therefore, no proof 
of inconsistency in Euripides. One passage (Suppl. 195-218) 
Berlage (p. 135) singles out for special consideration. It is 
& panegyric on human life, the growth of civilisation, and the 
beneficence of the deity. The poct seems to express a belief 
even in divination (ll. 211-213), though elsewhere he speaks 
of it with deep distrust and hatred. Berlage is right, I 
think, in regarding this passage as a rhetorical exercise or 
eriderfis, especially as it is introduced by these words :— 

dAAowwe 39 "advyo’ dprAAnOets Adye 

TOLD » 
Besides, the play of the Supplices is entirely free from 
religious scepticism; and, in any case, such passages are 
as scarce as those of an opposite nature are plentiful. It is 
true that Euripides was not the first Greek writer to express 
gloomy thoughts about life’. The dark side of human 
experience cannot remain unnoticed by any man who thinks. 

In Homer (Jl. xvii. 446-447) we have these words :— 

ov pep ydp tl zov eorw dilupdrepoy dvdpds 
navrwr, Soca te yatay exe aveler re nal Epre*® 

Similar sentiments are to be found in Hesiod. Pindar 
speaks of man as a oxas dvap®. In Herodotus, Solon’s speech. 

! For the melancholy of the Greeks see Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius, pp. 130-165: Campbell, Greek Tragedy, pp. 103 ff.; Berlage, De Euripide 
Philosopho, pp. 135-138: Decharme, Euripide, dc, pp. 105-108. M. Decharme 
says (p. 105) :—‘ Des le temps des poemes homeériques, l"humanité grecque 
a conacience de sa mis?re.” 


3 Cf. 1. vi. 146 12; Od. xx. 201-203. 
® Pytt. viii. 95. 
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to Croesus is of a similar tenor. Such passages abound also 
in Aeschylus and Sophocles. In Ajaz, 126, Odysseus speaks 
of men as ewida jf} xoddny oxidy; and, in the Oed. Col. 
(1225 ff.), the Chorus declare that it is better never to be 
born :— 

pi diva rv daavra vixg Adyor’ 1d 3’, exet ary, 

Bijvar xetOev GOey wep ixee 

moAY devrepoy as Tdyxtora}, 

But in no writer do we find such a continual iteration of 
these thoughts as in Euripides *. 

Life is a shadow, @ wrestling: there is no music to heal 
sorrow, no rest from trouble: all must suffer: mortals are 
fed on trouble: no man is fortunate: woes are numerous, 
happiness is scarce: none is altogether happy: human ills are 
infinite. 

74 Oynra 3° ov viv apGrov jyotpa oxiay (Med. 1224). 
sadalopad’ jyay 5 Blos (Suppl. 550). 

arvylovs 82 Bpordy oidels AUTAS 

nipero povon Kat moAuxdpdos 

goais mavew, 2€ Sy Odvaror 

Serval re Texat opdddAovar ddpous (Afed. 195-198). 
was 3° ddurmpds Blos avOpdéamp 

xoux fort aévwov dvdnavors (Hipp. 190-191). 
poxOeiv 8 Bporoiow avdyxn (zbid. 207). 

@ advot tpépovres Bporovs (ibid. 367). 

ovx ot8 Saws elcou. av edruxey twa 

Ovnray (zbid. 981). 

modAal ye woddois elor ounpopal Bporap, 

poppal 32 d:addpovorw. ey 3° ay evruxes 

pédts ror’ e£evpor ris dvOpazwy Bip (Lon, 381-383). 
Guntay 8 SABwos és rédros ovdseis 

ovd’ ebdalyop" 

obnw yap épu tis SAvaos (Iph. Aul. 161-163). 

cot ob ris dvdpay els Anayr’ eddapovel (Frag. 45). 


* See Jebb’s note ad loc. Cf. Theognis, 425-428 ; and see Butcher, lee. cié, 
(p. 142); Decharme, Evripide, de, p. 119. 
* Theognis comes nearest to Euripides in this respect. 
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2. . Kovdels 3c rédovs evdatpovet (Frag. 273). 

obx Ear dors mdvt dvip evdatpovel x.t.d. (Frag. 661). 

mOAN Eoriy dvOpdrowrw, & Févor, xaxd (Frag. 204). 

ged hed, Bporelwy aypdrwy Scar rvyas 

Scat re popdal> répua 3° ovK eirot ris dy (Frag. 211). 

ov Oaip’ re€as Ounrdv syra dveTvxelv (Frag. 651). 

&vacca, toAAois got dvOpdawy Kxaxd, 

rots 3° dpre Arye, rots 8% xlyBuvos podrety. 

KUKAosS ydp atrés xapmlyos te yas purots 

Ounray re yeveg? ray pev avferar Bios, 

ray d& POlve re nat OeplCerar madw (Frag. 415)'. 

Oynrds yap Sy xat Ounta meloecOar ddxer* | 

(7) de0d Blov (Hv dftois EvOpwaos Sv; (Frag. 1075). 
Joy and sorrow are mingled in human life: he is most 
blessed whom day by day no ill befalls :— 


Set 3€ oe xalpew Kat AvTEtoAar 

Ovnrés yap Epus (Iph. Aul. 31-32) *. 

towade Ovntay tay tradatndpwy Blos’ 

ovr’ ebruyel rd adpray ore dvoTUxEl. 

[evdarpovel re xadOis ovx eddamovet] (Frag. 196). 

xeivos dABteraros, 

St Kar’ tap ruyxaver pydty candy (Hec. 627-624). 
Fortune is capricious and changeful: all things are fleeting: 
the future is uncertain :— 


ovx gorwy ovdey mordp ovr ebdofla 
our av xadGs mpdcoovra ph mpdfew Kaxds. 
gvpovor 8 avra Oeol wdAw re nal mpdow, x.r.A. 
(Hee. 956-958). 

Ta Ovnra roratr ovdey ev raire péver (Ion, 969). 
KouK €ott Ovnrév sors eLenlorarat 
THY avproy péddovoay el Bidcerat (Alc. 783-784). 
mov 8n TO capes Ovaroto. Btoras ; 
Ooatot pey vavol adpoy avoal card BévOos SAcop 
ldvvovet’ roxas 382 Oyyrav 

* Cf. Homer’s well-known lines, Il. vi. 146 ff. :— 

oin wep PUAXaw -yeveh, roin 88 wal dyBdpy #.7.d. 
* Cf. Suppl. 196. 
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TO pep péy’ els ovdey 5 aodds xpdvos 

peOlornot, 7d 82 petoy atfwv (Frag. 304). 

- - « BéBatoy odd rijs de réxyns éxwy (Hel. 715). 
lis id, wavddxpur’ epapyépwy 

€6vn stodvrova, Aevoces, ws wap @ndas 

potpa Balver 

érepa 3 repos dpelBeras 

anpar ty xpovp paxpy’ 

Bporéy 3 6 was doradpnros aléy (Or. 976-981)1. 


‘A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things’ 
(Frag. 285, esp. ll. 18-20) :— 


ofrws Eptoroy pn wemepacbat xadGp. 
éxetvo yap peuyfped” ofos fy wore 
cays per dvdpdy julx’ nirdxou Bly *. 

Moral inequalities exist and perplex (Hipp. 1102-1110) :— 
3 péya poe ta Ocdy pedrcdjpad’, Srav ppévas &dOn, 
Avmas mapatpet’ Liveow 3€ rw’ ede xevOws 
Aelwopat ey re rvxais OvarGy xal ey Epypact Aevoowy" 
&dAa ydp SdAodey dyelBerat, 
pera 3° forara: dvdpdoww alay 
moAutAdrntos del. 


Every man must bear his own burden (Iph. Taur. 687) :— 


rapa def dépew end. 
The future terrifies: ‘carpe diem ’:— 
4} mov rd pédAoy exdoBel xab’ nyépay® 
&s Tod ye mdoxew rovmody petCoy xaxdy (Frag. 135). 
ravr’ ovy dxovcas xal pabay euod adpa, 
eUdpatve caurdy, wive, rov xa? nyépay 
Blov doylCov adv, rd 3° GAdAa rijs roxns (Ale. 787-789) *. 


1 Cf. Hipp. rr09; Hee. §5, 60, 283, 492, 846; Andr. 5, 462; Her. Fur. ror, 216, 
735, 3291; Suppl. 331, 552, 608; Jon, 1504, 15129; Tyo. 472, 610, 634, 1203; 
Hel. §10, 713, 1140; Et. 183, 304; Iph. Taur. 721, 112%; Or. 340; Iph. Aul. 1610; 
Phoen. 1758; Herad. 610, 863; Rhesus, 317, 332, 882; Frag. 157, 158, 262, 330, 
420, 536, 549, 554, 684, 1074. 

3 Cf. Tro. 147 

® See above, p. 27, and cf, Suppl. 206; Frag. 286, 832. 

* Ch. Her. Fur. 503-505 ; Bacck. 995. 
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Amid al] the uncertainties of life it is best to trust ever in 
hope :— 

otros 3 dvip Apiotos Sores eAxlos 

nénoWev del 1d 8° dopety dvbpds xaxod 

(Her. Fur. 105-106). 

év @Anlow xpi Tods copots &yew Bloy (Frag. 408). 

pir ebruxoica tacay nrlay xdAa 

aks te mpdocovo’ éAnlBos xedviis Exov (Frug. 409) }. 


And Euripides, as we might expect, wonders what is the 
origin and explanation of evil (Frag. 912, IL 9-13) :— 

aduyov 38 és das Wuxas erépwr 

rois Bovdopévors &OAous mpopabety 

ad0ev EBraoroy, tis pila xaxGy, 

tlya Set paxdpwy éxdvoapdvous 

evpety pdéxOwy dydzavday. 


It is seldom that the Orators linger to indulge in such 
reflections. They are, as might be expected, most numerous 
in the essayist Isocrates. 

The following are, I think, most of the passages bearing on 
the subject :— 

duot 3¢, @ avdpes, cal r@ mpdry rodro eludyrt dpOGs doxet 
elpficOat, Ste wdvres GvOpwnot ylyvovra eat r@ D Kat KaxGs 
mparrew *, peydAn 8& dnmov Kat 1d eLapaprety dvempatla earl, cat 
eloly edruxdécraro: pay of @ddxiora eLapaprdvovres, cwdppovdcraros 
dé ot ay rdxiora peraytyrdonwon. Kai ratra ov dtaxéxptrat rots pep 
ylyverOar rots 8% py, GAN’ ~orw ev rq cow Tacw avOpenots Ka? 
éfapaprety re xal xaxGs apaga (Andocides, rept rijs davrod xa6~ 
ddov, §§ 5-6). 

Kowwh yap %) ruxn kal rd pédAdAoy adparoy (Isocrates, Ad Demon. 
§ 29). 

vdpile pydey etvat ray dvOpwalywy BéBacov (ibid. § 42). 

. SpGca de wept péy ras dAdAas mpdfes odrw rapaxddes obcas 


? For this happier aspect of Hope cf. Tro. 676; Frag. 761, 826. Hope was 
more usually regarded as vain, deceitful, winged. Sce Iph, Taur. 414-418 
Suppl. 479 ; Her. Fur. 460; Frag. 391, 650. And cf. Butchor, Some Aspects of the 
Greek Genius, pp. 133-136, 

® Cf above, p. 63. 
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tas ruxas Gore woAAdis ey adbrais cat rovs dpovlyous aruxeiy cal 
tous dvoyrovs xaropOobp, x.r.Ar. (Isocr. Panegyr. § 48). 

alrioy 3 rovrwy early, drt roy dyabGy cal tGy xaxGy ovdey avrd 
xa atrd xapaylyverat rois dvOpdzois, x.r.d. (Isocr. Areop. § 4). 

kal xuBepyirns dyabds évlore vavayet xat dvip omovdaios druxet 
(Isocr. Frag. iii. (3’.) 3). 
_ 6 pepampdvos tl eoriy vOpwaos, ex’ ovdert ray cupBdvrey 
ducxepavet (tbid. 5). 

tis evruxlas dowep Smépas tapovons dmodavew det (ibid. 7). 

In the speech Against Ctesiphon, §§ 132 ff, Aeschines gives 
a& list of sudden and unexpected changes of fortune. 

The following passages are also in point :— 


execdimep G3nrov 7d pédAoy dracw avOpdrots (Demosthenes, 
For the Liberty of the Rhodiana, § 21). 

iv yap (sc. rixny) 6 BéAriora mparrew voulCwy at dplorny Exew 
oldperos, obx oidey ef [rotavrn] pevet péxpe ris éomépas, x.1.d. 
(Demosth. On the Crown, § 252). 

... advra 8 dvOpaemwva jyeicbar (Demosth. Lept. § 161). 

GAN’, otuar, rd péAAov GdnAoy wacw avOpdrors, cat pixpot Katpor 
peydhwy mpaypdrwy alrioe ylyvovrat (ibid. § 162). 

éylvwoxoy axpiBds roy pey tray wortrevopévwy Blov edxlynroy 
Ovra, rd 3¢ péAAov Adparop, moixidas B& Tas Tis rvxNs peraBodds, 
dxplrovs 88 rods ry ‘EAAdda xaréxovras Katpots (Demades (2), 
Frag. 34). 

6AroOnpat 82 xal cuvexeis al wapd tray apaypdroy ywdpevat 
peraBodal (Demades (7), Frag. 47). 
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WE have already remarked (Introd. p. 7) that the dramas 
of Euripides reflect faithfully the circumstances which in 
Greece distinguished the close of the fifth century B.c.—the 
struggle between the old and the new, the spirit of restless 
inquiry, the growing rationalism and scepticism in matters 
of philosophy and religion. Hence such a prayer as that of 
Frag. 912 (quoted above, p. 65), with which we may compare 
Frag. 376 :— 

obx od Srp xpy Kaydvt tras Bpotay rixas © 
ép0ds orabpjcavr’ elddvar rd dpacréoy'. 


There is, I think, nothing like this to be found in the 
Orators. 

It does not concern us here to inquire how much truth 
there is in the indictment brought by Aristophanes against 
Euripides—a pupil of the sophists—and against the sophists 
themselves. There are certainly many things in Euripides 
which might tend to corrupt Athenian morality, just as 
there is much which might tend to improve it, But it is 
neither profitable nor fair to isolate these passages and 
consider them apart from the context and the dramatic 
proprieties*, Besides, in this respect a comparison with 

® See Berlage, p. 140. 

* For a discussion of these questions see Berlage, pp. 144 ff There are 
many passages in Euripides which breathe a high morality—‘I’élévation des 

sentences morales dont son théAatre est semé’ (Decharme, Euripide, dc., p. 22)— | 


| and go to prove that, as the influence of religion decayed, the influence of the ; 
human conscience increased,—that Greek morality was purer than Greek , 
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the Orators would be singularly barren. What they have 
in common with Euripides is rather the commonplace maxims 
of morality. 

It is probable, I think, that the highest virtue was re- 
garded by Euripides not in the way in which it had been 
commonly regarded in Greece. The dperj of the Greeks 
consisted in the union of wise thought with noble action, 
and each of these was as important as the other. That 
man only was possessed of true ‘excellence’ who was a good 
citizen. This civil and political side of dperj was by Euri- 
pides less emphasised than that side of it which looked to 
moral purity. He himself chose a life of seclusion in prefer- 
ence to a life of publicity. In this, as in much else, he 
showed himself more modern than his contemporaries. 

Nowhere has he stated definitely his idea of the highest 
virtue. 

In Frag. 853 we have not so much a definition of virtue 
as a whole as an enumeration of individual virtues :— 


tpets eloty dperal ras xpedy o° doxety, téxvop, 
Geovs te TYsay rovs Te dicavras yovis 

popous Te xowvovs “EAAddos* xal tabra dpGv 
xdddoroy ees ordpavoy evxAlas del. 


Very similar is the passage in Isocrates, Ad. Demon. 
§ 16:—_ 


rous pty Beovs goBfov, tos 82 yovets rlua, rots 8% didrovus 
aloxtyvov, rots 8¢ vdpors welBov. 


Passages are numerous in which Euripides commends and 
extols virtue—Wealth without virtue is worthless (Frag. 
163) :— 

dpdpds pltov 82 xpvaods dyablas péra 
Expynoros, el ph xdperiy Exwy roxor}. 


1 religion. With a passage in Demosthenes (On the Embassy, § 21) we might 
compare Hipp. 317 :—xeipes pay dyval, ppiw 8 lye placa 1: and Or. 1604 :— 
ME. dyvds ydp elus xeipas. OP, dAX’ of rds gpévas. 

Berlage (p. 165) compares these words of Democritus :—dya0dy of 7d pd 
Adcekecy ddA 1d pydt OlAccy, We may add the words of Isocrates (4d Demon. 
$ 15) :—A& worry aloxpdy, ravra vbuile pydd Adyar vas card, 

2 Of. Andr. 639-641 ; Frag. 405, 


pesastentn denengeastn® i tater heptane (sateen en iastellet ea IR Ge IA, 2 Mint, SS ES Sir see 
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Virtue is not to be bought (Frag. 527):— 
pévoy 3 ay dvrt xpnudrwy oun dy AdBos 
yevvardrnta Kaper. 

‘Tis only noble to be good’ (Frag. 336):— 
els 3° evydveray dAly’ Exw ppdoat xadd’ 
5 pey yap eécbdAds evyenijs Enory’ drip, 

5 3 od dlxatos, Kav dyelvovos marpds 
Zynvds wepixy, dveyerns etvar doxet '. 
Nothing has greater power than virtue (Frag. 446) :— 
. « ovmore Ovnrots 
dneias &AAnH dvvapues pelCwor. 

Virtue is the highest good (Frag. 1030) :— 

dper) péytoroy ray ey dvOpenos Kxaddy* 


Isocrates has much of a similar tendency*. With him, as 
with Euripides, virtue is the highest good (Nicocles, § 47):— 


péytordy éort ray dyabGy aperi. 


It is better than wealth, realy: renee high birth (Ad 
Demon. §§ 5-7):— 


- seo e THS Gperys .... Hs ovdey xrjpa cepvdrepoy ovde BeBarcrepdy 
dort. 2... 4 82 Ths aperhs xtijotws ols ay axtBdyArAws traits davolas 
ovvavénOn, pon piv ovyynpdoxet, tAOVrou dt Kpelrrwy, xpnomerépa 
8 evyevelas eorl, x.r.d. 


It is the salvation of humanity (Archid. § 36):— 


- . Saws 8¢ roy Bloy roy tov avOpdrwy 3:4 wey xaxlay amoA- 
Avpevor, 30’ dperhy 3¢ cw (dpevor. 


A good name is better than wealth: it cannot be bought 
with money: it never dies (Ad Nicocl. § 32);— 
mept trelovos mood ddfay Kaddy 


7} tAotroy péyay rots sacl 


1 Cf Frag. s3:— ob lorw by caxciow ebylvea, 
wap dyaboies 3° dyBpav, 
* Cf. Frag. 1029:— obs florw dperfs xrijpa ripdsrepov. 
®> See Schandau, De Isccratis doctrina rheforica ef ethica, p. 1§. Prof. Jebb 
discusses the high moral tone of Isocrates in Attic Orators, ii. pp. 44-45. 
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katadimeiy’ 6 py yap Ouards, 9 8 dOdvaros', xat 36€n pey xpypara 
arnrd, dd€a 32 ypnudrwy ovx Sty *. 

Not wealth but a clear conscience is to be envied (Nicoel. 
§ 59):— 


(nAroore ph rots wAciora Kextnudvous GAAd rods pndty Kaxdy 
odlow abrots cvverddéras. 


Virtue is the true source of all rappin (De Pace, 
§ 32):— 
~ 0+ @S ovTe apds xpnpartopdy ovre mpds Bdfay ovTe mpds & 
dei apdrrey ov6’ Sdws apds evdatpovlay obdty ay avpBddrotro 
mAuatrny dtvapuw, Sony rep dpeth Kat Ta pépy ratrns >. 
Better a noble death than an ignoble life (Ad Ni%coel. 
§ 36):— 
qv 3 dvacxacOys Kxesduvevew, alpod nbsiee KaAGs paddoy Ff 
Civ aloxpés *. 
Aeschines says that it is better to lose one’s life than virtue 
(Agst. Ctesiphon, § 160) :— 
.. alards éorw 7) aper}) ovla, 


Demosthenes speaks of virtue as better than wealth (For 
Phormio, § 52):— 


zodAGv xpnudrwy 1d xpnordy elvas AvorreAdorepdy eore®. 


What Euripides regarded as the source -of virtue, and 
whether or not he considered virtue as capable of being 
taught, is a question which cannot be definitely settled. 
The Socratic dictum that knowledge is virtue—implying 
that virtue can be imparted by instruction—was no doubt 
familiar to him. He was a friend of Socrates. And there 
are certainly some passages in Euripides which bear a strong 


1 Cf. Eur, Frag. 734 :— 
dper)) 82 dv Odvy ris ob« dwédAvras, 
¢p 8 obuds’ byros céparos. 
® Cf. Isocr. Pail. §§ 139 ff. ; Epist. vii. § x. 
* Cf. Nicocl. §§ 29-30, 36; Panath. § ga. 
ecu 4d Dem. § 43; Evag. §§ 1-4; Panegyr. § 95; Pad. §§ 193-136; Archid. 
1 
- © Cp, Lope § 10. 
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resemblance to the Socratic teaching. The herald in the 
Supplices says (1. 510) :— 

kat roord rot ravdpetov, » mpopnbla: 
and raydpeiov is a virtue. 

Again (ibid. 913-915):— 
9 8° evavipla 
didaxrdy, elrep cal Bpédos diddoxeras 
Adyew dxovew & Gy pdadnow oun exe. 


In the Medea (844-845) we find these words :— 


rqG aoplq zapédpous wéuxew Epwras, 
mavrolas dperas fvvepyods. 


Of a similar tenor is Frag. 897 :— 

nmaBevpa 3 “Epws codlas dperis 

mAeloroy tadpxet. 
Here dpery is plainly said to be d:daxrev, and the chief teacher 
of it is "Epws'. 

These passages are, however, very few indeed as compared 
with those in which Euripides affirms that a man’s nature 
is, if not the only, at least far the greatest factor in virtue. 
A few of these may here be quoted :— 


cal pavOdvw pev ola dpay pédAdAw xaxd, 
Oupds 382 xpeloowny trav éuGy BovAcupdroy 
(Afed. 1078-1079). 

Ta xpihor emordpecda cal ytyydonopen, 

oux éxmovodpey 3 of pey dpylas Exo, 

of 3 Hdovyy mpobdvres dytt rod Kadod 

&dAny rw’ (Hipp. 380-383). 
In the Supplices (481 ff.) the herald says that men choose 
war in preference to peace, the evil in preference to the 
good #:— 


xalrot dvoty ye mavres GvOpwao Adyow 


+ Euripides may here have in his mind the Socratic—or rather, Platonio— 
ipus (see Plato, Sympos., passim); but it is not at all certain. See Berlage, 
p. 168: Decharme, Euripide, ée., pp. 44-45. Cf. also Paley’s notes on Ion, 642; 
Jph, Aul, 56a ff. 

? Cf. Isocrates, De Pace, § 106: Demosthenes, Agst. Androtion, § 62 ad fin. 
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roy xpelocoy’ Topev kat Ta xpnora cal xaxd, 
Sow re toAduov xpetocoy elpijvn Bporois. 

J Chastity depends on one’s nature (Bacch. 314-316) :— 
ox 6 Ardyvoos cwdhpoveiy dvayxdce 
yuvaixas és riv Kumptv, add’ ev ry pion 
Td cwhpoveiy Eveotrw Es ta wévr’ del. 

' Men know the good, but do it not (Frag. 840, 841):— 
réAndev ovdey rGvdé p’ Sv ov voverds, 
yudpny 3° Exovrd pH ptorss PidCerat. 
alai, 3 yon Otov avOparots xaxép, 

Grav ris eldq rdyabdv, xpyrat 32 py. 


Education will never make bad good (Frag. 810) :— 


| péyroror dp? fv 4 ddous’ 13 yap Kaxdy 
ovdels tpépwy ev xpnordy dv Oeln zoré. 
It is clear from these passages, I think, that Euripides 
put less value on education as promoting virtue than he did 
on natural tendency’. 


There is in the Orators very little bearing on this question. 
Isocrates, as might be expected, lays all the stress on edu- 
cation :— 

&fcoy pev oty cal rovs dice xocoplovs dvras enavety xal 
Oavyddew, Ere 8% paddAov rots Kal petra Aoyropod rtorovrovs dvras 
(Nicoel. § 46). 

.. TOs ydp woAAovs dpolous rots HOeow dnoBalvew, ey ofs dy 
Exacros natsevdGow (Areop. § 40). 

"Iooxpdrns 6 fpijrwp mapyves rots yrwplyots aporipay tov yoréwy 
_ sods dacxddAovs, Sri ol yey rod (Hy pdvoy, of 3& 3:3doxadrgOor Kai 
tod Kadds (yy atria yeysvacw (Frag. iii. (8’.) 9). 

According to Demosthenes (2), the beginning of all dper# is 
obveots (Epitaph. § 17):— 

tors yap Eorw dadons dperns dpxy péy ctveors, wépas 3 dvdpela. 


{ * See Berlage, pp. 167-169: and cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakies, 
' Einleitung, p. 30:—‘ Das hauptprincip seiner ethik, die macht der gers, Xo.” 
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Hyperides holds the view that virtue is to be taught 
(Epitaph. iv. 19-22) :— 

GAN’ otuat mdvras €ldévas Gre rovrou Evexa rovs maidas wadevomen, 
tva Gvdpes dyabot yévwvrat. 

Compare Frag. 209:—Yx. 6 pyrwp Epn ph divacda Karas 
Civ, ph paday ra cada ra ev r@ Blo. 


It is a commonplace to speak of the reasonableness of the 
Greeks. Nothing is more distinctive of the race than the 
pydey dyay, the golden mean. And so, in matters of conduct, 
the highest virtue was cw¢poctyvn. In both Euripides and 
the Orators—as, in fact, in all Greek writers—is found fre- 
quent commendation of this cwdpocvyn, this perpidrns. Hip- 
polytus had sought to exceed the bounds of human nature, 
and so had transgressed cwdpocivy. To this he owed his 
fate’. There are in Euripides numerous passages expressive 
of the same idea. Some of these may here be quoted :— 

Tay yap petplwy mpara pev elaety 
rovvopa uKqG, xpicbal re paxpy 
Agora Bporotow (Med. 125-127). 
orépyoe 8€ pe cuwdpoovva, Sdpnpa xkddAXotov Oedy 
(ibid. 635). 
xphv yap perplas els ddArjAovs 
girlas Ounrobs dvaxipvacrbat, x.t.A. (Hipp. 253 f£)*. 
otrw Td Alay jocoy eérawa 
rod pydty Syay (zbid. 264-265). 
hei hed. 1d cSdpov as dnavrayh cards, 
cal dd€av éoOAny ev Bpotois xapalCeras 
(tbid. 431-432). 
pds good yap avbpds doxeiy oddpov’ ebopynolay 
(Bacch. 641). 
Td owdpoveiy 3 cal oéBew Tra ray Oedy 
xd\Atoroy otpat tavrd xal copdrarop 
Oyntotow etvas xpnpa rotor xpwpévors 
(ibid. 1150-1152). 

1 See above, p. 26. Cf. Pentheus in the Bacchas, Adrastus in the 

Supplices, &. 


* Cf. Sophocles, Ajax, 678-682: Demosth. Agst. Aristocrates, § 192. Both 
passages are quoted below, e. ix ad fn. 
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alvd 8 Sri ofBes rd cwdpovety (Iph. Aul. 824). 

péOerov 7d Alay, péOerov (Phoen. 584). 

ob awhpovlCey Euabow aildeicOat 32 xpr, 

yiva, Td Alay xal pvrdocecbar POdvoy (Frag. 209). 
eye 3 

ovsty apecBirepoy vopl- 

(w ras awdpoctvas, exet 

rois dyadois det fiveor (Frag. 959)". 


Andocides says that the greatness and prosperity of the 
state depend on cwdpoctim and dudvoa (On the Mysteries, 
§ 109) :— 

. wots... peydAn Kal evdaluoy eyevero. & viv airy 
trdpyer, ef @0édomev of modj{irar owdporeity re cal dpovoeiy 
dAAHjAors 8, 

Lysias, in testifying to a man’s good character, frequently 
uses the word od¢pwr :— 

. « » ds rédovs Tay awdvra xpdvoy Kédoptoy eivas Kai owdpova, 
x.t.A. (xxi. § 19). 

GdAws 82 xdopuol elor al cwppdves BeBidxaccy (xiv. § 41). 

ot dy xal cwadvres ey dxavrs th Bly tapéxwor oddpovas odas 
atrovs xat dexalovs (xix. § 54) *. 

Passages in praise of cw¢poctvn abound in Isocrates ;— 

Hyod pddtora ceavr@ apénew [xéopov] aloxtvnv, dcxatoovyny, 
awppootyny (Ad Demon. § 15). | 

dydna rGy tnapxdvrwy dyaddy ph thy taepBaddAovoay xrijow 
dAAd rv perplay dxddavow (ibid. § 27) *. 

2 + « Avwod 82 perplws el rois ytyvopdvors ray Kaxdy (ibid. 
§ 42). 

dy pev ydp re pqOupety Kat rds mwAnopovas dyanay edOis al 
Adza tais Hdovais xapatenyyact, Td Se wept ry dperny prrowovety 

1 Cf, Ion, 632; Electya, 295-296; Or. 708, 1161-1162; Bacchk. 395, 427-432 
(where there is special reference to the sophists. See Paley’s note ad loc.) ; 
Iph. Awl. 544, 924, 977; Heracl, 202; Frag. 46, 79, 799, 893, 928. 


3 Ibid. § 145, he combines 7d cadpoveiy with 7d dp6as BovrcvecOas. 


* Cf. following quotations; and Hyperides, Frag. 1ar:—olbros Ufie ply 
owppives, £.7.A. 


* Cf. ibid. $§ 32 (ldy 84 word cor cvpricy xaipds, tfavicrago spd plOns), 28. 
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cal cwppdrvws roy atrot Bloy olxovopety det ras rép ees elAcxpiwets 
cal BeBarordpas dodiBwor (ibid. § 46). 

godous rduile ... Tous xadds xat perplws cal rds cupdopds cat 
ras evruxlas pépew emorapydvovs (Ad Nicocl. § 39). 

otpat yap éy® mdvras dy duodoyjoat wAclorov ray dperav aklas 
etvat Tiy Te cwppoovyny kal rip dixacoovyny (Nicocl. § 29). 

... Mpds dt ravry Td KaAGS woAtreverOat Kal cwppdvws (hv K.T.A. 
(Archid. § 59). 

xalro. rds evnpaylas &ravres fopev xat mapaytyvoudvas cal 
Tapapevovoas... Trois &picra «at owppovécrara Thy abtav modu 
Scorxodouw (Areop. § 13). 

. evpioere Thy yey dxodaclay Kal riv UBpw rév xaxGy alrlap 

susouloes, riy 8t awhpootyny ray ayabav (De Pace, § 119)?. 

I will add only one or two passages from Aeschines and 
Demosthenes :— 


. Scov KexwploOar evyopicay rovs oddpovas cat ray dpolwp 
eépavras xal robs dxpareis Sv od xpi Kal ros UBpiords (Aeschin. 
Agst. Timarchus, § 141). 

» . . kat wept wArclorov ray réxywy thy cwdpootyny exorodyro 
(zbid. § 182) *. 

3d Set perpeddew ev rats evapagtlats xai ssespunliens Td péAXAop 
galverbat (Demosth. Lept. § 162). 

onovdalwy rolvuwy éorly dvOpdérwy, Sray Bedrtiorn tH xapovon 
TOXN XpGvrat, tore arelorny ouovdny apds 1d owdpovely Exew 
(Demosth. Prooem. xliii. § 2). 


Very frequently, as can be seen from these passages, cwdpo- 
avvm 18 contrasted with tfpis*. A few further passages 
relating to i8pis may here be adduced :— 

GAN’, ® Pidn zai, Aye pev kaxGy ppevGp, 
Angoy 8 wBplCove’> ov ydp GAAo wzAwy TBpis 
«148 dori, xpelrow datpdvwy etvar Ore. 
rélpa 3 épGca’ eds eBovdrjOn rdde 
(Eurip. Hipp. 473-476). 
* Cf. Ad Nicocl. §§ 26, 31; Archid. § 96; Areop. § 4; Evag. § 22, 


* Cf. Agst. Ctesiphon, § 218. 
* Cf. Eur. Phoen. 1110-1112 (with Paley’s note). 
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ov yap 6 Odvaros dewdy, GAN’ } wept rhy TedreurHy TBpts poBepd 
(Aeschin. On the Embussy, § 181). 
od yap Eorw, obx gorw, © avdpes "AOnvatar, ray advrwy oddeiy 
TPpews adopynrdrepor, vd ef’ Styp pardAov syiy dpylCecOat wpoonxes 
(Demosth. Agst. Midias, § 46). 
This dSprs is often the result of wealth and prosperity :-— 
56 xpvods & r” etruxla 
gpevav Bporovs éfdyerat, 
divacw [&dKov] épédAxwy (Eurip. Her. Fur. 774-776). 
6p 8% rois moAAoioww dvOparos eyo 
rixrovoay tBpw rv adpod’ ebrpagiay (Frag. 437). 
bBpw re rlkre wAovros, 7 pede Blov (Frag. 438) '. 
ov yap zevoudvous xat Alay dndpws d1axetpévous UBplCew elxds, 
GAAG rods TOAAM mAclwm Trav avayxalwy Kextnpévous? ov8e rods 
dburdrous Trois cdpacw dvras, dAAd rovs pdAtora moTevovras Tais 
' atréy pdpats’ ovd2 rovs 3n wpoBeBynxdras ry HAcKlq, GAAd rovs 
Ext véous xai véats rais d:avolats xpwpyévous (Lysias, xxiv. § 16) *. 


That perception of human weakness and human limits to 
which ow¢poctvn owes it origin is also the best safeguard 
in prosperity and the best solace in adversity. Endurance 
—rérAaGt 37, xpat{n—is continually enjoined. ‘Why should 
a living man complain ?’— 


Kovpws ddpew xp} Ovnrdy dvra cupdopds 

(Eurip. Med. 1018). 
ob gol rad’, dvaf, FAOe 3h pdvy xaxd, 
moMAGy per’ GdAAwy 8 Grecas xedvdy Adxos 

(Hipp. 834-835). 

exes pep dryely’, oida* ovpdopov d€ ror. 
@s pgota tdvayxaia rod Blov dépew (Hel. 53-454). 
ovx forw ovdety d3eavdy dd elzeiy Exos, 
ode wdBos, ovd? cuudopa GeHAaros, 
ys ovx dy Gpair’ &yOos dvOpdmov dicots (Or. 1-3). 


* © gdovros, ob pede Alov soribendum suspicor’ (Nauck). This conjecture is 
surely right. 
% Cf. Isocr. Panath. § 196. 
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vov 3 dvayxalws exer 
SovAoty eTvat rois codotcs ris rixns (ibid. 715-716). 
poxbew dvdyxn’ rds dt datudvwn rixas 
Sorts dépe xddAdor’, dviip otros aodds (Frag. 37). 
GAN’ & pépew xp cupdopds rdv ebyex® (Frag. 98). 
oiuot tl 8’ ofuor; Ovnrd ror wemdvOapev (Frag. 300). 
o. + tl radra det 
ordvew, G&tep 3ef kata giow drvexwepav 3 
decor yap ovdty ray dvayxalwy Bporots (Frag. 757) *. 
pyre avrot rais tovrwy druxlats BonOodvres évayrla rot dalpovos 
yvore (Antiphon, rerp. B. 3. § 10). | 
... ordpyew ay Wy dvdyxn thy réxny (Lysias, xxxiii. § 4). 
GAAG Bei Kapzepetv ext rots mapodas Kal Oappety wept ray peA- 
Advtwy (Isocr. Archid. § 48). 
5 pepmmpévos rl eorly &vOpwros, én’ ovdert ry cvpBdvroy 
dvcyepavet (Isocr. Frag. iii. (3’.) 5). 
GAG xpy ye avOpamovs ovras... azdvra dvOpdawa iyeioGas 
(Demosth. Leptines, § 161). 


In no respect are Euripides and the Orators more at one 
in the matter of ethics than in their adherence to the prin- 
ciple—so frequently met with in Greek literature—of Retalia- 
tion. ‘Love your enemies’ is a maxim never found in them. 
In no instance do they rise to the high level of the Socratic 
or Platonic dictum that it is better to suffer than to do 
wrong?: their law is ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth,’—ddicotpevoy ddixety, dpdoavra wabeiy—the received 
opinion, as Socrates says, of the many®. It is well expressed 
in Solon’s prayer to the Muses (Frag. 13. 5-6):— 

elvar 3% yAuxty dde dirois, exOpotoe 3 aexpdr, 
rotor pey aldotoy, roiot 3¢ dewdy Weir *. 

1 Cf. Hipp. 205-207 ; Her. Fur. 1227, 1348 ; Hel. 267; Iph. Taur. 484 ; Or. 1083 5 
Phoen, 382, 1762; Fre. 175, 302, 454, 505, 572, 702. 

® See Crito, 49 B:—ovd2 ddiucovpevow dpa dyradieeiy, Gs ol wodAct ofovras, 


dwerdh ye ob8apcs Sef ddieeiv, Cf. also Gorg. 469 B, 508 D-E. Contrast with 
this Isocr. Panath. § 117. 

® See preceding note; and cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 9. 14 :—s«al pi wAclorow 
yt Sone? drip ixavou dgcos elvas, 8s dy pOary robs piv woAcpious xaxGs wordy, Tods 
82 girous ebepyeras. 

* Cf. Hosiod, Works and Days, 340-351: <Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 1041-1048} 
Choeph, 123: Soph. Antig. 643-644: Simonides, in Plato, Republic, 932 A. 
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There is only one passage in Euripides where vengeance on 
a captured foe is deprecated ', and in the Orators there is not 
even one. The ordinary view, on the other hand, is fre- 
quently found. A few passages may here be quoted in 
illustration ;— 
Bapeiay eyOpois xat GQoww eiperij 
(Euripides, Jfed. 809). 
erOr0d yap ayvdpds rH dixn O tanpereis, 
cal rovs xaxovs 3pay awayraxod caxGs del : 
(Hee. 844-845). 
ov ydp pe xalpew xpy ve ryswpovpévny 3 (bid. 1258) 
AN. 3} ratr’ ép tpiy rots sap’ Eipérg coda; 
ME. xat rots ye Tpolg, rots zabdvras drridpay 
(Andr. 437-438). 
apds cov piv, © nat, trois pltow etvas fidtop 
tat exOpa pioeity (Her. Fur. 585-586). 
Gray 8% rodepiovs 3pacat Kxaxds 
6éAn tts, ovdeis euzroday Keiras répos 
(Ion, 1046-1047). 
ov dewa sdoxew dewa rods elpyacpévous (Or. 413)*% 
dvéxov mdoxwy Spdy yap exapes (Frag. 1090). 
yoxov tov exOpdy Spay, Szov AdSys, KaxGs 
(Frag. 1091), 
exOpots xaxGs dpav dvdpds jyyotuar pépos 
| (Frag. 1092). 
otros 32 7) adytwr evruxéorards torw 7 zAEioroy yropn tadépes 
tay dddAw», bs pdvos rap ovyyevopdven ’Ardoxidy oux éfy=a7} Oy ta” 
dvdpds rotovrov, 8s réxyny tatrny exe, rovs pty éOpovs pnd 
wovety Kaxdy, tous 8% hirous 6 mr Gv dvrnras xaxdv (Lysias, vi. § 7). 
eye pry ob xal Gite dvre’Apxectparn Bondar, cal "AAKiBiddny 
éxOpdy Svra tpavrovd ripwpovpevos, déopat ra dlkara Wydloacda 
(Lys. xv. § 12). 
' The passage referred to is in Herad., ad fin. See esp. I. 965-966 :— 
AA, zi 82 753; ExPpors raid’ ob ealde rave; 
AP. obx Son’ & xe (ar Dwcw lv pay. —_————_ 
But Alemena’s question shows her surprixe at the bare idea of gach a thing; 
and Berlage (p. 144, note) is perhaps right in thinking that a reference is 


intended to the case of the Thebans (Thuc. fii. 58). 
* CL bid. 646 ff (with Paley’s note). 
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ve + Hryowpevos: rerdxOat rovs pey exOpois xaxGs wotely, tous 32. 
firous ed (Lys. ix. § 20). 

el 3 éxeivor doxotoe BeArlous elvar od(ovres rovs ite dpAoy 
Gre xal tpeis duelvouvs ddfere etvat ripwpotpevor rods exOpovs 
(Lys. xiv. § 19) 

xen tolvuy, éozep ay rovrovus Spare mpodvpws oaovras rovs 
girous, ofrws xat tpas rovs exOpovs riypwpeioOa (Lys. xxx. 
§ 33)? 

Spolws aloyxpoy etvar vopile ray exOpay vixdobat rais xaxomworlats 
cal rév dlrwy jrracba rats evepyeolas (Isocrates, Ad Demon. 
§ 26). | 

oe. TO SE TyswpetaOar cal exefidras rots wewovOdor kal rots 
¢xOpots mapaXelzera: (Demosthenes, Agst. Midias, § 118) *. 


We need not linger over the many wise and true sententiae 
concerning morality and life generally which are frequent in 
the Orators and abound in Euripides®. They are just such as 
we find in the conversation of all who have the seeing eye, 
and in the literature of every age. Many parallels to those 
we meet in Euripides and the Attic Orators might be found in 
the proverbs alike of Solomon and of Sancho Panza. I will 
therefore refer here to only a very few of them. 

It seems to have been a proverbial expression that one 
should not ‘sail in the same boat with the guilty.” So in 
Euripides (Electra, 1354-1355), we have the words :— 


otrws ddiuxety pndets Oeréra, 
pnd emdpxwy péra ovptdclro. 
Similarly Antiphon (zept rod ‘Hpgdou ddvov, § 82):— 
otpat yap tpas exloracOat Sr. modAol dn SvOpwror pi xaBapot 
xXeipas H GAAo re placpa Exovtes ovvetoBdvres els 1d wAOotor 
ovvat@Xecay pera THis aiTaGy Wuyxifjs rovs daiws siaxeypdvous ra 
apos tous Oeovs. 


In the speech Against Timarchus (§§ 154 f£) Aeschines - 


1 See also Epitaph. § 8. " 

2 See also Antiphon, rerp, A.a. § 8; T. 8. § 29; 1. 8 § 5. 

* For the gnomic, rhetorical, and analytic character of Euripides’ poetry 
see Symonds, Greek Poets (Second Series), p. 280. 
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quotes and applies the following lines from Euripides, to 
the effect that a man is known by the company he keeps :— 


Sorts 3 dSptdGy Hderas xaxots dyjp, 

ov ménOT Bpsrnoa, ytyydoxoy, Sre 

rototros tor olonep Heerat fvver. 
‘Fight with your equals’ is an advice found both in 
Euripides and in Lysias, In the one case it is folly to fight 
with those who are stronger: in the other, it is wrong to 
take advantage of the weaker :— 


Tots xparovot pi) pdxov (Eur. Hec. 404) %. 
22 ovros 3% Tod Aoizod padyoerat pH tots dobeveorépos eme- 
Bovdevew adda trv spolwy aire teptyevér Oat (Lys, xxiv. § 27). 
‘To err is human ’:— 


otyyvwd dpaprety elxds dvOpdmous, réxvoy (Eur. Hipp. 615). 
- +» dy ols dnavres. nepixapey dpapravey (Isaeus, i. § 13). 


But I will refrain from a multiplication of such parallel 
passages. They can be reduced to no definite principle, and 
the comparison is one which is more interesting than profit- 
able °, 


1 Cf. Isocrates, Frag. (Apophthegmata) (8’.) 1:—apds ray eludvra sarlpa, os 
ob8iv dAr’ ff dy8parodoy curizewpe Ty wadiy, roryapovy, pn, Emi, bdo yap dx’ 
dvds Efecs dvdpdwoda, 

® Cf. Frag. 337:—pi) veixos, & yepasl, coipdvas riOov, 

ofBayw 82 rots xparotvras dpxaios rédpos. 

* It ought to be remembered, however, that these yrapas had never before 
been codified as they now were by Euripides, and that to the Athenians of 
the time they would not appear to be mere commonplaces (see Campbell, 
Greek Tragedy, p. 247). One might compare the position of Pope in the 
English literature of the eighteenth century. 


CHAPTER VII 


PUBLIC LIFE: EDUCATION—WEALTH AND POVERTY-— 
RANK—SLAVERY . 


$1. THE aim of education in ancient Greece’ was to develop 
@ sound and beautiful mind in a sound and beautiful body, 
and neither of these to the exclusion of the other. They 
-aimed at making the man xadoxdya6ds: the highest result of 
education was xa\oxdya0(a, And so, naturally, the education 
of the young Greek consisted of povotxy and yupvactixy *. 
The latter was cultivated with an ardour which we can 
understand only if we appreciate the Greek’s instinctive love 
of the beautiful and hatred of the ugly. Beauty of the 
outward form alone had on the Greek mind an influence 
which we can hardly realise °, 


' For a full treatment of Greek education see Wilkins, National Education in 
Greece: Becker, Charicles, Excursus on Scone i. For the Gymnasia see Becker, 
Excursus on Scene v. 

* Cf. Plato, Rep. ii. 376 E:—for: 3 wow 4 pew (sc. wasdela) et chpan yupve- 
onh, } 8 tm Yvyp povouh. Isocrates (Antid. §§ 180-181) says that a man is 
composed of the two, body and soul, the former being inferior to, and servant 
of, the latter, and proceeds thus :—o’rw 32 rodraw iyévraw dpawrls vives rSw 
BOAD wpd Huaw yeyordraw wept piv rev DArAow wodAds réyvas ouverrnavias, wept 82 
70 oupa Kal riyv Yuyiy ob8ty roovToy ourrerayplvov, ebpdvres Serrds lmpedrclas 
warédXixoy hyiv, wept uty rd owpara Tiw wadorpiBichy, hs } yupvacriad plpos tort, 
wept 82 rds Yuxds rv girocoglay. For a description of Spartan education see 
Panath. §§ 209 ff. ‘The Greek education Jaid its hands on the entire citizen, 
and, within the range that it recognised, moulded all his powers into a 
finished unity’ (Wilkins, op. cit., p. 164). Sce also Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
p. 267. 

* Cf. Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, pp. 8-9, 54-56: Isocrates, Hel. §§ 54-6o:— 
wddrAovs ydp wAcioroy plpos perlaxev, 8 ceyydraroy Kal rissdraroy wal Oadraroy 
raw bvrew torly. xr. Elsewhere Isocrates speaks of virtue as superior to 
beauty (Ad Demon, §§ 6-7; Evag. § 74). 
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Andocides mentions with disapprobation that the youth 
spend their time in the lawcourt instead of the gymnasium 
(Agst. Alcibiades, § 22):—. 

rotydprot Gy véwy al darpiBat odx ey rots yupvaclors GAX’ ey 
rots duxaornplos elol, cat orparevovrar piv ol mpecBurepot, dnpn- 
yopotat 3% of vedrepot, x.T.A. 

Isocrates thus describes the education of the rich (Areop. 
§ 45):— 

sous 32 Ploy Ixavdy xexrnudvous wepl re ryv lamxny cal ra 
yupvdora xal ra xvynyéora xal ri procodlay nydyxacay drarplBeww, 
SpGvres ex rovrwy rovs pey dvapdpovras ytyvoudvous, rovs 3 roy . 
trelorwy xaxGy amexopévous }. 

The practise of gymnastics, however, he commends with 
a reservation (Ad Demon. § 14):— 


Eoxet rGy nept rd cSua yopvaciov py ra pds Ty pouny ddAa ra 
apes rip tyleay’ rovrov 3 dy exirixots, el Ajyors rGy advwy Ext 
sovety Supduevos. 


To none was more extravagant honour paid than to the 
victorious gymnast. So Demosthenes says (Lept. § 141):— 


eira peyloras didore ex mayrds rod xpdvov d3wpeds rots rovs 
yupvixous vixGow dyGvas tovs orepavlras .. .3. 


Gymnastic training was, however, frequently carried to 
excess, and a degrading ‘ professionalism’ in athletics seems to 
have gained ground. Euripides was among the first to try 
to bring it down to a lower level®, ‘Of the countless evils 
that exist in Greece,’ he says, ‘there is none worse than the - 
athlete.’ The whole passage (Frag. 282) is worth quoting :— 

KaxGv yap Svrav puplwy xaé’ “EAXada, 
ovdéy xaxidy dorw abAnray yévous* 

ot mpGra pey Civ otre pavOdvovow ed, 
obr’ ay dvvawro’ mas yap Soris tor dip 


2 Cf. Ad Nicocl. §§ 19-19. 

* Cf. Isocrates, xvi. § 32. . 

® Berlage (p. 170) quotes from Xenophanes and Sophocles praises of wisdom 
as against bodily strength similar to those we find in Euripides. But neither 
of these presscs the point with the energy and elaboration of Euripides. 
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yudbov re SodA0s yndvos 6° haonpévos 
xrjoar dy dABov els daepBorny warpos $ 
oud’ av méveoOat xdgunnperely riyxats 
ofol r’* &6n yap ovx eOicbdvres xadd, 
oxAnpos perad\Adooovow els rdunyavov. 
Aapzpot 8 ey 7Bn cat wéAews aydApara 
gordo” Srav 8% mpoonéon yijpas aixpdy, 
tplBwves éxBaddvres ofyovrat xpdxas. 
duepdunv 8t cat roy ‘EAAjvwr vdpor, 
ot révd’ Exart cAXoyoy Totovpevos 
Tysao’ ayxpelous Fdovds Satrds xdpuw. 

tls ydp madaloas ev, tls axvxous dvip 

9 3loxov Epas 7} yvdboy naloas xadGs 
more tarpyg orépavoy iipxecey AaBGr ; 
WOTEpA paxodyrat toAeuloiow ey yxepoty 
Sloxous Exovres 7 30 donBuy yxept 
Oelvovres exBarotor toreslovs wdrpas ; 
ovdels otdjpov ratra pwpalve: wéAas 
fords. &vdpas xp copovs re xayabovs 
pvdrAos orégferOat, xdoris Hyetrar wéAe 
xdAAtora ceédpwy cat 3lxatos dy davip, 
Soris re piOos Epy’ dwaddAdooe Kaka 
pdxas t’ adatpay xal ordeets* rovatra yap 
more te mdon wacl 6 “EXAnow xadd?. 


Ideas like these we find also in the Orators. For example, 
Isocrates says (Panegyr. §§ 1-2):— 


mohAdxis @Oatpaca ray tas navnyipes ovvayaydyrwy Kal Tous 
yupvixovs dyGvas xaracrncdytwy, ori ras pey roy cwpdroy evruy las 
ofrw peyarGy swpeay yfiwoay, rots 8 tmp ray cower ldl¢ 
movnract Kal ras atréy Woxas ofrw tapackevdcacw dore cat rovs 
&dAovs aderciy ddvacbat, rovros 3° obdeplay riynjy amrdvemay, Gy 
elxds fv airovs padAoy mowjoacbat mpévotay® roy wey yap dbAntGy 
dts rocavrny poyny AaBdvrov ovdev dy zAdoy yévotro Trois &AAots, 
dvds 3° dvdpds ed Gpovncavros Eravres ay dmoAavoear of BovdAduevos 
Kowwvety ths éxelvou diavolas. | 


* Cf. Electra, 386-390. 
G23 
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This resembles so closely the words of Euripides above, 
that one is inclined to think that here the orator has borrowed 
from the poet ?. 

In another place (xvi. § 33) Isocrates speaks of the athletes 
as being often low-born and uneducated :— 

. Tous pey yupvixovs dydvas trepeidev, eld@s eviovs Ty 

GOAntGy «al xaxGs yeyovdras xat pixpas mdéAes olxodyras cal 
Tamewas wetadevpévous .... 


The idea that wisdom is better than beauty or strength, 
that knowledge is power, we find, in its more general form, 
both in Euripides and in the Orators. In the Electra (386-— 
390) Orestes, praising the Autourgos, speaks thus :— 
ol yap rovotro: ras aéAets olkotow «dD 
xal ddpa6’, al 32 ocdpxes al xeval ppevay 
dydApar’ dyopas elow. ovd2 yap ddpv 
HGAAoy Bpaxlwy clevapds dcbevods péver® 
dy ty pice 32 rodro Kay eipuxlg. 
Similar passages are the following :— 
ro 3 dodevds pov xal rd GRAV cdparos 
cax@s tududOns’ xal yap el ppoveiy exe, 
Kpetogoy Tdd’ éort Kaprepod Bpaxlovos (Frag. 199). 
yvdpats yap dvdpds eb pey olxodvrar adres, 
€0 3° ofkos, els 1° at adédcuon loxver péya’ 
copéy yap ty BovAcvpa tras woddas xépas 
ng, ov SyAp~ 8 duabla mrcicrovy xaxdy (Frag. 200). 
 vpody xpy Oeaobat, vody rl ris etpopplas 
Ghedos, Gray ris pH ppdvas adds Exn; (Frag. 548). 
popn 3€ + dyads wodAdats rleres BAdBny 
(Frag. 732) 
Kalrot “Gs ovx Gdoyor rovs rod davAorépov sotovpévous rip 
empddeay exaweiy paddroy if) rods rod onovdacordpov; xal radra 
1 For another passage in disparagement of the ordinary (professional) 
gymnastics, boxing, &c. see Demosth. (?) Erol. §§ 23-24. 
? Cf. also the fragment from the Antiopa in Plato, Gorg. 485 E (185, Nauck) ; 


Iph. Aul. 374-375 (with Paley’s note). But even in oducation of the intellect, 
the proper limits must not be exceeded (Med. 995-296) :— 


xpe 38 obwol’ Sons dprippew wigua’ dvdp 
waidas wepoois ladiddcxeeba: copovs. 
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adyrwv eldérov 3:4 pty evefiay odparos ovdty amémore thy wd 
tév Addoylpwy Epywy d:ampafapyérny, 3:2 82 ppdynow dvdpds edvdac- 
poveotadrny xat peylorny ray ‘EdAnvidwry wodcav yevonévny 5 
(Isocrates, Antid. § 250)%. 

Blq pay ob82 ray edraxlotwy ddvaras Kparely EvOpwros, émvolg 
de cal pebddp indlevfe yey dpdrpy Boty mpds thy epyaclay rijs 
X pas, exadlywo 32 roy Unwov, Adare 32 maptorTncen émBdrny 
cat SidA@ rhv duérpyrov OdAaccay dvenépacey. rovrwy 3? rdyrep 
Spxiréxrey cat Snptoupyds éorw 6 voids, x.r.A. (Demades(?), dxtp 
Tis dwdexaerias, § 42)%. 


§ 2. I have already (p. 76) quoted from Baripides and 
Lysias passages expressive of the idea that &Sps is the 
result of wealth and prosperity. In Euripides we find only 
a few passages where wealth is not spoken of in a disparaging 
way. 

In the Electra (426-429) wealth is praised as giving one 
the means of benefiting friends and curing sickness :— 


éy rots rotovrots 8 Hulk’ dy youn aéon, 

oxowGd ta xpypal as dxet péya obévos, 

févois re dodvat, cGud tr es récoy tecdy 

sanmdvaics oGaat *. 
So, in Frag. 407, the poet says it is an ill thing that the 
wealthy man should not be helpful :— 

duovola roe pnd’ ex” olkrpoiow ddxpv 

ord¢ew* xaxdy 3¢, xpnudrwy dvrwy Ors, 

erdot movnpa pydéy’ ed more Bporay. 
There is a right kind of gain,—that which brings with it no 
sorrow (Frag. 459):— 

xépdn Towtra xpy rwa xracba Bporéy, 

eg’ ofor pédAEt pjr08” fotepoy orédvery *. 


' See also Ad Demon. § 40; Epis, viii. § 5. ® Cf. ibid. § 40. 

? See Paley’s noto ad loc. 

* As Berlage points out (p. 172, note), Frag. 326 (cf. Cyc. 3916) does not 
express the true opinion of Euripides, and Frag. 142 is ironical. For the 
power of wealth, and advantages which it brings, or is supposed to bring, 
wee Heracl. 745; Iph. Aul, 597; Andr, 332; Phoen. 438-440; Frag. 249, $24, 462, 
580, 1017. 
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Those ‘passages are numerous, on the other hand, where 
wealth is despised’. Several of them may here be quoted. 
The wealthy are covetous and useless (Suppl. 238-239) :— 

tpets yap wodwrGy pepldes: of pey drABwe 
dvwereis re wAedvwn 1 épdo’ del. 
Wealth is fleeting (Her. Fur. 511-512) :— 
6 3 dABos 6 péyas 7 re 3d6€’ ovx ofd Srp 
BéBads gor, 
The car of wealth is a black car (ibid. 780) :— 
Edpavoe 3° SABov xedrawdy Eppa. 
Wealth brings trouble, and is a mere name (Phoen. 552- 
554):— 
7) BOA poxOeiy zd’ Exwy ev dIdpace 
BovrAe; rh 3’ Eore rd tAdov 3 Gvop’ Exar pdvor 
ézel rd y’ dpxoivd” txava rots ye oddpeory *. 
It causes cowardice (zbid. 597):— . 
Sedov 8 6 wAodros Kal diAddyuxoy xaxés *. 
It. may be acquired even by the vilest (Frag. 2c):— 


ph wAovroy elans* otx? Oavpdw Gedy 
by x@ xdxcoros pqdlws exricaro §, 


It is &cxov (Frag. 55):— 


&3cxoy 56 aAobros, sodA 3° ovx dpbds zoret 


It is cxaidy (Frag. 96):— 


oxatdy Tt xpnpa sArovros qf + azepla® 
There is a certain davAdrys in wealth (Frag. 641):— 

wdoureis, ra 3 SANG ph ddxer Lvrdvas’ 

éy ty yap SAB gdavddms Eveorl nis, 

aevla 3 coplay Edaxe 31a 1d ovyyerds. 


* It is true that other Greek poets besides Euripides speak disparagingly of 
wealth, but none before him so frequently or with such a deep hatred of it. 
A more elaborate attack on wealth was afterwards made by Aristophanes in 
the Plutus, 

* Cf, El. 9413 Phom. 558; Frag. 954, 490, 518, 618 

* Cf, Frag. 813, * Cf. Frag. $4, 235. 

® Cf, Frag. 95. ® Cf, Frag. 776, 1065. 
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Nll-gotten wealth yields a bitter harvest (Frag. 419):— 


Blq vey frxer” & xaxot rysads Bporol, 

cat xrac0e aAotroy advrobey Onpdpevor, 

ovppixta ph dikata Kat Slxar’ dpod* 

éxear duacbe ravde dvarnvoy Oépos!. 
Wealth is inferior to health (Frag. 714), to reputation (Frag. 
405) 2, to good society (Frag. 7), to virtue (Frag. 163). 


Poverty, again, is an evil thing (Phoen. 405):— 
Kaxoy Td py "xeu 1d yévos ovx éBooké pe®, 
It is grievous (Her. Fur. 303-304) :— 
GAAa Kat rdd3° EOAtov 
nevlg oby olktpg weptBadreiy ocarnplay. 
The poor man is friendless (Med. 561):— 
névnta pedyes mas tis exxoday Pros *. 
Poverty destroys nobility (El. 37-38) :— 
Aapmpot yap és yévos ye, xpnudroy 82 3) 
névntes, EvOev niyéver dacdAvrat 
Poverty has no shrine: it is 6eds alcxlorn (Frag. 248) :— 
oux €or, wevlas lepdy aloylorns Oeod. 
Frag. 326—xaxos 3° 6 pixar, of 8’ Exovres GABtoc—is ironical *. 
Ill-repute and infamy attend on poverty (Frag. 362, IL. 
16-17) :— | 
ey rp mwéverOat 3 eoriy 7 7’ ddogia 
Kay 7} aodds tts, Wt arela Blov. 
But one may be noble though poor (El. 362-363) :— 
cat yap el ads Edun, 
ovros té y’ WOos dvcyeves wapéfopas ®. 
1 Cf. Hel. 905. 9 Cf. Med. 542-544; Andr. 639-641. 
3 Cf. Frag. 230. * Cf, El. 1191. 
* See p. 85, note 4. 
* For the respect of Euripides for the poor, and especially his conception 
of the Autourgos in the Electra see Mahaffy, Social Greece, pp. 191-195: 


Decharme, Euripide, de., pp. 164-167. M. Decharme says (p. 167) :—‘ Ce powte 
a l’ame si tendre est plein de pitié pour les pauvres gens.’ 
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And poverty has good effects (Frag. 54):— 
sevla 8 dvoTnvoy pév, GAN’ Spos rpéder 
poxdey r° duelvw réxva cat 3pacripra}. 


Isocrates and Demosthenes are the orators in whom we find 
most parallels to Euripides on this point. 

Isocrates tells us that wealth is fleeting, wisdom abides (Ad 
Demon. § 19) :— 

Hyod tay axovopdrwy soAAa moAAGY etvat xpnudtwy Kpelrro* 
Ta pey ydp raxdws dzoArcze, ra 38 wdvra roy xpdvoy mapapéver’ 
codla yap povoy rév xrnpdrwy d0dvaroy. 


A good name is better than wealth *. | 
Just poverty is better than unjust wealth (Ad Demon. 
§§ 38-39) :— . 

padAoy droddxov Sixalay mevlay 7 wAovTo Adixoy" x.r.A. %, 
Ill-gotten gain is dangerous (N%cocl. § 50):— 

ToS XpnpaTicpovs rovs wapa rd Slxatoy ytyvoudvous Hyeiobe ph 
sAodroy ddAa xlyduvoy woujoety. 
He mentions, however, the power of wealth (Phil. § 15), and 
the advantages in education which the wealthy enjoy (Areop. 
§ 45). But wealth is inferior to honour (Episé. vii. § 1):— 

Ssecere ExeO’ Ste xpoatpel ddav Kady xticac Oat paddAov 7 ZAotrop 
péyay cvrayayei. 
One of the evils of poverty is that it begets evil deeds 
(Areop. § 44):— 

-... €lddres ras azoplas pey dca tas dpylas yryvopévas, rds d3e 
caxoupyias 31a ras dzoplas. 


Demosthenes declares that poverty is no disgrace, and wealth 
no reason for pride (On the Crown, § 256) :— 


éyd yap oft’ & ris sevlay apomnAakl(e vody Exe Hyotpat, oft’ 
ef ris dy adOdvas rpadels ext rovrp cepwiveras *, 


1 Cf. Frag. 641. * See passages quoted above, pp. 69-70. 

* Cf. De Pace, § 93. 

¢ Cf. Demades (9%), dwtp rijs Sedexaerias, § 8:—4 rola T fows Boxpyoror pir 
Ixec ts wal xadrendy, cexapora: 8 aloxivns, ds a» ola: ris duoplas isi wodAdy ob 
Tpurow waxiay AAA rixns dyrvapooivny treyxoveyt. 
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Good fame is better than wealth (Lept. § 10):— 
ov yap el ph xpipar’ aadAAvure pdvoy oxenréoy, add’ el cat dofav 
Xenoriy, wept is padAov omovdd ere H} wept xpnudrop !. 
So, in the speech For Phormio (§ 52), we have these words :— 
» » TOAAGY xpnudray Td xpnordy etvat Avotredéorepdy- eort. 
Wealth is inferior to yévos (ibid. § 30):— 


tyty py ydp, @ Gydpes "AGnvator, rots yéves woAlrats ovde ep . 
wAHOos xpnpdrwy dyrt rod yévous caddy eorw trhécOas *. 


§ 3. In the opinion of Euripides, nobility of birth (ra | 
evyevés) was of more importance than wealth (Frag. 739):— 
ged het, rd hivat marpds evyevots azo 
Sony Exer dpdvnow aklopd re. 
kay yap mévns Sv rvyxdvn, xpnords yeyas 
Tipp éxet rw’, dvaperpovpevos 3¢ ws 
Td TOU marpds yevvatoy adedet rpdry *. 
It is with the noble, not with the merely wealthy, that one 
should marry and give in marriage (Andr. 1279-1283) :— 
Kar ov yapety Sqr ex re yevvalwy xpedr, 
Sodval rt’ és ecOdovs, Sotis eV Bovdcveras ; 
xaxGy 32 A€xrpoy ph “mOvpiay dx ew, 
pnd el CatdAovrovs olcerat hepvas ddpors” 
ov ydp mor ay mpdferay éx OeGy xaxds *. 


Td evyevés has other advantages also (Alc. 601-603) :— 


TO yap evyeves exgéperar mpds aldG. 
éy rots dyabotot 88 adyr’ Eveorw codlas. 


It is a dewvds xapaxriip xdaionnos upon men (Hee. 379-381):— 


Servos xapaxtnp Kanlonpos ev Bporois 
écOdAGv yevésOar, xamt petCoy Epyeras 
Ths evyevelas Svopa roiow aflors >, 


! Cf. ibid. § os. 

* The right and the wrong use of wealth are contrasted in the siissek 
Against Midias, § 109. 

* Cf. Frag. 1066. 

* Cf. Frag. 232. 

* Seo Palcy’s note ad loc. 
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The gods hate not the noble (Hel. 1678) :— 
tous ebyeveis yap ob orvyotor dalpoves. 

Nobility is a defence against misfortune (Heracl. 302-303) :— 
10 dvoTuxXes yap niyéver’ dptveras 
rns dvoyevelas paddop. 

The ignoble man cannot hide his nature (Frag. 617) :— 


ovx gorw dvOpdroit rovotro oxéros, 
od xGpua yalas xAnoroy, EvOa rv giow 
6 dvcyerns xptyas av feln codds. 
' But Euripides frequently declares that high or low birth 
; matters little’, All men are originally and naturally equal: 
praise of noble birth is reprocdpvdov (Frag. 52):— 
meprocdpvdos 6 Adyos, evyévecay el 
Bpdrevoy evrAoyjooper. 
70 ydp wdAat cai spGrop Sr’ eyevdueba, 
did 3° eExpwey & rexodca ya Bporovs, 
dpolay xOav &racw ekeraldevcen dipw. 
Boy obdty ~oxoper” pla de yora 
6 + ebyeves cal 1d ducyerés.. 
‘’Tis only noble to be good’ (Frag. 336):— 
els 3° edyévacay SAly &w dpdoa Kadd 
6 pey yap ecbdds evyers Epory’ avy, 
6 3 ob Slkatos cay dueivoros xarpds 
Zyvds wepixn, dvoyerns elvas doce *, 
In one place (Frag. 22) Euripides says that nobility depends 
only on wealth. But this is spoken with bitter irony:— __. 


tiv 3 ebydvetay apis OeGy pi} po Adye 
dy xpyuacw rod earl, ph yavpob, wdrep* 
xixdp yap pre’ rae py Eo6’, 6 8 otk Exar’ 
cowoict 8 avrois xpopued” © 8 dy dy dduors 
xpévoy ovvorxy aAeioroy, obros ebyenis *. 


? M. Decharme says (Euripide, &c., p. 162) :—‘Euripide prend résolument 
parti pour les seconds (Svcyereis) contre les premiers (edyeveis).’ 

* Cf. El. 383-385; Frog. 53, 377 

> Cf Frag. 9. 
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There is no criterion of nobility (ZU. 550-551):— 
GAN’ ebyevets péy, ey 32 KiPdyr@ rdde. 
modAot yap oyres evyeveis elow xaxol', 

It is destroyed by poverty (zbid. 37-38) :-— 


Aapmpol yap és ydvos ye, xpnudroy 8& 3} 
awémres, EvOev niyéver’ dadddAvrat. 


There are in the Orators only one or two passages bearing 
on this question. Isocrates says that virtue is of more 
advantage than noble birth (Ad Demon. § 7):— 


h 82 rhs dperis xrijots ofs dy axiBdjArAws rais d:avolas ovvav- 
EON, povn pty ovyynpdoxet, tAovTou 82 xpelrray, ypnoiwrépa 
3 evyevelas earl, x.t.r- 

But nobility is never lost (Hel. § 44):— 


naloraro yap ras wey GdAas evruxlas traxéws perammroveas, Tip. 
8 ebydéverar det tots avrots zapapévovcay, x... 

Isaeus implies that avdpaya6la is more deserving of honour 
than ydvos (v. § 47):— 


ére de 6 "Aptoroyelrooy éxetyos cal “Apyddios ov da 1d yédvos 


éripnOnoay GAAG dia TH drdpayablay, js got ovdey péreoriy, & 
Atxadyeves *. 


Berlage (pp. 173-174) points out that Euripides was not 
the first Greek writer to maintain that noble birth is inferior ; 
to mental endowment. Democritus, Epicharmus, and Sophocles | 
had all made this observation. The words of Euripides, 
Frag. 52 (see p. go), are recalled by those of Sophocles, 
Frag. 532 (Nauck):— 

ty pidov avOpdawr pl’ eke warpds 

kat parpos jpas duépa tovs adyras* ovdels 
Efoxos GAXos EBAaorey &dAov, 

Boone 3 rovs pey potpa dvoapepias, 

tovs 8 GABos Gv, ‘rovs 3 dSovdrelas UV —— 
—vvu-— (vydy icy’ dvdyxas. 


1 Cf. ibid. 367 f£ ; Hee. 592-598 (with Paley’s notes). 
* Cf. Demosthenes, For Phormio, § 30 (quoted above, p. 89). 
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| But the sophist Lycophron alone had said plainly that the 
‘advantage of nobility was in appearance only, and that in 
reality there was no difference between gentle and simple ',— 
a conclusion to which he may have come by applying the 
sophistic doctrine concerning yvdpos and ¢icis*. Berlage 
admits that Euripides also may have reasoned from this 
doctrine, but is of opinion that his views are rather to be 
ascribed to the social and political changes which had occurred 
in Athens. In the early history of a state, the noble are 
the wealthy, and the noble and wealthy are really the best 
men in the state. This is true of the early history of Athens. 
But, with the defeat of the Persians and the steady growth 
of democracy, a change came. It was not, perhaps, s0 ap- 
parent in the generation which actually drove back the 
Persian invaders. But it was apparent in the next generation. 
A youth who had not known the hardships of their fathers, 
and had become accustomed to the idea of oriental softness 
and luxury, gradually became more haughty, dissipated, 
effeminate. On the other hand the common people had done 
their part in the wars, and had proved themselves in no 
way inferior to the rest of the citizens. The numbers, wealth 
and importance of the vaurixds dyAos had steadily increased, 
and they could no longer be disregarded. Men began to 
see that the wealthy and highborn were not always the 
ablest men, and that it was not just that all the honours 


* should go to them. Hence the idea arose that the position 
of the highborn—which originally had rested upon a certain 


natural difference—was unjustifiable; that wealth and rank 
and noble birth, by which men were now distinguished, were 
nothing; that all men were originally equal; and that the 
only superiority which one man could possess over another 
was the superiority of body or of mind. 


§ 4. The most interesting question here is, whether this 


' Berlage (p. 174) quotes from Pseudo-Plut. de nobilit. 18, 2 :—Ixeivos yap 
(20. Lycophron) dyriwapaBdd\rAaw iripos dyabois abrhy, eiryevelas pir ow, gnols, 
dparts 7d wdddos, iv Adyy 32 7d ceprdv, ds wpds Bdgay cvcay Tip alpeow abrir 
wara 8 drndeay obdiy d:agpdpovras rods dyeveis raw eb-yeviw, 

* See Zeller, Pre-Socratie Philosophy, ii. p. 477 (English Translation). 
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idea of the equality of all men—this distinction between 
yopos and dvois—was carried to its logical limits, and whether 
it was held to apply to the slaves who, numerically, formed 
so large a proportion of the Athenian state, though politically 
they were mere ciphers. 


Slaves, generally, were in evil repute with the ancients, 
Homer says that slavery takes away half a man’s virtue 
(Od. xvii. 322-323) :— 

jpiov ydp + dperiis dxoalyurat eipiona Zeds 
dyépos, evr” Gy pty xara dovAcoy Hap Erpor. 


This, the ordinary view, is what we find frequently in the 
Orators. Lysias says they are evilly-disposed to their masters 
(vii. § 35):— 

. 0. TEpt 8¢ rdy dernoTGy, ols wepixact Kaxovovcrarot ... 

It is a reproach to be do0dAos Kal ex SovAwy (xiii. §§ 18, 64). 

Demosthenes tells us that to the Greeks of a former age 
freedom was the dpos and xavdy of all good (On the Crown, 
§ 296) :— 

~ 0. THY 8 Cevdepiay cat rd pyddr’ Exew deondrqy atray, & 
tots mporépots “EAAnow Spot tév dyabGy joay cal xavdves, dvare- 
Tpodores. | 
In one place (Lept. § 131) he has the combination dofAc cal | 
pootiylat. 

In the speech Agaznst Timocrates (§ 124) there is an in- 
teresting comparison drawn between rhetors and depraved 
and thankless slaves :— 


cira mpotnAakl(ovew tas ld3lq rots Adyots, as avrot xadot 
xaya0ol, movnpayv xal ayapioctrwy olxerdy rpdmovs Exovres. xa 
yap éxelvwy, @ dvdpes dixacral, door dy erevOepor yévwvrat, ov ris 
édevOepias xapw Exovor rots seondrats, GAAd pucotcr pddtora 
adyrwv avOpdnwv, Sti avvicacw atrots dsovdevcacty. oftw di 
kal ovrot of pyropes ovx dyanGow ex nenfrov tAovoie and TH 
moAEws ytyvoperot, GAAG Kat mpomndAax(Cover rd tARO0s, re ovvowder 
airdy éxdoros ta dy ty wevlg xal vedryre emerndevpara. 


A freeman could not be tortured in giving evidence, a slave 
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might (Aphobus, § 39):—2idtep rods dporoyoupdéves dovdAovs 
mwapaBas tov éhevbepov jflov BacavlCew, dy ovd" Soroy wapadodvat '. 
Slaves had, however, a right to a trial in murder cases 
(Antiphon, wept rod “Hpgdov ddvov, § 48) :— 

xalrot ovde of rovs derndras azoxrelvayres, day tx” avropdpe 
AnPOGow, 03’ otroe drobujoxovew in’ airay trav mpoonxdyrwp, 
GAAA sapadiddacw airods TH dpx7 Kard vopous tperépous warplovs. 
K.r.A, 3%, 

At Athens, as we learn from Isocrates and Demosthenes, 
slaves were treated with great kindness. It was perhaps 
due to this fact, and to their presuming on the indulgence 
shown them, that they frequently exhibited such impudence 
as they did. Specimens of this impudence are numerous in 
Aristophanes; and, though they are doubtless exaggerated, 
doubtless also they contain some truth. 

Isocrates tells us that the Athenians treated their slaves 
better than the Spartans did their freemen (Panegyr. § 123):— 

ovdels ydp judy ovrws alklCerat robs olxéras as éxeivos rods 
Zrevdepovs xodrd(overy ®, 

And from Demosthenes we learn that the law relating to 
UBpis protected slaves no less than freemen (Agst. Midias, 
§§ 47-50). 

: But in the Orators there is not, so far as I can find, 
. & single passage which so much as suggests that the slave 
‘is the equal of the freeman, or that slavery is in opposition 
to natural right. 


Let us see what Euripides has to say on the subject. 
As we might expect, there is much both of blame and of 
"praise. 

Not all slaves are loyal to their masters (Alc. 210-211) :— 
ob ydp tt mdvres cD povodct Kotpdvots, 
Gor éy xaxoiow evpevets mapeordyat. 
2 Cf. Agst. Timocrates, § 167. 
* Cf. (with Paley’s note) Euripides, Hecuba, 291-g92 :— 
yopos 8° ty byiv vow 7” trevOipos lees 
wal roics 8ovAas alyares xeira: whip. 


® See Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 9; Old Greek Life, p. 40: Fowler, The City-State of 
the Greeks and Romans, p. 179. 
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Td d0dAop is always xaxdv (Hec. 332-333):— 
ala? rd dodAoy Gs xaxdy wégux’ ded, 
roAyg 6° & ph xpi, ty Bl xparotpevoy'. 
Slaves are friendly to the strongest (EU. 632-633) :— 
OP. jyty 3 ay elev, el xparotper, evpeveis ; 
[IP. 3ovAwy yap Beoy robro, cot 82 atpdopoy. 
Their god is their belly (Frag. 49):— 
yAcyxor’ ofre yap xaxdy dodAopy yévos” 
yaorinp G&navra, rovnlow 3 ovdty oxonet. 
A slave with too high thoughts is a grievous burden (Frag. 
8):— 
7 . SovAov dpovoivros padAoy 7) ppovely yxpecer 
ox forw &yBos petCoy ovd2 Scpaci 
xrijots xaxloy otd’ dvwopeAcorépa. 
He is a fool who trusts a slave (Frag. 86):— . 


Sorts de Sov gurl moreve. Bporap, 

woAAhy wap iyty pwplay ddrwedver. 
Death with freedom is better than life with slavery (Frag. 
245):— 

dy 3€ cot pdvoy zpopwrd, ph ent SovAclay zore 

(Gv éxoy Ons, wapdy col xardaveiy erevdepy. — 


But there are good slaves, who are concerned at their 
masters’ woes (Alc. 813):— 


xalpwy 16" hyiv dernorey pédrer xaxd *. 
Their only disgrace is their name (Ion, 854-856) :— 
dy ydp me rois dovAcow aloxivny pépet, 
rovvoua’ ra 8 GAAa advra ray erevOdpwr 
ovdels xaxlwy dotdo0s, SoTis eoOdds Ff * 


* For various renderings of this passage see Paley’s note ad lo. Cf. 
Fvag. 217. 
* Cf. Medea, 54-55 :— 
Xpyorotos BovrAcs Evppopa 7a Secroraw 
waxws wrvovra cal ppevenw dyvOdwreras. 
See also ibid. 1198; Hel. 1641; Bacch. 1028; Frag. 8s. 
3 Cf. Frag. 511. 
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The messenger in the Helena prays that he may be in the 
number of good slaves, and that his mind may be free if © 
his name is not (Hel. 726-733) :— 


xaxos yap doris ph offer ra SernorGy 

cal fvyyéynbe cat Evywdlver xaxois. 

dy pey elny, xel wépuy’ Suws Adrpts, 

éy rotos yevvaioroww 7pOpnpévos 

SovAocat, robvop’ ovK Exwy erEvHEpor, 

roy vody 8¢. xKpetcooy yap rdéd’ 4 dvoty Kaxoty 
_& dvra xpiaba, ras dpévas r Exew xaxas 
Ed\Awy 1° axovew dSodAoy dvra tév wédas. 


A similar idea we find in Frag. 831 :— 


moAXNotos BovrAots Tobvoy’ aloyxpdy, 4 3& ppiy 
t&y ovxt dovAwy ear’ ehevOepwrépa. 


f In no Greek author do we find the case of the slave so 
often and so ably pleaded as we do in Euripides!. In this, 
as in much else, he has a great deal more of the modern 
mind than his contemporaries or his immediate successors. 

, Yet even Euripides nowhere says clearly and plainly that 

, slavery violates nature,—unless indeed he means to extend to 
slaves the idea expressed in Frag. 52 (quoted above, p. 90). 
Alcidamas, a pupil of Gorgias, declared that by nature all 
men were born free. Aristotle, too, in one or two passages 
(e.g. Ethics, viii. 11. 7) would draw a distinction between 
the slave as slave and the slave as man. But this, though 
he does not seem to see it, is inconsistent with his whole . 
position in regard to slavery* And Aristotle’s position was 
that of ancient Greece °, 


2 Cf. Decharme, Evripide, de, pp. 168-171: Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, 
pp. 188-191: Paley, Euripides, i. Preface, xiii-xiv, and note on <Andr. 56: 
Jerram, notes on Hel. 728; Ale. 194. 

2 Aristotle had no high opinion of the character of slaves. Sco Postics, 
1454 & 

> Cf. Mahaffy, Euripides, p.9 ; Greek Antiquities, pp. 39, 58. See also, for some 
account of siavery at Athens, Becker, Charicles, Excursus on Scene vii: Abbott, 
Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens, pp. 342-344: and, for the growth of 
humanity, Campbell, Greek Tragedy, p. 250. 


CHAPTER VIII 


POLITICS : ABSTENTION FROM PUBLIC LIFE—PATRIOTISM 
—EXILE—GREEKS AND BARBARIANS—ATHENS AND 
SPARTA—TYRANNY, OLIGARCHY, AND DEMOCRACY— 
DEMAGOGUES—COSMOPOLITANISM. | 


It would be superfluous in this place to trace the history 
of Greece from the Persian Wars to the victory of Philip, 
and to show how Athens gradually reached the summit of 
her power under Pericles; how that power began to decline 
about the time of Pericles’ death, and received its downfall 
at Aegospotami!; how Sparta succeeded Athens, and Thebes 
Sparta; how Greek disunion became a disease past remedy, 
and how Greek liberty was finally crushed at Chaeronea%. 


' For the social and political decay of Athens,—the effect of the loss of 
Pericles, of the great plague, of the war, &c. see Abbott, Perices, de, 
Pp. 235-236, 351-354. The effects of the plague are of more importance, 
I think, than is sometimes assigned to them by historians. It was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes which gave Athens her first great impulse on 
her downward career. The careful calculations of Pericles were overturned ; 
the people were disheartened and their strength reduced ; worst of all, there 
were sown those seeds of moral and social disorder which were afterwards to 
yield so bitter a fruit. If the physical disease was bad, infinitely worse was 
the moral disease which it engendered. The plague shook the material 
power of Athens more than Sparta had yet been able to do, but it did more: 
it introduced evils which would make Sparta’s work easier in time to come. 
There was neither fear of the gods nor regard for men: the sensual pleasures 
of the moment were all that was craved. See Thuc. ii. 53: Lloyd, Age of 
Pericles, ii. pp. 400-401. Grote (c. Ixvii) denies any such moral (or political) 
corruption, but his account, as it seems to me, is exaggerated and one-sided. 
For the evil effects of internal ordois as one of the causes of the decay of the 
city-state see Fowler, The City-State of the Greeks and Romans, o, ix: Thue. iii, 
83-83. 

* i.e. Liberty or political freedom in the old Greek sense: see Jebb, Aitie 
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If the external condition of things was bad, the internal was 
no better. During the period of disintegration which began 
with the Peloponnesian War, the severance of each state 
from its neighbours and from the whole national life of 
Greece was reflected in the severance of the individual from 
the particular state of which he was a member. Formerly 
the individual had hardly viewed himself as apart from the 
state, but now private needs and private interests assumed 
an ever increasing importance’. This movement is best seen 
in the case of Athens. There was a great fall from Pericles 
to Cleon and Hyperbolus, and a still greater fall to the 
demagogue of the fourth century B.c. as painted for us by 
the Orators. Politics had fallen into disrepute, and many 
of the noblest citizens held aloof from public life. The 
government thus fell into inferior hands. The people be- 
came distrustful: of themselves, and political leaders were 
everything. The citizens could not bring themselves to 
undergo personal hardship and personal service for the good 
of the state: they preferred to be amused, and to leave the 
fighting to mercenaries. In the earlier history of Greece the 
political and military departments had been united; and 
much of the splendour of that earlier history is no doubt 
due to this fact. But later came specialisation; and, though 
one. might now find men who were better generals and 
men who were better speakers, there were not to be found 


Orators, ii. p.23. And cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 265-269 (Livre IIL. 
©. xviii—De omnipotence de Etat; les anciens n'ont pas connu la liberté in 
dividuelle) :-—‘ Dans une société ctablie sur de tels principes, la liberté in- 
dividuelle ne pouvait pas exister. ... Il n'y avait rien dans "homme qui fat 
indépendant. ... Les anciens ne connaissaient ni la liberté de la vie privée, 
ni la liberté de l'éducation, ni la liberté religicuse.... La funeste maxime 
que le salut de Etat est la loi supréme, a été formulée par l’antiquité. On 
pensait que le droit, la justice, la morale, tout devait céder devant l’intérét 
de la patrie. .. . Le gouvernement s’appela tour & tour monarchie, aristocratie, 
démocratie ; mais aucune de ces révolutions ne donna aux hommes la vraie 
liberté, la liberté individuelle. Avoir des droits politiques, voter, nommer 
des magistrats, pouvoir étre archonte, voil& ce qu’on appelait la liberté; mais 
homme n’en était pas moins asservi & VEtat. Les anciens, et surtout les 
Grees, s’exagérdrent toujours l’importance et les droits de la société.’ 

1 The great peril of Hellas was the selfish blindness of political leaders. 
See Lloyd, Age of Perices, ii. c. xli, and ¢. Ixiv (p. 402). 
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better statesmen who were at once generals and speakers '. 
The view of public affairs was narrower, and the government 
in consequence became worse. The political and military 
as well as the moral character of the people had become 


degraded *. 


To the political life of his time Euripides did not stand 
in any very close relation. In him the Greek idea that every 
citizen should be a politician was not realised. He lived the 
retired life of a student’, and cultivated no companionship 
so sedulously as that of books, of which his collection was | 
famous in Athens. Yet, though he never played an active 
part in politics, he was by no means indifferent to public 


? See Macaulay, On the Athenian Orators: Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 971-372. 

* See Butcher, Demosthenes, c. i: Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 14-17: Kennedy's 
Translation of Demosthenes, Agst. Timocrates, dc., Appendix X (The Empire of + 
Athens). 

* See Decharme, Eurtpide, dc., p. 9 (‘C’était un mélancolique, un méditatif 
passionné pour la solitude. ... Ce aolitaire dédaigneux de la vie active,’ &.) : 
Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. o. Ixii: Aristoph. Frogs, 1498 Cf. also Ale. 96a ff, 
where Euripides seems to speak of his own literary researches (see Paley’s 


note ad loc.) :— 
bya xal 3a povoas 
wal perdpocos xfa, wal 
- wAcloraw dpdpevos Adyor 
xpticooy obdty dydyxas 
nbpov, K.T.A. 
But Euripides saw that he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow 
(El, 295-296) :— ob yap ob8 atijuor 
yrouny tveivas rots copois Alay goghy, 
And there is the passage in the Afedea (295-305), where Euripides seems to 
have his own case in view :— 
xp?) 8 ofx08’ Sons dprigpay wipux’ dvdp 
waidas weproods txk8acxecba: copots* 
xepis yap DAns fs Lyovaw dpylas 
Podvor apis doraw drgdvovc: Svoperf. 
canoio: ply ydp xawd xpocplpay copa 
Séfecs dxpeios xov copds weduntvra® 
row 8 av. Soxovvraw «l3évac ri wornldoy 
xpelcoay vopucbels Auapds ty wuAG darei. 
lyo 82 cabrd rijc8e covers rixys. 
gop?) yap ovca rois péy ely’ lwigbovos, 
[rots 8° fovyxala, rois 82 Oarépow rpéwov,) 
trois 8 ad xpocdyrns’ elt 3° ot« Eyay coh. 
For a passage on the cultivation of the Muses see Her. Fur. 673 f% 
H2 
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interest. The Medea, for example, exhibited in 431 B.c, 
has a distinct bearing on the relations of Athens to Corinth 
and Megara, Nor was Euripides the only prominent Athenian | 
citizen who sinned—if sin it was—by thus withdrawing 
from public life. Anaxagoras had set the example: it was 
followed by Socrates?, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, and others. 
In the Antiopa the rival advantages of a life of publicity 
and a life of retirement are put forward by Zethus and 
Amphion. There can be little doubt that, in the person of 
Amphion, Euripides is pleading his own cause. Zethus is 
the mouthpiece of orthodox opinion. The fragment is thus 
restored by Nauck (185) :— 
- . - » Gperets dv [ce dpovrilew eypiy'] 

Yoxiis Giow [yap] de yevvalay [Aaxdv] 

yovaixoplup divampérets poppdpare 

2... Kour dy donldos xtra 

[xarGs] dputrjoeas, ovr’ dAdAwy Szep 

veayixdy BovrAevpa Bovrevoasd [re] * | 
With the arguments of Zethus we may compare Suppl. 
881-887,—lines in which the active duties of a citizen are set 
forth, and Euripides accuses his own mode of life :— 

6 8 av rolros révd? ‘Inropddwy rowod edu’ 

mais dy érédpno’ evOis ov mpds ndovas 

povody rpanécOar, mpds 1d padOaxdy Blov, 

dypovs 8% valwy, oxAnpa tH pice d1d0ds 

éxatpe mpds ravdpeioy, és tr’ aypas lop 

trmos te xalpwy réfa r’ evrelvwy yxepoiy 

mode, wapacxeiy copa xpiiopor Odeuw 4, 

’ For an excellent discussion on the relation of many of the dramas of 
Euripides to the political events of the time at which they were written sce 
Wilamowitz-M., Heraktes, Einleitang, pp. 13-15. See also Decharme, Euripide, 
dc., pp. 172-206: Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. c. lxii (the play with which he deals 
specially being the Medea): Jerram’s Herad. Introd. pp. 4-5: Beck’s Herad. 
Introd. p. xi: Mahaffy, Hist. of Gr. Lit. (1883) L p. 941. For a special treat- 
ment of the Heracl. and Suppl. as -drames de circonstance” see Decharme, 
Euripide, d¢., pp. 191-204. 

* Cf. Plato, Apol. 23 B:—aal bd radrys r§s dcoyoNas obre 1: raw rhe wircess 
spafal por cord yiyover Efioy Adyou obr« raw olaclew. 

® See the fragment in Plato, Gory. 485 E, and the whole speech of Callicles 
in that passage. * Cf. Frag. §12. 
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It is the quiet, retired life, however, that is the life of the 
good and wise (Ion, 598-601) :— 
Scot 3& xpnorot dvyduevol x’ elvat codot 
atyGot Kou omevdovow és ra apdypara, 
yédur’ éy avrots pwplay re Ajyouat 
ovx Houxdtwy ey wérer GdéBou wAég. 
(Ibid. 634):— 
Ty giArdrny py mpGrov dvOpdzois oyoAjy. 
And we may again quote the famous lines (Frag. 910) :— 
GABtos Sorts ts toroplas 
Exxe padnow, 
pire woAdtray eat anpootyny 
pyr els ddlxovs mpdfes dpudy, 
GAN’ abavdrov xabopay dicews 
xdopov dyjpwr, my re cuvéorn 
cat Sry xal Srws. 
rois 8& rovotrots ovdéror’ alcypaGy 
Epywoy peAdSnua tpoolCe. 
1 The busybody is a fool (Frag. 193):— 
Satis 38% apdocet woAAd pH tpaccew wapdp, 
pGpos, mapdy Civ ndéws axpdypova'. 
He who is busiest makes most mistakes (Frag. 576) :— 
5 tretora apdoocwy mreio dpaprdve. Bpordy. 
The ideal life, to Euripides’ way of thinking, is that of the 
avroupyds described in the Orestes (917-922) :— 
GdAos 3° dvacras éXeye TQd’ evayrla, 
poppy] pay ovx edwards, avdpetos 3° daifp, 
ddtyaxts Boru xadyopas xpalywy xixdop, 
atroupyds, ofsep cal povar ad Cover yhp, 
Evverds 82 yxwpely dudce rots Adyors Oédcop, 
dxépatos, dvenlAnzroy joxnxos Blov *. 


* Cf. Hipp. 785; Frag. 787, 788. 
© Euripides was friendly to the agricultural interest: see Paley’s note 
ad loc, Isaeus says that a good life is the best Ac:roupyia (Frag. 30) :-—#youpas 
peyiorny civa: ray Aaroupyiay roy KaG’ hyutpay Blow xbopuioy xal chppova waplxey. 
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During the Peloponnesian war, when Athens was a prey to 
civil strife, and when selfish interests were so large a factor 
in the motives of her leaders, it was little wonder that 
a man like Euripides, whose natural bent was not towards 
action, but towards thought and study, should have preferred 
to leave politics alone. — 


Not on this account, however, are we to think that Euripides 
cared nothing for his country. Again and again we meet 
with the thought that nothing is dearer than one’s native 
land, nothing more wretched than exile. 

It is only in one’s native land that one can live a life of 
happiness and joy (Alc. 168-169) :— 

« « QA’ ebdalpovas 
dy yn narpdg reprvdv exmAjoas Blop. 


One must love one’s country (Phoen. 358-359):— 


GAN’ dvayxalws exes 
sarpldos épay ararras. 


Nothing else is so dear to mortals (ibid. 406) :— 
} warpls, as fouxe, plAtaroy Bporots '. 
It is an impious thing to invade one’s country (wid. 432- 


434):— 
ext yap riv éphy orparetopas 
adéAw. Oeovs 3 eradpoo’ as dxovolws 
Tots ptArdros roxedow Hpdyny dsdpv 4. 


It is a glorious thing to die for one’s country (Tro. 386- 


387) :— | 
TpGes 32 azpGrov pév, rd cdAAoToy KAéos, 


tatp wdtpas Ebynoxoy *. 


* Cf. Frag. 6, 817. 

* Cf. id. 994-996. 

> Cf. ibid. 1168-1170; Phoen. 997 ff. For the feeling for country cf. also 
Med. 35; Tro. 975, 378, 386, 389, 458, 599, 1275 ff., 1302, 1911, 1916, 1931; 
Frag. 347, 360 (ll. 5-8), 729. For the religious side of this patriotism see 
Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 234:—‘ L'amour de la patrie, c’est la piété des 
anciens.’ The whole chapter is interesting (Livre III. oc, xiii.—Le Patriotisme ; 
L' Bxil), 
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Td dodo» is always xaxdv (Hec. 332-333) :— 
ala? rd dodAop as xaxdy wédun’ del, 
roAug 8 & ph xp, Ty Blg xparodpevoy". 
Slaves are friendly to the strongest (EU. 632-633) :— 
OP. fjyuty 3° dy elev, ef xparotpev, evpevets 3 
[IP. 3ovAwy yap Boy roiro, cot 38 cdpdopop. 
Their god is their belly (Frag. 49):— 
yAeyxow ofrw yap xaxdy dofAop yévos* 
yaotip a&navra, rovxlow 3° ovdty oxonel. 
A slave with too high thoughts is a grievous burden (Frag. 
8):— 
” . SovrAou dpovodyros padAov 7) ppovely xpecer 
ox fotw &yGos peiCov ovd? ddpacw 
xrijots kaxlwy ovd’ dvwdpedcorépa. 


He is a fool who trusts a slave (Frag. 86):— . 


Saris 88 SovAY Gurl moreter Bporar, 

mwodARy wap jyiv pwplay dpdrAwdves. 
Death with freedom is better than life with slavery (Frag. 
245):— 

dy 8€ cor pdvoy spopwre, py ext SovrAclay zore 

(Gv éxav dns, wapdv col xardaveiy erevddpy. 


But there are good slaves, who are concerned at their 
masters’ woes (Alc. 813):— 


xalpwy 16° jyiv deonordy pérer xaxd *. 
Their only disgrace is their name (Ion, 854-856) :— 
ey ydp te Trois Sovrorow alcxtvyny dpépet, 
rouvopa’ ra 3 GAda advra tay edrcvddpeop 
ovdels xaxlwy 800A0s, Satis eoOAds 7 * 


* For various renderings of this passage see Paley’s note ad lor. Cf. 
Frag. 217. 
® Cf. Medea, 54-55 :— 
Xpyoroias BovAcus Evppopa 7a Secroray 
xaxas ulrvovra wal ppevaw dvOdwreras. 
See also ibid. 1198; Hel. 1641; Bacch. 1028; Frag. 8s. 
? Cf. Frag. 511. 
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The messenger in the Helena prays that he may be in the 
number of good slaves, and that his mind may be free if ~ 
his name is not (Hel. 726-733) :— 
xaxos yap doris pn offer 1a SeonotGy 
cai fuyyéynbe cal Evywdlver xaxocis. 
dy@ pep elny, cel wépuy’ Suws Adrpis, 
éy rotot yevvalotoww jprOpnpuévos 
SovrAorct, robvou ovKx Exwy erevOepon, 
roy vooy dé. xpetocoy yap ré3 i} Svoly Kaxoty 
_& dvra xpnocba, ras dpdvas 7 Exew xaxas 
Ed\Awy 1 axovew SodAoy dvra réy wédas. 
A similar idea we find in Frag. 831 :— 
moAXotos SovrAats Tovvop’ aloypdy, %) 3% dphy 
T&y ovxt dovrAwyY eor’ ehevdepwrépa. 
f In no Greek author do we find the case of the slave so 
‘often and so ably pleaded as we do in Euripides*, In this, 
as in much else, he has a great deal more of the modern 
mind than his contemporaries or his immediate successors. 
, Yet even Euripides nowhere says clearly and plainly that 
, slavery violates nature,—unless indeed he means to extend to 
slaves the idea expressed in Frag. 52 (quoted above, p. 90). 
Alcidamas, a pupil of Gorgias, declared that by nature all 
men were born free. Aristotle, too, in one or two passages 
(e.g. Ethics, viii. 11. 7) would draw a distinction between 
the slave as slave and the slave as man. But this, though 
he does not seem to see it, is inconsistent with his whole . 
position in regard to slavery*. And Aristotle’s position was 
that of ancient Greece *. 


2 Cf. Decharme, Evuripide, dc. pp. 168-171: Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, 
pp. 188-191: Paley, Euripides, i. Preface, xiii-xiv, and note on Andr. 56: 
Jerram, notes on Hel. 728; Alc. 194. 

2 Aristotle had no high opinion of the character of slaves. See Postics, 
14548 

* Cf. Mahaffy, Euripides, p.g ; Greek Antiquities, pp. 99, 58. See also, for some 
account of slavery at Athens, Becker, Charicles, Excursus on Scene vii: Abbott, 
Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens, pp. 342-344: and, for the growth of 
humanity, Campbell, Greek Tragedy, p. 250. 


CHAPTER VIII 


POLITICS : ABSTENTION FROM PUBLIC LIFE—PATRIOTISM 
—EXILE—GREEKS AND BARBARIANS—ATHENS AND 
SPARTA—TYRANNY, OLIGARCHY, AND DEMOCRACY— 
DEMAGOGUES—COSMOPOLITANISM. | 


It would be superfluous in this place to trace the history 
of Greece from the Persian Wars to the victory of Philip, 
and to show how Athens gradually reached the summit of 
her power under Pericles; how that power began to decline 
about the time of Pericles’ death, and received its downfall 
at Aegospotami?; how Sparta succeeded Athens, and Thebes 
Sparta; how Greek disunion became a disease past remedy, 
and how Greek liberty was finally crushed at Chaeronea*. 


’ For the social and political decay of Athens,—the effect of the loss of 
Pericles, of the great plague, of the war, &c. see Abbott, Perices, dc, 
PP. 235-236, 351-354. The effects of the plague are of more importance, 
I think, than is sometimes assigned to them by historians. It was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes which gave Athens her first great impulse on 
her downward career. The careful calculations of Pericles were overturned ; 
the people were disheartened and their strength reduced ; worst of all, there 
were sown those seeds of moral and social disorder which were afterwards to 
yield so bitter a fruit. If the physical disease was bad, infinitely worse was 
the moral disease which it engendered. The plague shook the material 
power of Athens more than Sparta had yet been able to do, but it did more: 
it introduced evils which would make Sparta’s work easier in time to come. 
There was neither fear of the gods nor regard for men: the sensual pleasures 
of the moment were all that was craved. See Thuc. ii. 53: Lloyd, Age of 
Pericles, ii. pp. 400-401. Grote (c. Ixvii) denies any such moral (or political) 
corruption, but his account, as it seems to me, is exaggerated and one-sided. 
For the evil effects of internal ordois as one of the causes of the decay of the 
city-state see Fowler, The City-State of the Greeks and Romans, co. ix: Thue. iii. 
83-83. 

* Le. Liberty or political freedom in the old Greek sense: see Jebb, Atte 
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If the external condition of things was bad, the internal was 
no better. During the period of disintegration which began 
with the Peloponnesian War, the severance of each state 
from its neighbours and from the whole national life of 
Greece was reflected in the severance of the individual from 
the particular state of which he was a member. Formerly 
the individual had hardly viewed himself as apart from the 
state, but now private needs and private interests assumed 
an ever increasing importance’, This movement is best seen 
in the case of Athens. There was a great fall from Pericles 
to Cleon and Hyperbolus, and a still greater fall to the 
demagogue of the fourth century B.c. as painted for us by 
the Orators. Politics had fallen into disrepute, and many 
of the noblest citizens held aloof from public life. The 
government thus fell into inferior hands. The people be- 
came distrustful: of themselves, and political leaders were 
everything. The citizens could not bring themselves to 
undergo personal hardship and personal service for the good 
of the state: they preferred to be amused, and to leave the 
fighting to mercenaries. In the earlier history of Greece the 
political and military departments had been united; and 
much of the splendour of that earlier history is no doubt 
due to this fact. But later came specialisation; and, though 
one. might now find men who were better generals and 
men who were better speakers, there were not to be found 


Orators, ii. p.23. And cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 265-269 (Livre IIL. 
©. xviii—De Vomnipotence de U Etat; les anciens n’ont pas connu Ia liderté iw 
dividuelle) :—‘ Dans une société ctablie sur de tels principes, la liberté in- 
dividuelle ne pouvait pas exister. ... Il n’y avait rien dans homme qui fat 
indépendant. ... Les anciens ne connaissaient ni la liberté de la vie privée, 
ni la liberté de l’éducation, ni la liberté religieuse.... La funeste maxime 
que le salut de l'Etat est la loi supréme, a été formulée par l’antiquité. On 
pensait que le droit, la justice, la morale, tout devait céder devant l’intérét 
de la patrie. .. . Le gouvernement s’appela tour & tour monarchie, aristocratie, 
démocratie; mais aucune de ces révolutions ne donna aux hommes la vraie 
liberté, la liberté individuelle. Avoir des droits politiques, voter, nommer 
des magistrats, pouvoir étre archonte, voilA ce qu’on appelait la liberté; mais 
homme n’en était pas moins asservi A VEtat. Les anciens, et surtout les 
Grees, s’exagérdrent toujours l’importance et les droits de la société.’ 

2 The great peril of Hellas was the selfish blindness of political leaders, 
See Lloyd, Age of Perices, i. c. xli, and c. Ixiv (p. 401). 
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better statesmen who were at once generals and speakers '. 
The view of public affairs was narrower, and the government 
in consequence became worse. The political and military 
as well as the moral character of the people had become 


degraded . 


To the political life of his time Euripides did not stand 
in any very close relation. In him the Greek idea that every 
citizen should be a politician was not realised. He lived the 
retired life of a student*, and cultivated no companionship 


so sedulously as that of books, of which his collection was _ 


famous in Athens. Yet, though he never played an active 
part in politics, he was by no means indifferent to public 


3 See Macaulay, On the Athenian Orators: Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 371-372. 

* See Butcher, Demosthenes, c. i: Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. pp. 14-17: Kennedy's 
Translation of Demosthenes, Agst. Timocrates, dc.. Appendix X (The Empire of 
Athens). 

* See Decharme, Euripide, de., p. 9 (‘C’était un mélanocolique, un méditatif 
passionné pour la solitude. ... Ce solitaire dédaigneux de la vie active,’ &o.) : 
Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. o. Ixii: Aristoph. Frogs, 1498 Cf. also Ale. 962 ff, 
where Euripides seems to speak of his own literary researches (seo Paley’s 


note ad loc.) :— 
bya xal dd povocas 
wal perdpocos gga, wat 
- wAdorew dpdpevos A\Syow 
xpticcow obvdty dydyxas 
nipov, «.7.A. 
But Euripides saw that he that increascth knowledge increaseth sorrow 
(El. 295-296) :— ob yap ovd" d(nyor 
yrouny lrveiva rots cogpois Alay cophy. 
And there is the passage in the Medea (295-305), where Euripides seems to 
have his own case in view :— 
xp) 8° o6406’ Saris dprigpay wigux’ drip 
waidas weproois txk8acxecOa gopots* 
xeupis yap ddAns fs Exovew dpylas 
Podvoy apis doray dAgdvoves dvoperij. 
Canoios ply ydp xawd xpocdlpay copa 
Bdfecs dxpeios nov copes weguadvare 
tay 8 ad. Soxovvraw eldévar ri wornidoy 
xpelccay vosuobeis Avapds ly werAG Havel. 
dyd 32 abr) rijcde covers Tixys. 
cop?) ydp ovea Trois péy ely’ iwigbovos, 
[rots 8° fovyxala, rois 8 Oarépow rpéwov,)} 
ros 8 ad wpocdyrns elpt 8 ota Syay coph. 
For a passage on the cultivation of the Muses see Her. Fur. 673 ff 
H2 
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interest}. The Medea, for example, exhibited in 431 B.c, 
has a distinct bearing on the relations of Athens to Corinth 
and Megara. Nor was Euripides the only prominent Athenian | 
citizen who sinned—if sin it was—by thus withdrawing 
from public life. Anaxagoras had set the example: it was 
followed by Socrates?, Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, and others. 
In the Antiopa the rival advantages of a life of publicity 
and a life of retirement are put forward by Zethus and 
Amphion. There can be little doubt that, in the person of 
Amphion, Euripides is pleading his own cause. Zethus is 
the mouthpiece of orthodox opinion. The fragment is thus 
restored by Nauck (185) :— 
-.« « Guedeis Sv [ve ppovrifew expay] 
Yoxiis glow [yap] Sde yevvalay [Aaxdr] 
yovatxopluw d:anpémets poppapare 
~... Kour dy donldos xtre 
[xaAGs] dpAjoeas, ofr’ &dAwy Szep 
veavixdy BovAevpa Bovretoasd [re] % . 
With the arguments of Zethus we may compare Suppl. 
881-887,—lines in which the active duties of a citizen are set 
forth, and Euripides accuses his own mode of life :— 
6 8 ad rplros révd’ ‘Inzopédwy rowod’ edu 
mats dy érddApno’ evOis ov apds jdovas 
poveay tpamécbat, apds rd padOaxdy Blov, 
dypovs 8% valwy, oxAnpa TH pice ddods 
éxatpe mpds ravdpeiov, és 1° dypas lay 
trots te xalpwy réfa 1’ evrelvwy yxepoty 
woke. tapacxety cepa xpiouoy Odie 4 
' For an excellont discussion on the relation of many of the dramas of 
Euripides to the political events of the time at which they were written see 
Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, pp. 13-15. See also Decharme, Euripide, 
de., pp. 172-206: Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. c. |xii (the play with which he deals 
specially being the Medea): Jerram’s Herad. Introd. pp. 4-5: Beck’s Herad. 
Introd. p. xi: Mahaffy, Hist, of Gr. Lit. (1883) L p. 341. For a special treat- 
ment of the Herad. and Suppl. as -drames de circonstance’ see Decharme, 
Euripides, de., pp. 191-204. 
* Cf. Plato, Apol. 23 B:—xal bed ravrns rs dcyoXas ore 1 raw rhs wéAces 
wpafal poe cxoAd yéyover Efsoy Adyou obre réw oluclew. 
* See the fragment in Plato, Gory. 485 E, and the whole speech of Callicles 
in that passage. * Cf. Frag. 512. 
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It is the quiet, retired life, however, that is the life of the 
good and wise (Ion, 598-6or):— 
Scot 8 xpyorot suvduevol r’ elvar codot 
gtyGot Kou omevdovow és ra apdypara, 
y&dur éy avrots pwplay re AjnwWouat 
otx ovxatwy ey wérer PdBouv wréq. 
(Ibid. 634) :— 
Thy didrdrny py wmparoy dvOpémos cXoArjy. 
And we may again quote the famous lines (Frag. 910) :— 
CABios Sorts tas loroplas 
Ecxe pdbnow, 
pire wodtrGy ext anpootyny 
pyr els adlxovs mpdfers dpydp, 
GAN’ abavdrov xabopav picews 
xdopoy ayipwor, ay re suvdorn 
kat Sry cal Sos. 
rois 8& rovotrots ovdéxor’ aloyp&y 
Epyov peded3npa mpoolCer. 
1 The busybody is a fool (Frag. 193):— 
Sorts 3&8 apdooe woAAa ph mpaccew wapdp, 
pGpos, wapdy Civ ndéws ampdypova). 
He who is busiest makes most mistakes (Frag. 576) :— 
6 adeiotra apdcowy arcioh dyaprdve. Bpord&y. 
The ideal life, to Euripides’ way of thinking, is that of the 
avroupyés described in the Orestes (917-922) :— 
Eddos 8° dvacras édeye rgd? evarrla, 
poppy pey ovx edwards, dvdpeios 3 drip, 
OdXtydxts Gory xdyopas xpalywy Kuxdop, 
avroupyds, ofzep cal pdvor ad (over yap, 
Evverds 32 xwpeiy dudce rots Adyors OéAwp, 
dxépatos, dvenlAnaroy joxnxes Blop *. 


' Cf. Hipp. 785; Frag. 787, 788. 
_ * Euripides was friendly to the agricultural] interest: see Paley’s note 
ad loc. Isneus says that a good life is the best Aecroupyia (Frag. 30) :-—dyoupas 
peyiorny civas rev AaTovpyiay Tov Kal’ hyulpay Blow xbop0y wal o&ppova waplxay, 
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During the Peloponnesian war, when Athens was a prey to 
civil strife, and when selfish interests were so large a factor 
in the motives of her leaders, it was little wonder that 
a man like Euripides, whose natural bent was not towards 
action, but towards thought and study, should have preferred 
to leave politics alone. 


Not on this account, however, are we to think that Euripides 
cared nothing for his country. Again and again we meet 
with the thought that nothing is dearer than one’s native 
land, nothing more wretched than exile. 

It is only in one’s native land that one can live a life of 
happiness and joy (Alc. 168-169):— 


2 ee » GAN’ eddalpovas 
dy yn warpdg tepavdy exndrjoa Blov. 


One must love one’s country (Phoen. 358-359) :— 


GAN’ dvayxalws exer 

sarpldos épay A&mavras. 
Nothing else is so dear to mortals (ibid. 406) :— 

i wartpls, ds Lorxe, pldraroy Bporois'. 
It is an impious thing to invade one’s country (ibid. 432- 
434):— 

éxt yap riy épiy otparedopas 
wd. Oeovs 3° exdpoo as dxovelus 
tots piArdrots roxedow tpduny ddpv*. 


It is a glorious thing to die for one’s country (Tro. 386- 


387) :-— | 
TpGes 32 aparoy pév, rd KddAAcoTov KAdos, 


tmp warpas Oynoxop *. 


* Cf Frag. 6, 817. 

* Cf. id. 994-996. 

* Cf. ibid. 1168-1170; Phoen. 997 ff. For the feeling for country cf. also 
Med. 35; Tro. 375, 378, 386, 989, 458, 599, 1275 ff., 1302, 1911, 1316, 1931; 
Frag. 347, 360 (ll. 5-8), 729. For the religious side of this patriotism see 
Codlanges, La Cité Antique, p. 294:—‘L’amour de la patrie, c’est la piété des 
anciens.’ The whole chapter is interesting (Livre III. o, xiil.—Le Patriotisme ; 
L’Exa), 
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Exile brings many evils in its train (Aled. 461-462) :— 
MOAN epéArxerat pvy? 
xaxa ftp avry. 
A life of exile is a bitter life (Hipp. 1048-1049) :— 


GAN’ éx aarpyas guys dAnretwy yxOovds 

févny én’ alay Aunpdv dvtAyoeas Bloy?. 
It is the last and worst of Hecuba’s miseries (Tro. 1272-— 
1274) :— | 

ot "y® rdAawa’ robro 3) 1d Aolodop — 

cal répna advrwy ray euay dn KcaxGy* 

&fetus warplos, adédts vpazrerat supl. 


There is no woe like exile (EU. 1314-1315) :— 


cal rlves &AAat cropayal pelCous 
9 yhs warplas Spov éxrelrew ; 


Some of the evils of exile are described in the Phoen. (388- 


397):— 
IO. rl rd orépecOar aarpBos ; 4 xaxdv péya ; 
TIO. péytoroy? Epyp 3° earl petCov h Adyy. 
10. rls & rpdxos abrot; rl gvydow 1d dvoyepés 5 
TIO. dy pay péytoroy, obx Exe wappyclay. 
10. dodAov 1dd? efras, ph Adyew & res poved. 
TIO. tas ray xparovyrwy apablas pépew xpedv. 
10. cat rodro Auapdv, Evvacogety rots ph copois. 
TO. ddd’ és rd xépdos sapa giow sovdrcurdor. 
10. al 3° éAaides Bdoxover duyddas, ws Adyos. 
ITO. xadots BAréxoval y’ dupacw, pédAdovor 38, 


1 Cf. ibid. 897-898. 

3 For other passages bearing on the misery of exile see Med. 34, 643; Hee. 
480, 913; Ivo. 375-378; Hel. 273-275; Et. 236, 352; Bacch. 1350, 1353-1355. 
13982; Phoen. 369-370, 378, 417-418, 1621, 1710, 1723. Cf. also Plato, Orite, 
52C: and see Coulanges, La Cité Antique; pp. 234-236:—‘Ii fallait que la 
possession de la patrie fat bien précieuse; car les anciens n’imaginaient 
guére de chAtiment plus cruel d’en priver l'homme, La punition ordinaire 
des grands crimes était ]’exil. . . . Il contenait ce que les modernes ont appelé 
excommunication. ... L’exil mettait un homme hors de la religion... . 11 
n’est pas surprenant que les républiques anciennes aient preaque toujours 
permis au coupable d’échapper & la mort par la fuite. L’exil ne semblait pas 
un supplice plus doux que la mort,’ 
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Passages abound in which Euripides asserts that the Greek 
is superior to the Barbarian '. 
In Greece justice and law are observed: with the bar- 
barian might is right (Afed. 536-538) :— 
apGrov pey ‘EAAA3’ dyti BapBdpov xPovds 
yatay xaroixets, xal 3lkny éalotacat 
yopos Te xpioOat, ph apds loxvos xdpuv. 
We have a picture of barbarian lawlessness and outrage in 
Andr. 173-176 :— 
rovovroy zay 1d BdpBapoy yévos” 
marnp te Ovyarpt wats re pnrpt plyvvras 
xdpn tr adeAdg, da ddvov 3 of PAraros 
Xwpotcr, cal rGvd’ ovdéey eEelpyer vdpos. 
Greeks should rule barbarians. The barbarian is a slave, the 
Greek is free (Iph. Aul. 1400-1401) :— 
BapBdpwy 3 “EAAnvas Gpxew elxds, AX’ ob BapBdpous, 
prep, “EAAjvwr 1d pév yap dodAoy, of 8 edcdOepor *. | 
The Phrygians are described as soft, luxurious, cowardly 
(Or. 1111-1112) :— 
NY. rleas; Dpvydv ydp ovdév’ ay rpécay’ eyd. 
OP. ofous évdarpwy cat pipwy emortdras. 
And again (tbid. 1351-1352) :— 
- - « obven’ Gvdpas, ob Dptyas xaxovs, 
eipoy Expafey ofa xpi) apdooey Kxaxods. 
It is a reproach that Greeks should act like barbarians 
(Tro. 759-760) :— 
@ PBdpBap’ eLevpdvres “EdAnves xaxd, 
rl révde. waida xrelver’ ovdey alrioy® ; 

* ‘The Greeks were, in their own view, something even more than a chosen 
people ; they were, as they conceived, a raco primarily and lineally distinet 
from all the races of men, the very children of the gods, whose holy separa- 
tion was attested by that deep instinct of their nature which taught them to 
loathe the alien’ (Jebb, Aftic Orators, ii. p. 417). Cf. Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
p. 228 :—‘ C’est ainsi que la religion établissait entre le citoyen et I'étranger 
une distinction profonde et ineffacable.’ See the whole chapter (Livre LIT. 
e. xii.—Le Citoyen ot { Etranger). 

* Seo Paley’s note ad lee. 

* See also Med. 1339 ff.; Hee. 1199-1131; Hel. 276; Bacch. 483; Heradi. 
130-133 5 Or. 485-487, 1426 f£, 1483-1485 ; Iph. Aul. 74; Frag. 719. 
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Praise of Athens was a commonplace with the dramatists as 
it was later with the orators. But none speaks with more 
pride and affection of Athens than does Euripides: he was 
deeply conscious of the proud position of being an Athenian 
citizen!, Passages in praise of Athens are abundant— 
in fact, too abundant—in his plays*% For, as he himself 
says (Heracl. 202-203):—xal yap oty érlpOovoy Alay enxaweiy 
dort. 
Most famous of all is that eulogy of Athens in the Afedea 
(824-845), which has been compared with the celebrated ode 
in the Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles :— 
"EpexOeldaz 1d wadracdy GABtor 
cal OeGy aides paxdpwy, lepas 
Xépas dmopOijrov 1° amopepBdpevor 
xAXewordray codlay, det da Aapzpordrov 
Balvovres &BpGs alOépos, évOa sof dyvas 
évvéa Tcep(8as Motvcas A€yoves 
£avOav “Appovlay pureicat: 
rou xadAwwdov tr aad Kndgicod pods 
ray Kump xAn(ovew advocapévay 
xX“pas xaranveioat perplas dyduey 
nevmvdous atpas’ del 3° émtBadAopévay 
xalrarow edad fpoddwy azAdkoy avOdwy 
Tq codlg wapedpous wéumew Epwras, 
mavtolas dperas fvvepyots ®. 

Athens is renowned for piety and justice (Heracl. go1-903):— 
Exes d3dy rev’, © adds, Slxatov 
ob xp more rdd° adeddoOat, oa 
riay Oeods 4. | 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz-M., Herakles, Einleitung, p. 5:—‘ Athen, die hauptstadt 
von Hellas, das attische Reich berufen zur*vormacht aller Hellenen, das ist 
die voraussetzung seines politischen denkens, wie sie es sein musste,’ 

? For this ‘almost vulgar patriotism’ see Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 396. KAceds 
and A:sapés are adjectives continually used to describe Athens. As to 
Athenian invention of legends fof the glorification of Athens see Holm, i. 
pp. 111, 132; Jerram’s Herad. Introd. pp. 7-8; Beck’s Heracl. Introd. p. xii. 
M. Decharme says (Euripide, dc., p. 206) :—‘La tragédie greoque est encore 
chez Euripide ce qu’elle était chez Eschyle: une école de patriotisme.’ 


> For the thought that the Muses honour Athens see Rhesus, 941 ff. 
* See Paley’s note ad loc., and cf. Heracl. 770-783, 1012-1013; Med. 846 ff 
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Athens is free (Heracl. 61-62) :— 


ob dar eael pot Bapds dpxécer Oeod 
édevbdpa re yat’, dy  BeBijxapen'. 
Athens is the champion of the weak (Suppl. 379-380) :— 


ot ro. oéBes dSlxay, rd 3 Hoop Gdixlq 
vepets, toy TE dvoTUXH wdvTa pier’. 


The Athenian citizen enjoys wappyola and lonyopla (Heracl 
181-182) :— 


vat, imdpxes pev réd° ey ry of] xOorl, 

elzety dxotoal 1’ ey péper mdpeorl po, 

covdels p aadoe mpdobev, Sonep &dAdXobev °, 
The Athenians are airdy@oves (Ion, 589-590) :— 


eival daot tas airdyOovas 
krewas "AOjvas ovx érelcaxroy yévos *, 


This boast, as we shall see, is a commonplace with the 
Orators. 


The obverse to Euripides’ love of Athens is his hatred of 
Sparta. 
Athens and Sparta are contrasted in the Supplices (1 87- 


190) :— 
Sadprn pey uh cat wezolxiArat tpdzovs’ 


ra 8 GAAa puxpa xacberi. adds 32 oF 
pdm diva’ ay dvd? troorfvat advoy’ 
tat olxrpa ydp dédopxe «.TA. 


* Cf. Heract. 113, 197-200, 244, 287, 957; Suppl. 403-408, 477, 518-521. The 
play of the Supplices—like the Heraclidae—is filled with praise of Athens. To 
quote the argument, 1d 82 8paya dyxdpuor "Ayre. 

* Cf. Med. 759 ff; Her. Fur. 1334-1935; Heracl. 176-178 For the humanity 
of the Athenians and their protection of strangers see Holm, i. pp. 111, 121, 
377-378; and cf. Thuc.i.a. Of the Heraclidae M. Decharme says (Euripide, de., 
p- 197) :—‘ Cette tragédie a pour objet principal Ja glorification d’Athénes, 
vengeresse des faibles contre le fort, proveresice des droits saints de )’hospi- 
talité,’ 

® Cf. Hipp. 421-429. 

* Cf. Frag. 360 (11. 5-8); and see Holm, i. p. 377. For other passages in 
praise of Athens see Alc. 452; Hipp. 759, 1094 ; Suppl. 187 ff, 353, 575-577°3 
Jon, 29, 262, 737, 1038; Tro. 800; El. 1920; Iph. Taur. 1130; Herad. 906, 
423-424. 





| 
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And there is a fierce invective against Sparta in the 
Andromache (445-453):— 


@ zaow avOpdmroow éxforo. Spore», 

Zadprns evorxos, SdAta BovAcurifpra, 

Yevday Gvaxres, pnyavoppddot xaxGp, 

éAkia xovdey tyés, GAAS may wept : 

dpovotvres, Gd(xws ebruyxeir’ dy’ “EdAd3a. 

rE 3° otk éy tpiy eorw; ov sAcioror ddvor; 

ovK aloyxpoxepdeis ov Adyovres GAAa pep 

yAcoon, ppovoivres 3° GAN’ edevploxedd’ adel; 

drove 3, : 

The cause of this hatred is not far to seek. The Spartan 

system *, with its secrecy and restraints, and, above all, its 
care of the body to the neglect of the mind, could be regarded 
by Euripides only with disfavour. 


Euripides was not the kind of man to be the devoted 
adherent of any political party,—at least in an active, public 
way. There was too much indecision in his character for 
that®. He inveighs bitterly against tyranny, but no less 
bitterly against demagogues, the bane of democracy. On the 
whole, his theory of government—if theory it can be called— 
seems to resemble that of Carlyle. He would have a demo- 
cracy, but it must be led by the ‘Kanning man‘, Here 


? See Paley’s note ad loc., and cf. Andr. 724-726; Tro. 210 ff. So Euripides 
always depicts Menelaus in a bad light: see Iph. Aul 360 (with Paley’s note). 
See also Paley’s notes on Andr. 445, 595 ff.: Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 189 ff. 

3 See Pericles’ Funeral Oration in Thue. ii: Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii. o. x1 

* This indecision has been already noticed in his treatment of religion 
and the myths. 

* See Mahaffy, Euripides, p. 37:—‘He was precisely that sort of broad- 
minded sympathetic thinker who refuses to adopt the views of any party, 
but holds sometimes with the one and sometimes with the other. Thus in 
matters of education and of general enlightenment, he certainly stood with 
the advanced Radicals and Freethinkers, with Anaxagoras, with the sophists 
and rhetoricians, who were breaking down the old barriers of thought. But 
in politics his plays produce a strong conviction that he opposed this very 
party, and held with the old Conservatives and the peace policy, represented 
by a section of the nobility and the stout farmers of Attica.’ M. Decharme says 
(Eurtpide, d&e., p. 187) :—‘ Euripide est donc partisan de la paix. ... Il aime la 
paix parceque la guerre lui fait naturellement horreur, parceque son Ame est 
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we may with safety regard the opinions of Euripides as 
expressed by the words he puts in the mouths of his 
characters. He is careless of anachronisms. Theseus (Suppl. 
232 f£.) speaks like an Athenian of the Periclean age: Hecuba 
(Hec. 291-292) refers to a law passed in the time of the 
democracy. 


Euripides has much to say against tyrants '. 
They are inexorable (Afed. 119-121):— 


dewa Tupdvywy Ajpara, cal mws 
drly’ dpxopevor, wodAAA Kparodvres, 
xarenGs dpyds peraBdddovew. 

Tyranny is a prosperous wrong (Phoen. 549-551):— 
tl riv rupavvld’, adklay eidalpova, 
rygs Unéppev, cal dy’ Hynoat rdde, 
weptBrAémrerOar thuroy ; Kevoy pev ovy. 


It is the most wretched of all things (Frag. 605) :— 


78 3° cxaroy 3) rotro Ourpacrdy Bporots, 
tupavvls, ovx eBpors dv dOAcérepov. 


The tyrant lives a life of alarm: he hates the good, and makes 
friends of the evil: he is in constant fear of death (Jon, 621- 
628) :— 
tupavylbos 8e rhs pdrny alvovpérns 

To pty apdownoy 730, ray Sduorrs 32 

Avanpd’ rls yap paxdpws, rls ebrvyis, 

doris dedouxds cal tapaBrAdxwy Play 

aléva relvec; dnpdrns av ebrvyhs 

Civ ay OédAoiuse padrdAov 7 rdpavvos Gp, 

@ rovs zovnpots Hdov) Plrovs exeww, 

errors 32 pice? KarOavety PoBodpevos ®, 


largement ouverte & la pitié pour tous les maux de l”"humanité.’ See also 
Paley’s and Jerram’s notes on Hel. 1151; and Paley’s notes on EL 1347; 
Or. 1682; Bacch. 420. 

* Tho typical tyrant in Euripides is Lycus in the Her. Fur. For the manner 
in which the Greeks regarded tyranny see Holm, i. p. 429: Fowler, The City- 
State of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 140 ff. And cf. Herodotus, fii. 80; v. 90-93: 
Aristotle, Pol. ii. 7. 5; vi. (iv.) 10 (12995 a). 

* See Paley’s note ad loc,, and cf, Frag. 605, Il. 3-4. 
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A state has no greater enemy than a tyrant: he acts not by 
law, but by caprice (Suppl. 429-432) :— 

ovdéy rupdyvov dvopevécrepoy moAEt, 

drov Td pey mporioroy oi« eloly vdpor 

xowol, xpatet 3 els roy vouoy xextnpévos 

airés nap atrg, cal rd3° odkér’ ear’ Toor), 
Tyranny and freedom are contrasted in Frag. 275:— 

xax@s 3 GAowro advres ot rupavylds 

xalpovow drlyp tr’ éy adrct povapxlg’ 

TovrlevOepoy yap dvoua tayrés &fcon, 

kay oplkp éxn ris, peydd’ Exew vopsCére *. 
But, if the tyrant be a good man, even tyranny may be good 
(Frag. 8):— | , 
dvdpds 3° tn” eécOdod Kal rupayveicOat Kaddy. 


Euripides sees, however, that the dyjpos may be led astray 
by passion (Iph. Awl. 1357) *®:— 

AX. GAA’ évixapny xexpaypod. KA. rd woAv yap dewdn Kaxoy. 
Its moods change readily: it is quick to anger, but also 
magnanimous and compassionate (Or. 696-703) :— 

Srav yap BG dios, els dpyny wecas, 
Showy ore wip xaragBéoas AdBpov* 
el 3 Hovyxws Tis aurés évrelvorTs pey 
xardGy telxot, xatpdy evAaBovpevos, 
tows Gv exavevcer* Sray 38 dyn avods, 
TUxots dv airod fqdlws Scoy Gres. 
Eveots 3° otxros, Ext 3% Kat Ovpds péyas, 
Kapadoxobyrs KTHpa Tiutwrarop. 
The dfpos is often wiser than they who sit in office (Andr, 
699-702) :-— 
cepvol 3° éy dpyais qpevos xara ardAw 
gpovodar dypov petCov, dvres ovddves® 
ol 8 eloly airay puply coderepot, 
el réApa mpocydvoito BovAncls @ dua. 
? See the whole spoech of Theseus ad loc. 


* Cf. Hipp. 1013-1020; Tro. 1170; Phoen. 506; Frag. 171, 172, 250, 774, 850. 
® ‘Tl n’adule pas la foule’ (Decharme, Euripide, de, p. 178). 


wow 
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It is foolish to seek to hold the djyos in check (Frag. 92):— 


~ 


lore 2” Edpww dy sorts &vOpwxos yeyas 
Sijpuoy Kodover xpipacww yaupotpevos. 
Yet it must not have unlimited power (Frag. 626):— 


SHw 8% pyre way dvaprijons Kparos, 
pyr at caxéons, wAodroy Evripoy riels, 
pnd avdpa dijpp mordy éxBdAns wore 
pnd’ adfe xatpod pelor’, ob yap dodarés, 
pi} oor répayvos Aaunpds ef dorod davy. 
xddove 8 dydpa aapa Slxny ripopevor" 
add yap evtvxotvres of xaxot vdcos. | 
Nor must one stand too much in fear of the dyAos (ph. Aul. 
517):— 
otro: xp Alay rapBely dyAov. 
The better should rule the worse (Frag. 1107) :— 


EpxerOat xpear 
Kaxovs Um’ ecOAGy xal xAvew TrGy Kperaodven. 


Whether the many will act wisely or the reverse all depends 
on the character of their leaders (Or. 772-773):— 


OP. dewdv of wodAol, xaxovpyous Stay éxwot mpoordras. 

TIT. ddd’ Gray xpnorovs AdBwot, xpnorda Bovdretovo’ del. 
Athens under Pericles would correspond to the description in 
line 773; Athens after Pericles to that in line 772. Euripides 


has no hatred for the djpos; only he sees that it needs to 
be well led. 


Of no class has Euripides more bitter things to say than 
of the demagogues,—the men who lead the people astray '. 
It is they who are attacked when he speaks thus of specious 
words (Hipp. 486-489) :— 

tour é08 8 Oynrav ev wéddrets olxovpdvas 
Sdpovs tr dmddAvo", of xadot Alay Adyor. 
ov yap TL rolow Got repavd det Adyew, 

GAN’ ef Srov ris ebxrAEhs yemjoerat. 


* ‘Euripide n’est pas suspect de tendresse & l’égard des démagogues’ 
(Decharme, Euripide, &c., p. 180). 
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The demagogue who catches the popular ear is of no account 
among wise men (ibid. 988-989) :— 
olf ydp éy codois 
gaiAro: map dxA@ povorkérepos Adyeuw. : 
The class is fiercely attacked in the Hecuba (254-257) :— 
dxdptoroy tpaGy onépp, Sco Inunydpous 
(nAodre rysds pode yryvdo corde pot, 
ot rovs Prous BAdarovres ov dpovricere, 
qv Totas woAAots mpds xdpw Adynré re'. 
And more elaborate is the attack made by the Theban 
herald on democracies under the sway of demagogues (Suppl. 4‘ 
409-425) :— 
dy pey rdd’ Huty, domep ey wecoois, d(8ws 
xpetocoy’ adds yap fs éy@ wdpeys Gro 
évds apis avdpds, ovx dyAw xparbveras’ 
ovd’ orw atriy Sorts éxxavyay Adyous 
apos xépdos Bop EAXos GAXoce orpéer. 
6 3 abrly’ Hdds cal Sods woAARy xdpw 
eloadOts EBAay’, eira d:aBodrais véas 
kAdwas ta mpdcbe oddApar’ e£edu dixys. 
bdAws te was dy py d:opOevwy Adyous | 
6p0Gs duvatr dy dijpos evOvwew zdrAW; 
6 yap xpdvos wdOnow dyrt rod rdyxous 
kpelcow 8l8wor yandvos 3 dvip wévns, 
el xal ydvotto pdpabijs, Epywr fro 
ovx ay ddvatro mpds ra Koly’ droBAérew. 
q 8%) vooGdes rubro rots dyelvooww, 
Stay sovnpos Belay avhp éxn, 
‘ yAdooy xatacywy dijpov obdty Sp 1d aply*. 
The smooth- -tongued, foolish demagogue is contrasted with 
the prudent counsellor (Or. go2-911):— 
cam rérd’ dvloraras 
dvijp tis abupdyAwacos, loyxtwy Opdoe, 
"Apyetos ovx ’Apyetos, hvayxacpévos, 
' See Paley’s note ad loc., and his Preface to Euripides, vol. i. p. xviii. Cf 


also Hec. 1187 ff.; Bacch. 270-271 (with Paley’s notes). 
* Cf. Tro. 967; Suppl. 878-880; Frag. 597. 
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OoptB@ re alovvos capable? wappyalg, 
aavds ér° atrovs aeptBarety xaxp True 
Stray ydp Wdvs Tots Adyos, dpovGy KaxGs, 
nelOn 1rd wAROoS, TH wédAe Kaxdy péya® - 
Soot 8% oly ¥G xpnoTrda Bovdrcvovo’ acl, 
cap ph tapaurlk’, avls elor xpiotpos 
adr}, | 


Then, as always, candidates for office were frequently humble 
and fawning (Iph. Awl. 337-345):— 


oof br eomovdaces Gpyew Aavaldas apds “Luop, 
te doxety piv ovxt xp7(wr, re 8& BovrAEcOar OAw», 

_ @$ Tazevos joba mdons deftas apocbtyydvar, 
cal Odpas Exwy axdyjorovs rp Oddrovre SnporGp, 
cat ddovs apdopnow éfijs wact, cel py res Odor, 
ros tpéxos Cytav mplacbac rd giAdrysov ex pécov, 
cdr’ éwed xatéoyes dpxds, peraBadray GAdouvs rpdxovus 
ros PXoww obkér’ oa tots aply ws apdcbey dros, 
dvompdotros, Eow re KAVOpwy omdnos, 


\. It is the péoot soAtras*? who, in Euripides’ opinion, are the 
salvation of the state (Suppl. 238-245) :— 

Tpeis yap wodttGy peples® of pey dABtoe 

dvwdedets re trAEWdvww 7 epdo’ del- 

of 3 otc exovres xal onavl(ovres Blov, 

Sewol, vépovtes TH POdvy wActoy pépos, 

és tots Exovras xévrp dgiaow xaxd, 

yAwooats xoynp&y mpootaray dynAovpevos* 

tpiay dt powpdy 4 'y plow oaler mores, 

xédapoy uvddogovo’ Syriv’ ay rafn wédus®. 


In one or two passages we have glimpses of a cosmopolitanism 


1 See Paley’s note on 1. 903; and cf. Bacck. 270-271; Ipk. Aul. 526 (where 
Odysseus is painted as a wily demagogue). 

* Le., moderates in politics as well as in wealth, position, &c.: cf Arist. 
Pol. iv. 11: Thue. viii. 75. 1. See Goodhart’s Tauc. VIII. Introd. p. xvi: Paley, 
Euripides, i. Pref. p. xvi: Gray and Hutchinson’s note on Her. Fur. 588 Cf. 
also Decharme, Euripide, de., p. 181 :—*' Dans le déchainement de la violence des 
partis, Euripide imagine done un régime de juste équilibre et d’équitable 
pondération ; il appartient en politique & l"honnéte famille des modérés,’ 
aaa ® Cf. Or. ga0. 
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which remind us of the:‘ céopros’ which was Socrates’ answer — 
when one asked him of what country he was?. 
In Frag. 777 we have these words :— 
&$ tavraxod ye narpts 4 Bocxovoa yi: 
and in Frag. 1047 these :— ) 
Gxas piv dip derp wepdowpos, 
Exava 3% x9ap dvdpt yervaly zarpls. 


We have already seen (p. 98) that in the early history 
of Greece the individual hardly viewed himself apart from 
the state, and that it was not till decay and disintegration 
set in that individual citizens began to hold aloof from 
public life, and private interests became dominant. The 
Greek theory was that the state is everything, the individual 
nothing; and there is no thought so frequent in Demosthenes 
as this. He felt that, if only the Athenians could be per- 
suaded to put once again into practice what even then they 
held in theory, Athens and Greece might yet be saved.— 
I will here adduce some passages from the Orators in illus- 
tration of this idea. 

Andocides commends the sacrifice of personal feelings to 
the welfare of the state (On the Mysteries, § 81):— 

dxerdy 3° eravjrOere ex Teparéws, yerdpevoy 2g? sytv ripw- 
pétoOa éyvwre tay Ta yeyevnpéva, cal wept mArelovos eroujoacbe 
og (ey tHyy wédw 7 ras [dlas ripwplas *. 

It is a great virtue, he says elsewhere (On his Return, § 18), 
to benefit the state in any way whatever :— 


peyadn ydp éorw dperi}, Soris thy éavrod wédAw érwody divaras 
tpéry ayabdy tt épyd(erOa 

Self-sacrifice for the state is urged as a defence by Lysias 
(xxi. § 16):— 

rotovroy yap évavrdy rj méAet tapexw, dor’ ld3lq piv rov [Syreop] 


2 Cf. Decharme, Euripide, &c., p. 188:—‘Il n’en est pas moins vrai qu’on 
rencontre chez lui, comme chez Socrate, Jes traces d’une sorte de cosmo- 
politisme qui alors était chose nouvelle: pareille chimare ne pouvait hanter 
qu’un grand esprit.’ 

*? So Demosthencs says that a good citizen must stifle private hatred for 
the good of the state (Procem, xii. § 1). 
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eBopar, Snuoolg 3% AetrovpySy FBopat, cal ovx emt rots weprovcr 
ptya ppova, Grd’ én rots els tpas dvnropdvors *. 

So Isocrates says (Antid. § 124):— 

ob yap rotrp apocetxe tov voiv, Saws ex ray rootrwy ards 
eBoxipjoes mapa rots otparwéras, GAN’ Saws weds mapa rots 
"EdAnow. 

Demosthenes declares that-country must rank even above 
parents (On the Crown, § 205):— 

hydro yap atrGy exacros, ovxt rp warpt cal TH pyrpt pdvov 
yeyevijaOat, ddA Kal ry warplds*. 
He bewails the fact that old things have passed away, when 
the citizen looked to the splendour of the state alone (Agst. 
Aristocrates, § 206) :— 

cal ydp row rére Ta pey Tis médews Fy ebropa xal Aapmpa 
dnpocig, l3lg 32 ovdels Uwepetxe TSY TOAAGD. 
The interests of the state, he says again, must be consulted, 
private interests forgotten (Zpist. i. § 9):— 


peyaropixas rolvuy xal wohirixGs Ta Kow]] cuppdpoyra aparrere, 
cal rép [dlwy pi} pepnode. 


Similarly Lycurgus (A gst. Leocrates, § 67):— 

rotroy pévros [Hyodpat] 81a robro pelCovos ripwplas Afsop etvas 
ruxeiy, Sre pdvos ray GAAwpy woAtrGy ob Kotvhy add’ ldlap rip 
cwrnpiay éCyrncep *, 


There are in Lysias two passages illustrative of the discredit 
attaching to indifference to public business :— 

otroot ydp pot soxet bao pqbuplas cal padraxlas ond’ els “Apetoy 
adyov dvaBeBnxévat (x. § 11). 


2 Cf. vi. § 47; xv. § 10; xvi. § 13; xxvi § 92; xxxi §6. It is, in fact, 
a@ commonplace with the Orators. Cf. Isacus, vii. § 40; x. § 25: Demosthenes, 
On the Chersonese, §§ 70-72. 

* In the speech On the Embassy, § 247, Demosthenes quotes from the Antigone 
of Sophocles a passage to the effect that everything is to be counted secondary 
to one’s country. Cf. Plato, Crito, 50 D-51 C, expecially 5:1 A-B :— obras @f 
cogss, Sore AiAnOly oe, Sri pyrpés ve wal warpds nal réw Drdow apoybvew drdyraw 
ripsisreply tori 4 sarpls wal ceyurdrepor wal dydsrepow wal by pellon polpg wal wapd 
Ocois nal wap’ dxOpdras ros vovw Lxovet, #.7.A. For the Greek idea of the state 
see Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 46-82. See also above, p. 97, 
note 2. 

® Cf. id. § 20. 
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yon 8€ reer yoOdpny, & Bovdri, xat 3a ratra dxOopévey jor, 
Sr. vedrepos Sv ewexelpnoa Adyew ey rH djpy. syd 38 1d pay 
mpGroy jwayxdcOny batp ray epavrod mpaypdroy snunyopyoat, 
txecra pévros kal dpavrp 80x prrorysdrepoy dcareOjvat rod ddovros, 
dua pey ray mpoydvey evOvpodpevos, Stu ovdey wéravyrat rap Tis 
mddews mpdrrovres, Spa 8d Spas dpdy (rd ydp adnOH xph A€yew) 
rodrous pdvoug dfious voplLovtas elvar. dore dpGy ipas ravrny ryp 
yropny €xovras rls ovx ay exapbeln mpdrrew cat A€dyew brep ris 
mdrews 3 (Xvi. §§ 20-21). 


It is, says Demosthenes (?), ridiculous to be wholly unin- 
structed in the science which relates to practical and political 
questions (Hrot. § 44):— 


_ vdgile 88 wacay piv rhv gdirocodlay peyddra rods xpopdvous 
@dereiv, ToAD 32 pdAcora rhy wept rds mpakes Kal rods woAtTiKOUS 
Adyous emoripyny. tis yap yewperplas xal ris SAAns ris rovavrys 
madelas dnelpws pev tye aloypdv, dxpoy 8 dyonor}y yerécOas 
ranewdrepoy tis ans aélas* dv dxelvy 82 1d péy Sreveyneiy eye 
1d 8° dporpor yevéofar wayrehGs xarayA&acto?, = : 


We have seen (p. 100) that Isocrates, lifee Euripides, held 
aloof from public life, but he feels the necessity of apologising 
for his action. It was due, he says, to a weak voice and lack 
of confidence (Phil. §§ 81-82) :— 


kat pi) Oavpdons, dep exdoretda xat apis Atoviotoy rv rip 
tupavylda xrnodpevoy, el pire orpatnyds Sv pire pyrwp pyr’ 
hArws dbuvderns Opactrepdy cot delAeypat trav BdAwy. eyd ydp 
apds pey rd trodktreverOar mdvtwy advéoraros tyevdpny tay ToAtTGy, 
obre yap dwrny Ecxov lxavhy obre réApay dvvandyny dyr@ xpnobas 
kat portverOar cal AowWopetaGas rots ext rod Piparos xadwoov- 
pévots, rod 32 dpoveiy @& xal metavdedoOat xadGs, el xal ries 
dypotxdrepoy eivar pyoe 7d pynOdv, dudioBnrd, xat Oelynv dy epavrdy 
oux éy rois dmoAeXeippévors GAN’ ey rots mpodxovor ray SAdop. 
Sidrep emyxetpS oupBovdevew roy rpémoy tovroy, by eye xépuca 
kal dvvapat, xal ry médet Kat tots “EAAncs cat ray dydpGy rots 
évdofordrors °, 


1 See the whole passage (§§ 44-50). 
2 He employs almost the same language in Epist. viii. § 7. 
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The love of country and horror of exile which were 
illustrated from Euripides are no less prominent in the 
Orators. | 

Antiphon thus enumerates what men value most highly 
(wept row xopevrot, § 4) :— 

dvdyxn ydp, tay tpels xarayndplonade, xal ph dvra dovda pyde 
Lyoxoy te épyp xpjcacbat ri Blkn, cal vdpw elpyerOar mdéAEws 
lepGy dydvwy Ovoidy, drep péytota Kat madaidrara tots dvOpa- 
mows}, 

It is a great crime to betray one’s country (zept rod “Hpgiou 
govov, § 10) :— 

gact 8 aird ye (1d) dzoxrelvew péya xaxobpynpa etvat, xat 
dye dpodrtoyG péyoroy ye, xat rd lepoovdrcty cal rd mpodsddvae 
Thy woALy. 

He seeks in one place to arouse pity by the picture of an old 
man in beggary and exile (Terp. A. B. § 9):— 

day 3% viv KaradnPbels drobdyw, dvdora dyelbn Tots taolp 
Srorelu, } puyav yépwy xai drodts dv emi Levlas trwxetow. 

Andocides declares that he would rather live at Athens than 
in any other country, even though there he ee enjoy - 
every blessing (On the Mysteries, § 5):— 

GANG re yap dv wdvra ra ayaba éxew orepdpevos rijs xarpos 
ovx ay de€alyny. 


Better death, he says, than exile (On his Return, § 10):— 


éyvoy Avorredcty por H Tod Blov danrAdy Oa, Hf ry wodw ratrny 
dyaOdy tt rocotroy epydcacba, ote tuay éxdvrey eival a“ pot 
xoXtrevcacbat pel” tuGp. 


To the same effect Lysias (Epitaph. § 62):— 

2 +e » paAAoy BovrnOdvres ev ty atrdy axoOyjcKey 7H Civ Thy 
édAorplay olxobvres %. 
Death for one’s country, he says elsewhere, is better than 
a life of shame (xxi. § 24):— 

ovd’ ef tore xwwduvedoey ey tais vavpaxlas péAdAouut, obdexdaor’ 


* Cf. sept rou "Hpydou pdvon, § 62. * Cf vii. § a5. - 
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fArAenoa ovd eddxpvca ovd epyjocOny yvvads ovd2 aaldwyv roy 
épavrod, ovd" nyoopny Sewdy elvae el reAcurfoas bxip tis warpldos 
tov Blov dpdarovs nat marpds dxeorepnudvous airovs xaradeiwes, 
GANA TOAD padAop ef owhels aloxpds dveldn xat uavrg xar aid 
mEeprayyru. 

Isocrates asserts that a man should be patriotic (Ad 
Nicocl. § 15):— 

wee. Mpds 3& ToVTOs HirdvOpwmoy etvas det xal diricwodrcy*. 
Country should be as dear as parents (Phil. § 32) :— 


"Apyos peév yap éorl oot warpls, fs d{xatoy rocavrny oe woretoOas 
apévotay, Sony wep trav yovdwy Tay cavTod. 


He, too, declares that death is preferable to exile (Archid. 
§ 25):— : 

el 3% pndels dv study afudcece (Hv Aeouvesetueves tijs warpBos, 
x.7.A. 3, 


No man, Aeschines maintains, should set more store on 
ddAorpla etvora than on his native land (Aget. Ctesiphon, 
§ ~ a 

GAN’, otuat, dca 1d <erexdy etvas rdv orépavoy xal 4 Kabtépwors 
ylyverat, tva pydets dAdAorplay ebvoiay wept wArelovos xovotpevos 
Tis warpldos xelpwv yérynrat thy Wuxny. 

In several other passages (Epist. ii. § 2; ix. § 2; xii. §§ 12-ff) 
Aeschines(?) speaks of the miseries of exile *. 

The feeling for country is well illustrated also in Demo- 
sthenes, Agst. Ewbulides, § 70. The speaker beseeches his 
judges not to make him an outcast (dzoAts), and declares that, 
rather than abandon his relatives, he will kill himself, that he 
may at least be buried by them in his native land :— 

» 0 © « MpOTEpoy yap 7 TpoAcwety rovrovs, el pi) Svvardy Un” avray 
ety cwOjvat, droxrelva’ dv euaurdy, dor’ ev ry warpids y' trd 
rovrwy Tapivat. 


1 Cf. Archid. § 54. 

* Cf. Phil. § 55; xvi. § ra. 

* On dripia, which was ‘une sorte d’exil & l’intérieur,’ see Aeschines, Agst. 
Timarchus, § ar: Andocides, On the Mysteries, §§ 73-80: Coulanges, Le Ci 
Antique, p. 232. 
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In Epist. ii, § 25, Demosthenes speaks of the zarplidos xd60s 
he has in exile, and (§ 20) says he has changed his abode in 
order that, among other things, he may every day be able to 
see his native land :— 


» » pereAOdp els 1d rod TloweSGvos lepdv év Kadavpelq xdOnpat, 
ob pdvoy ris dodadelas evexa,...... arr” Sre xal riy sarpld 
evredbey Exdorns jyépas apopa. 

It is a glorious thing, says Demades (?), to sacrifice self for 
country, and bring about public efyo.a by one’s death (imtp rijs 
Swdexaerlas, § 4):— 

xrycacbat yap ldlp Gavdry dnpoclay ebyotay Kaddy, edv h xpela 
ris watpBos ... 7d Civ Adatprrat. 

Death is, according to Lycurgus, too slight a penalty for 
the traitor to his country (Agst. Leocrates, § 8):— 

rl yap xp xabety roy exAcrdvra pey rhy rarplda, ph BonIjcavra 
de rots xarpyors lepois, éyxaradiadvta 8% rds TGy xpoydvuy Oijxas, 
&xacay 8% ri médAw inoxelpioy rots woAeplos wapaddyra; rd pey 
yap ptytoroy xal Ecyxaroy tv rysnpdrwy, Odvaros, dvayxatoy pey ex 
tGv vopoy emirluoy, Xatroy 38 réy Aewxpdrovs ddixnpdrey xabé- 
ome«e}. 

Lycurgus (ibid. § 113) quotes an interesting decree to the 


effect that a traitor to his country should not be buried in 
Attica :— 


cal yYnoilera: 6 dios Kpirlov eladvros roy pey vexpdv fo 
Ppinyxov) xplvew mpodoclas, cay 3dfm mpodérms dy ey ry xdbpq 
reOdpbat, rd re dora abrod dvopiga xal éfoploa ew rijs "Arrixijs, 
Sxws dv py xéqrar ey rh xdpg pnde ra dora rod rhy ydpay cal rip 
adAw wpod.ddvros. 
He praises Euripides (ibid. § 100) for inculcating love of 
country (rd ri zarpa dirciv) in the Erechtheus, and quotes 
a long passage from that play (Frag. 360) in illustration of 
his remarks. In § 103, he quotes Homer to the effect that it 
is glorious to die fighting for native land: 


ob of desxts duvvopdve wept tdrpns 
reOvdpey: 


> Cf. iid. §§ 5, 97. 





and, in § 107, Tyrtaeus:— 
reOvdpevas yap Kaddy et spopdxows weodvra 
dvdp’ dyabdy, xept 7} warplds papydpevor. 

In his own words (§ 49):— 

el 32 det cal mapado€draropy pep elaety GAnOes dé, exeivor vixGyres 
dxébavoy. ta yap GbAa rod woAdpov rois dyabois dvbpdow eoriy 
édevdepla cal aperye raira ydp dpuddrepa rots reAcuricacw 
Umdpyet. 


The orators in whom we find most strongly expressed the 
Greek hatred of the barbarian are Isocrates and Demosthenes. 
The ruling idea of the life of the former was a war by united 
Greece against Persia, of the latter, against Philip. 

Isocrates says (Panegyr. § 19):— 

éuot 3° oty dudordépwy ~vexa apooyxer wept ravra roujocacOas 
thy wArclommy dirarpiByy, pddAcora pev tva apotpyov rs yeas xat 
Tavoduevor THS Bpos Has avrovs diromxias xowp rots BapBdpors 
TOAELNT WEY, KeT A. | 
A united war against Persia is the only thing which will 
secure abiding peace in Greece (ibid. § 173):— | 

otre yap elpjuny oldy re BeBalay ayayeiv, jy ph xowp rots 
BapBdpors roAcujowper, x.7.A. 1. 

The Greeks are natural enemies of the barbarians (tid. 
§ 158):— 

otra 8% dice. wodeutkGs wpos atrovs Zxouev®, dore xat roy 
pvOwy FdivoTa cuvdiarplBouen rots Tpwixois [xat Mepocxots], 3° Spy 
éore wuvOdverOat rds éxelvwy ovpdopds. x.Td. 

So again (Panath. § 102):— 

7 rolyvy redevraiov, § pdvos cal xa’ atrovs Expagay, rls ob« 
otdey, Ort Kowwhs uly ris €xOpas imapxovons ris mpds rods Bap- 
Bdpovs cat rovs BaowWdas atraév, jpets pev ey toAcpots woAAots 
ytyvdpevor xat peydAas ovpdopats éviore wepintarovres xat ris 
X@pas 7uGy Gaya zopOoupems cal repvopdyns ovderdror’ éBAdpapew 
upos thy exelvwy prrjay xal ovppaylay, ddr’ Uatp Gy rots “EAAnotw 


* Cf. Eptst. ix. § 9. 
> Cf. Panath. § 163; Antid. § 993. 
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éxeBovAcvoay puicobyres adrovs drerehécapey pGAAov 7H Tors ey ro - 
arapéyrt KaxGs nas wovodyras. 


The Persians are effeminate and cowardly (Panegyr. § 149):— 


Gore pot Soxotow éy Asace rots rézos emdedetyx Oar rH» abray 
podaxlay. 


Similarly (Phil. § 137):— 

soe. Kal Thy ray BapBdpwy dvaviplay, x.rA.1. 
They are notorious for their impiety and sacrilege (Panegyr. 
§§ 155-156) :— 

tld’ obk ex Opdy adroits éort ray map’ jpty, of at ra Tay OeGv Ey 
cal rovs veds ovday ey re mporépp tmoAduw Kal xataxdew érddr- 
pyoay ; 31d cal rots “Iwvas Efiov enaweiv, Ste ray eunpnobdvray 
lepay exnpdcavr’ ef rives xwwyjoecay 9 wéALy eis rdpxata Karaorycat 
BovdrAnOecev, obx dwopotvres, woOev emicxevdcwow, GAN’ ly’ Sadpunua 
Tos emytyvopervors i} tis tév BapBdpwy doeBelas, xal pndels 
mores rots roatr’ els rd tay Gedy ‘Eapaprely rohpow, ddAa 
cal gudrdrrwpras cal Sedloorw, dpGvres atrovs ov pdvoy Tois odpacew 
jpav adda xal rots dvabjpacs woAcpyoayras. 


And there are numerous passages oe Athens’ glorious 
deeds in the Persian Wars *, 


For Philip, whom Isocrates thought it possible to persuade 
to lead Hellas against the barbarians*, Demosthenes regards 
even the name of barbarian as too good (Phil. iii. § 31):— 


GAN’ obx trtp DiAlaaov xal Gv exeivos mpdrrea viv, ody ofrws, 
Exovew, ov pdvov obx “EAAnvos dvros ob3e apoojxovros ovdey [rots 
“EdAnow], GAA’ 832 BapBdpwy EvrevOey Sbev caddy elveiv, AAr’ 
- 8Adbpov Maxeddvos, ben ov8" dvdpdtodsoy azplard ris dy more *, 

Like tyrants, barbarians are regarded with distrust (Phil. iii. 
§ 38):— 

OSS THY ae Tovs Tupdyyous kal rovs BapBdpouvs amorlay, 
K.T.A. 


* Cf. Pail. §§ go, 124. 
* See Panegyr. a Bae Pha. § 199; Archid. §§ 40-43 ; Panath. §§ 42, 


159-190. 
3 Bee Jebb, Aitie Orators, iL pp. 19 * Cf. Pad. 1. § 10. 
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And the Greek contempt for barbarian effeminacy is brought 
out in another passage (For the Liberty of the Rhodians, 
§ 23):— 

el? ovx aloxpov, @ Gvdpes "AOnvaion, el rd pty "Apyeloy wzrAROos 
ovx époByOn thy Aaxedatpoviwy dpxiy ey exeivors rots xatpots ovd2 
Thy pépny, tyets 3 dvres "AGnvatos BdpBapoy EvOpwxoy, xat ratra 
yuvaixa, PoPycerbe! ; 


Aeschines uses the word BdpSapos as a strong term of 
reproach and abuse (On the Embassy, § 183):— 


w 20% TUX, } ovvEKAIpuc€ pe dvOpimy cvxopdyrn BapBdpy, bs 


ovre lepGy ovre orovday ovre rpawé(ns dpovriaas, x.t.A, 


And he tells the Athenians it is a glorious thing to fight 
against the barbarians, and give freedom to the Greeks (Epist. 
xi. § 6):— 


ov yap Hyvcovy, pa roy Ala cal rovs EAXous Geovs, Srt Aauapoy 
dort Td rois pty BapBdpots woAepety, rovs 8 "EAAnvas eAevOepody, 
kat ratrd ye xal rods marépas judy mpoeAopérous* x.t.d. 


‘Barbarian impiety’ we find in an oath given in Lycurgus 
(Agst. Leocrates, § 81):— 


.-.-Kkal roy lepdy rav eunpnoévrey Kal xaraBrAnOévrav bud rGy 
BapBdpwyv ovdéy dvoixosopjow amavrdnacw, AX tndpummpa rots 
éxiytvopévors dow xataAeclrecOat ris ray BapBdpwv doeBelas *, 


The praise of Athens is no less frequently sounded by the 
Orators than it is by Euripides. 

Andocides reminds his hearers that at Marathon Athens 
stood forward as the champion of Hellas, and won salvation 
for her country (On the Mysteries, § 107) :— 


.-.. Wflovy opas abrovs mpotdtavres apd ray “EAAivwy dadvrey 
dnavrncat Tots BapBdpots MapadGvdde .... paxerdpevol re evlxay, 
kal ray Te “EAAd3a RAevOepwoay cal ri warplda ~owoay. 


* Cf. Olynth. iii. § 24; On the Embassy, § 305; Agst. Midias, § 106; <Aget. 
Stephanus, i. § go. 
* Cf. Isocrates, Panegyr. §§ 155-156 (quoted above, p. 1290), 
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Lysias speaks to the same effect (Epitaph. § 20) :— 

pdévos yap txtp dadons ris “EAAddos apds woAAds pupiddas tar 
BapBdpwy drexwwdvvevoay }, | 
Isocrates, speaking of Athens as the saviour of Hellas from 
Persia, says (Panath. § 52):— 

tls 8 ap evepyeotay elvety exos ravrys pel(o ris Anacay thy 
EdAdda cgoas durnfelons ; 
Aeschines (?) speaks of Themistocles as the liberator of Greece 
(Epist. iii. §2):— , 

«20 &€ Rs wéAews 5 OeproroxAs & ry “EAAdSa eAcvOepacas 
2EnA4On, x.17.A. 


Demosthenes is continually recurring to the former glory of 
Athens, and recalling the time when she saved Hellas. One 
passage may be quoted (Agst. Androtion, § 13):— 

«+ lore d4m0v Tovro axon, Gre Ty moAw exAmdvres Kal Kata- 
xrecOdvres els Sarapiva, ex rod rpinpes Cyew mdvra pev ta 
ogdérepa atréy xal riv médw, Ty vavpaylg vixioavres, Ecwoay, 
BodAGy St xal peydrAwy ayabdy rots GAAots “EAAnot xaréorncay 
alriot, Sv ovd3' 5 xpdvos ri prjuny adpedrdobas dvvaras, 

And so Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, § 70):— 

éyxaradermopevos 82 of mpdyovos tnd mavrwy Td “EAAjvev Blq 
cal rovs GAAovs FAevOdpwoay, dvayxdoavres ev Tadrapiu per atray 
apds rovs BapBdpovs vavpaxeiy *, 

Athens is free and the champion of freedom :— 


oe. Upeis 3 Suws xat ofrw diaxelyevor COopuBeire ds ov wowjoovres 
ratra’ éytyvdoxere yap ort wept Bovdrelas cal édevOeplas ev exelyp r7 
qudpg efexAnord(ere (Lysias, xii. § 73). 

of 3 "A@nvaior, ris cAcvOepwrdrns adAews, tmpéoBes raxddvres, 
x.t.4. (Demosthenes, On the Embassy, § 69) *. 


2 See the whole passage there. 

® Cf. Andocides, On the Mysteries, § 142; On the Peace with Sparta, § 5: Lysias, 
Epitaph. passim: Isocrates, Panegyr. §§ 52, 83; Phil. §§ 129, 147; Archid. § 83; 
Areop. §§ §1-52; De Pace, § 42; Plat. § 60; xvi. § 27: Demosthenes, On the 
Symmories, §§ 29-30; On the Crown, §§ 204, 908; On the Embassy, § 319; Aget. 
Aristocrates, § 124; Epist. iv. § 9; Epitaph. § 10: Hyperides, Epitapa, v-vii; 
Lycurgus, Agst. Leocrates, §§ 50, 82, 104. 

3 Cf, Lysias, Epitaph. §§ 19, 20, 93; Olymp. § 6; On the Constitution, §§ 10-11: 
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There are in the Orators a few passages which may be com- 
pared with the famous eulogy of Athens (Med. 824-845: see 
above, p. 105), in which Euripides declares that it is the home 
of wisdom and of the muses, 

Athens, says Isocrates, is a perpetual samjyupis (Panegyr. 
§ 46):— 

xopls 8 rovroy al pey SddrAat wavnydpes 31a TOAAOD xpdvov 
ovdAcyeicas taxéws deAvOncay, 4 3 Hperépa adds Gaavra rdp 
aiéva rots ddixvoupdévors tasifyupls eorw. 


It is the school of Hellas (Antid. § 295):— 


xp? yap pnde rotro AavOdvew ipas, Sri wdvrov ray dvvapevey 
Adyeww 7 wadevew f wdAts Huy Boxe. yeyevnoOas ddoKados, K.T.r. 
Demosthenes (#) speaks of Athens as celebrated in prose and 
poetry (Epitaph. § 9):— 
ray pey ovy els ptOovs dvermpveyptvoy -Epywy mo\Ad xapadiney 
 rovtwy exeuvioOny, Gv oftws Exacroy evoxijpovas cal woddrods Exes 
Adyous, Gore xai rovs éupérpovs xal rods ry qdoudvey zowtas «at 
modXous tay aovyypadéwy taobdces rdxeivwy ~pya ris atrGy 
povotxis wemoujobat. 


Athens stands preeminent in understanding and education 
(Epist. iii. § 11):— 

Gavpalw 8 el undets tpdy evo, Ett ray aloypay tort roy dijpop 
roy "AOnvalay, cvvéce xal madelg mavrwv mpoxew Soxobvyra, ds xat 
Tots druyncacty det xowny exes xarapvyny, dyywpovdcrepoy palve-~ 
oGat Pirlarzov, «.T.A. 


Aeschines testifies to the political wisdom of Athens (On the 
Embassy, § 176) :— 

addwv 8¢ cwdpdvas wodtrevddvres, cal rod dnpov KareAOdyros awd 
DvuAjjs, "Apxlvov xal OpacvBovAov mpoordytrwy rod dijpov cat rd ph) 
punowxaxeiy mpds ddAAjAous Evopxoy Hiv karactnodyroy, Sev copw- 
rarny BaVTES THY MALY HyjoavTo eivat, K.TA.! 


Demosthenes, On the Crown, §§ 68, 72, 99, 100, 183, 204-205; On the Chersonese, 
§§ 42, 49, 60; On the Symmories, § 6; Epist. i. § 16, ii. § 5. See also preceding 
note. 
_ * In another passago (ibid. § 104) Aeschines speaks of foresight as a charac- 
- teristic of all Hellenes :—dmayres 82 of “EAAnves pds 7d plddow Ioeobas BAl- 
Tou, 
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And Demosthenes also speaks of the reputation of Athens in 
this respect (Aget. Aristocrates, § 109) :— 


etr’ "OdrtvO:0n pev Ioace rd péAAOv mpoopay, tpeis 32 dvres 
’"A@nvatos rabrd rob’ ody! woujcere; GAA’ aloxpdy Tos Te wept 
apaypdrwpy eéxloracdar BovrAetcacbat doxodvras ampoéxew HTTov 
’"Odvvbiey 1d cupdépoy elddras cpOfjvat. 


The piety and justice of Athens are also favourite themes 
with the Orators. 

Isocrates speaks of the city as dear to the gods (Panegyr. 
§ 29):— | 

.- . obrms f TALS Hay ob pdvoy Deopirds GAAA cat prriavOpdzws 
Eoxev, x.T A. 


It is preeminent both in arts and in piety (ibid. § 33):— 


ob rovs bd wdyrwy duoroyoupéyws cal apérovs yevopevous xat 
apés te ras réxvas eipveordrovs dvtas xat mpds rd trav Oedy 
evoeBéorara d:axeysdvous 3 


Its piety and justice are again mentioned in a eulogy of - 
Athens (Panath. §§ 124-125):— 

otra yap dclws cal xadds xai ra wept ry wéAw Kal ra wept opas 
avrous digxycay, dowep mpooixoy yw tovs awd Gedy pev yeyovdras, 
upotous 8t xal wow olkncavras Kat vopots xpnoapévous, dwavra 3% 
roy xpovoy joxnkdras evoéBeray pey wepl rovs Oeovs, dixatoovwny 32 
wept rovs avOpdmous, Svras 32 pire piyddas pyr emjAvdas GAA 
pdvovs atréxSovas téy “EXAnvwr, cal ratrny éxovras rhvy xdpay 
tpopov, é& jomep Epvcay, xal orépyorras atriy dpolws doep ol 
Bérrwrot rovs warépas xal rds pnrépas ras attay, mpds 82 rovros 
otrw Oeopircis dvras, do8’ 8 Boxed xadremdraroy etvat cal oxaye- 
Taro, evpeiy riwas ray olkwy roy rupavyyikGy xal BacirinGy én? 
rérrapas 4) advre yeveds dvapelvayras, xat rofro ovpBijvar pdvors 
éxelvors. : 


Demosthenes speaks of the glory and piety of Athens (On 
the Crown, § 1):— | 


o- » Omep tort pdrtoG’ trtp tpay cal rijs dperdpas eboeBelas re 
nat dd€ns, «.T.A, 
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And 80 again (Prooem. liv.) :— 

xal 3{katoy © Gvdpes "AOnvator xat xaddp xal oxovdatoy, Swep Speis 
alidare, kal Has mpovocty, Saws ra mpds rovs Oeods elacBGs Efex 1. 
The Athenians love justice (Prooem. xxiv. § 4):— 


july 82 mpoojne.... cxovddoa deifar tacw dvOpdzos Sri xal 
apérepoy kal voy xal dei qyets pep ra dixata mpoatpovpea apdrrew, 
werd. 2, 
According to Lycurgus, the chief points in which the Athe- 
nians excel other men are piety, filial duty, patriotism (Aget. 
Leocrates, § 15):— 


eD yap Tore, @ "AOnvaiot, Ett & wAciorov d:addpere ry EAAwp 
dvOpartwy, rp mpos Te Tovs Oeo’s evoeBGs Kal apds rods yoveis 
dolws xal apds ri marpBa dirorluws exew, rotrwy wrcioroy 
dpedeiy d6for7” dv, el thy wap tyGy otros dii:.aptyos ryeplay. 


Frequent allusion is made by the Orators to Athens’ 
championship of the weak and the wronged. It is a policy 
which she sometimes pursues even to her own detriment. 

Andocides calls this policy rd elOiopévoy xaxdv (On the. 
Peace with Sparta, § 28):— 

eyo pey oby éxeivo Sé8oKa padcora, @ ’A@nvato, rd elOtonévoy 
Kaxdp, Ste rovs xpetrrovs pldrous agidvres det rovs Arrovs alpovpeOa, 
kal mdAenov tovovpeOa 3: éErdpous, éfdy de yas avrovs elpnyny 
&yew >, 

Lysias instances the case of the Heraclidae* (Epitaph. 
§ 12):— 

sees CLatrovpévov 8% abrovs Etpvcbéws ’AOnvatos ox 70éAncap 
exdodvat, dAAG rip “HpaxAdous dperiy padAov jdodvro f roy xlyuvopy 
toy éavtay ehoBodvro, cal Hklovy itp tay dcbevertépwy pera rod 
Sexalov dcapdxecOar padAov H rots Svvapévors xapi(dpevos rovs bx” 
éxetvey adcxouzévous exdodvas 5, 


1 Cf Agst. Midias, § 12; Agst. Neaera, § 76. 

* Cf. On the Embassy, § 272; Lept. § 142; Prooem. xxxiii. § 2. 

* In the sections which follow he quotes examples from Athenian history. 
See also ibid. § 13. 

‘ Cf. Euripides, Herad. 

® Cf. ibid. §§ 7-9, 16, a2, 
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Similarly Isocrates (Panegyr. § 52):— 


... dwavra yap ray ypdvov dserdrecay xowhy thy wédww tapd- 
xovres xal rots ddixoupévas del ry “EAAivey exapdvovcay '. 


Athens, says Aeschines, is the common refuge of the Hellenes 
(Agst. Ctesiphon, § 134):— 

4 82 qperépa wdXs, f Koh xaradvy} rGv “EAAjvop, «.T.A. 
Demosthenes speaks of Athens as having the reputation of 
always ensuring the safety of the unfortunate (For the 
Liberty of the Rhodians, § 22):— 

ob yap ay wpas Bovroluny, ddfay exovras rob oplew rovs druxn- 
aavras del, xelpous ’Apyetov ev ravry ri mpdtes parivas *. 
According to Hyperides, Athens pene the wicked and pro- 
tects the just (Epitaph. iii):— 

» ee Obrws Kal  woAts HyGy d:areAEt rods pey Kaxovs Kord(ovea, 
rovs 32 dvxalovs propévn, 1rd 82 Tooy dvrt ris wAcoveflas S&xacw 
gvAdrrovea, rots 32 l3lors xwddvors Kai Samdvats Kownhy Sdecay rots 
"EAAnow szapackevd(ovca °, 


Tlappnola and ionyopla are words frequently employed by - 
the Orators. Demosthenes tells us that at Athens not only 
citizens but even foreigners and slaves enjoyed the privilege . 
of sappyola (Phil. iii. § 3):— 


Speis riy wappnolay ent pey rv GddrAwv ofrw cody olecbe deity 
elvar wGot rots éy ry wédAet, Gore cal rois févors xat rots dotrAaX$s 
atrijs peradeddxare, x.1.2. 


And he speaks of the lonyopla enjoyed by democracies (For 
the Liberty of the Rhodians, § 18):— 


ob yap é00" Snws [2alyor moAXois Kat] (yrotdyres exer Tots per’ 
lonyoplas (Hv yipnydvos etvor yévowr’ Sy *. 


1 In the following sections he instances several examples, the case of the 
Heraclidae among others. See also ibid. § 41 ; Pail. §§ 939-34 ; Panath. i 168 ff, 
194; Plat. §§ 1, 59-53. 

® Cf. Olynth. ii. § 24; Crown, § 186 (cases of Oedipus and of the Heraclidae); 
Agst. Timocrates, § 171 (}00s of Athens) ; Agst. Aristocrates, § 156; Epitaph. § 8, 

5 Cf. For Euxenippus, xliii, xlvii: Dinarchus, Agst. Demosthenes, § 99. 

* Cf. Aeschines, Agst, Timarchus, §§ 172-173: Demosthenes, Agst. Midias, 
§ 124; Agst. Stephanus, i. § 79; Epitaph. § 28 (where Theseus is said to have 
been the first to establish loyyopia in Athens). 
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The following phrase is used by Demades(?) (ixtp rijs dwde- 
xaerlas, § 43):— 


Eppeva Adyov Kat rob ray "AOnvaiwy dydparos aflay sapnnalay: 


In actual experience, however, it was sometimes difficult to 
obtain free speech. Mi GopuBeire is a phrase of frequent 
recurrence. Demosthenes often craves zappyola from his 
audience, and there are frequent appeals for a fair hearing. 

For example, in the speech On the Chersonese, § 32, we have 
a parenthesis to this effect :— 


xal pot «wpds Oey, Sray dove TOU Bedrlorov Adyw, fore 
arappnota. 


And in one passage he says plainly, that not in all cases was 
nappynola enjoyed at Athens (Olynth. iii. § 32):— 


ovd? yap mappnola wept advroy det map’ dpiv dori, GAd’ Eyeoy’ 
Sri xal viv yéyovey Oavpdco. 


Isocrates uses even stronger language (De Pace, § 14):— 


dy 8 ofda pds, Gre mpdcavrés 2orw evavtrioic bat rats sperépacs 

S:avoiats, kal Sts Snpoxparlas ovons ove ~ots wappyola, xAnv evOdde 

pev rots adpovecrdros kcal pndey tydy dpovrl(ovew, ey 82 re 
Gedrpy rois xeppdodidacxddots ' ; 


I remarked in a former place (p. 106) that we should find 
that the boast that the Athenians were autochthonous was 
a commonplace with the Orators. I will here adduce a few 
passages in illustration. 

Lysias (Epitaph. § 17) has these words :— . 

ov yap domep of modAol, wavraxdbey cvvereypévos xat érdépous 
éxBaddvres tiv ddAorplay gxyoay, GAX’ abrdyGoves Svres Thy abriy 
éxéxrnvro cat pnrépa xal zarplda. 

Isocrates employs almost the same language (Panegyr. §§ 
24-25) 3— 

ravmy yap olxoiuey obx érdpovs éxBaddvres ov8' epnuny xara- 
AaBdvyres odd’ ex orAAGY COvdy puyddes avddrEyévres, GAN’ obra 
xadGs xal yynolws yeydvapev, dor’ ef jozep Epupev, ravrny exovres 
&xavra toy xpdvoy d:areAotpev, atrdyOoves Sytes xal rdy dropdrey — 


1 For some effects of sappnola see Demades (7), datp rigs Sudexacrias, § 8. 
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Tots avrots olomep rovs olxeordrovs ry moAw Exovres wpocerrety 
pdvos ydp jpiy réy ‘EAAnvey ri are tpopoy «al sarpida xat 
pnrépa xadécat xpoorxes }. 
Demosthenes speaks of the Athenians and the Arcadians 
as the only Greeks who were airixoves (On the Embassy, 
§ 261) :— 

. - pdvos yap wdyrwy abroyOoves Speis eore xdxeivor 4. 
We find the boast also in Hyperides (Epitaph. iv):— 

nept 32 "Adnvalwy dvdpav rods Adyous rotovpevoy, ols f Kot?) 

yéveots atrdéSoow ovow dvurdpPrnrov thy evyéveray exer, neplepyor 
Hyotpas elvar L3lg 1a yévn eyxopid(ew: 
and in Lycurgus (Aget. Leocrates, § 41):— 

» « bs (sc. "AOnvatos Sy) apdérepoy eat rp aitdyOwy efvar xat 
eevOepos eoepvivero. 


The hatred ot Sparta—the other side ‘to the love of 
Athens—is no less prominent in the Orators than in Euripides. 
But, on the whole, they speak with less bitterness and 
rancour than Euripides does, Athenian feelings against 
Sparta were not, in the fourth century 8.c., at the same white 
heat as they had been during the Peloponnesian War. Other 
things demanded their attention. Isocrates the theorist 
dreamed of a war against Persia: Demosthenes had to face 
the machinations of Philip. 

Andocides speaks of Spartan treachery (On the Peace with 
Sparta, § 2):— 

oe es elxdrws dy efoBovpeda atrd did te thy dretplay tod Epyou 
dd re thy éxelvoy dmorlay. 

Lysias, referring to Athenian jealousy of Sparta, says (xviii. 
§ 15):— 

.0-. kal rois pey GdAdos "EAAnow dpyl(ecbe (Cobet’s reading 
for the MS. dpyl(orcGe), ef res Aaxedatpovlous iuay aept adelovos 
moveirat, dpeis 8 avtrol damjoecOe mordrepow mpds exeivous 4) apds 
Upas ad-ovs divaxelpevos 3 

? Cf. De Pace, § 49; Panath. §§ 124-195, 
* Cf Epitaph. § 4. 
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In Epitaph. §§ 44-45, he contrasts the conduct of the Athenians 
with that of the Spartans in the Persian Wars. In Olymp. 
§ 7, there is mingled praise and blame of Sparta. 

Isocrates speaks of Spartan dpyla and wdcovefia (Busiris, 
§ 20) :— 

el pev ydp A&zavres piysncalueba ryv Aaxedatovlwy dpylay Kat 
mreoveglay, ebOts av amodroipeba xal dd thy Evdecay ray xa? 
judpay cat da rdv wéAcpoy roy mpds Huas avrovs. 
He blames the conduct of Sparta in her hegemony i in no mild 
terms (Panegyr. § 113):— 

. abrot (sc. of Aaxedarzdyior) arelous ey rpiot pnoty dxpirous 

ae ee A Op } wots ext ris dpyis dadons Expuer. 
And again (ibid. §§ 122-123):— 

dv &ktov evOupnOdvras dyavaxrijcas pey ent rots tapotor, robéras 
32 thy Hyepovlay rhy tjperépay, péuacbar 8¢ Aaxedaiporlots, Sre 


Thy pe apxgy els rdv wédAepov xatéotnoay as eAevOepdcorres rovs 


“EdAnvas, émt 8€ reAcurijs oftw moAAOUs aitGy exddrovs éxolncay, 
kal rhs piv jperépas méAews tovs “lwvas aaéornoay, ef fs amg- 
knoay xal 30 fy awoAAdKis eowOnaay, rois dt BapBdpos avrovs 
éfédocay, dv axdyrwy tiv yapayv exovet cal mpods obs ode aéz0r" 
éxavcavro modepoivres.... ovdels yap yay ofrws alkiCerat rous 
olxéras ws éxetvor Tous édevOdpous xoraCovow }, 


But, as the object of Isocrates was to effect the unity of 
Greece, he frequently has words of praise for Sparta. 
He testifies to Spartan prowess (xvi. § 11):— 


- » . Kal dace map éxelvov padeiy Aaxedayzovlovs, as xph 
moAepety, ot kai rovs GAdous Siddonew Téxvnv Exovor *, 
Again (Epist. ix. § 4):— 

tis 3 ay ardpyce, dreFiévar BovdrnOets rv dvdplav SAns ris 
ToAews Kal cwhpoovymy Kai wodttelay ri ind Tay apoydvwy Tay 
tpetépwy ovvrayGeicay 3 


1 See the whole passage (§§ 122-128); and Butcher, Demosthenes, p. 2. Cf 
also, for similar passages, De Puce, §§ 96-101 ; Areop. § 7. 

* Cf. Epist. ii. § 6; and for a discussion on Spartan education, prowess, 
virtues, &c. see the whole of the Panath. Most men’s praise of Sparta, he 
says, is moderate (§ 41) :—4» (sc. Sparta) ol wodrol perpias lnavovory, For an 
anticipated contrast between the cagpocvrvy and wedapxia of Sparta and the 
dArywpias of Athens seo § 111. 
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The Spartan polity is good (Busiris, § 17):— 
..» Kat Aaxedaipovlous pépos tt rGy éxeider (sc. the Egyptians) 
ptpoupévous Epiota d1otxety Thy abréy wédwp. 


There was a strong rivalry, Isocrates tells us, between Athens 
and Sparta in the earliest times, but then it was wept xadAlorwp 
(Panegyr. § 85). He would fain have the two cities to sink 
their differences and unite against Persia (ibid. §§ 187-189)". 
He recalls the prowess of the Spartans at Thermopylae 
(Archid. §§ 99-100)%, Empire had made the Spartans too 
proud, and involved them in the same perils as it had the 
Athenians before them, but they had acquired that empire 
_ ba 7d coppdvws (iy xal orpartwrixGs (Areop. § 7). 

. Aeschines, after paying a compliment to Spartan judges, 
and declaring that they, unlike the Athenians, have regard 
to a good life more than to words (Agst. Timarchus, §§ 179- 
181), seems to think an apology necessary (§ 182):— 

fva 32 pr) 80xG Aaxedatpovious Oepazevery, xat trav tperdpey 
spoydvey pene Ojcopat. 

From a phrase used by Demosthenes, we gather that he did - 
not think ¢:AavOpwala a Spartan characteristic (For the 
Megalopolitans, § 16):— 

Ope yap dy dirdvOpwzor yévowro. 

The empire of Sparta was a tyranny (Lept. § 70):— 

tyyotvro ydp ov pixpay tupavrida xat rotroy (sc. Conon), rip 
Aaxedatpovloy dpyiy xaradtvcavra, wexavxévat. 

Their behaviour to the Asiatic Greeks was shameful (Aget. 

Aristocrates, § 140):— 

Gs yap ovx aicxpdy Aaxedamovlois pay eyxadrety Sri rods pep 


*"Aclay olxotyras “EAAnvas éypaway e£elvar paca: way & re dy 
20£An Bacrreds, x.t.A. 


1 It was Athens and Sparta that first occurred to Isccrates as the possible 
leaders of the invasion of Asia; and hence ‘he calls upon Athens and Sparta 
to forego their jealousies, and to take the joint leadership of an expedition to 
Asia’ (Jebb, Attic Orators, ii. p. 18). 

* For Spartan energy and endurance see Archid. § 56; and, for some 
advantages of the Spartan system of government, ibid. § 81. The whole of 
the Archidamus ia interesting in connexion with Sparta. 
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There is one point, however, in which the Spartans contrast 
favourably with the Athenians,—that in Spartan politics the 
rainority fall in and loyally support the decision arrived at 
(Prooem. xxxv)'. 


If Sparta is not always blamed, neither is Athens always 
praised. 

Andocides tells the Athenians that they are suspicious and 
perverse (On the Peace with Sparta, § 35):— 

tuets yap wept pty ray érolpov ipiy trovocy eléOare xal 
dvoxepalvew, ra 3° ovK dvra Aoyonaety os ~orw ipiy ~rosa’ xdy 
pty modeuely den, rijs elpyuns emOupetre, day 3é Tis tiv rh 
elpnyny apdrrp, Aoyl(ecOe rdy addAepovy Soca ayabd tyiy xarecp- 
ydcaro. 


Isocrates and Demosthenes frequently contrastthe diepeuetats 
Athens of their own time with the Athens of former days. 

Good men, says Isocrates, are oppressed: full licence is 
_ given to evildoers (Antid. § 164):— 


otrw yap 7 wédts ey TH wapovre xalpet rovs pey emeeis mdCovca 
cal ravewvous wotodca, tots 3% zovnpois éfovalay did0tca Kat Adyew 
kal wrovety 5 re dv BovdAndGaw, dure Avoipaxos piv 6 xponpnpévos 
Cv éx rod ovxopayrety xal xaxds del twa sorely roy wodiTGy 
KaTnyopjowy nuay avaBéByxey, x.r.d. 
Athens lends a ready ear to calumny (E£pist. ii. § 15):— 

padlws weiderat Trois 3:aBdAAovow. 

In a fragment (iii (a’). 1) Isocrates compares Athens to 
ératpat. 

In the Antid. §§ 316-319, he gives an account of the mis- 
government at Athens after the death of Pericles. 

The city is going from bad to worse (Areop. § 18):— 

xalrot Gs xpi) Tavrny thy modttelay éxawely } orépyew rip 
Tocovtwy pey xaxGy alrlay mpdrepoy yevouervny, viv 32 xa? Exacrop 
Tov eviavroy ext 1d xetpoy pepopévny ; 


The Athens of former days is eulogised (ibid. §§ 20-27). 


’ For a comparison of the Athenian with the Spartan and Theban govern- 
ments see Lept. §§ 105-1121. 
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There was a dudvora in anon Athens which has ceased to 
exist (Areop. § 31). 

The Athenian youth are depsnceala (ibid. §§ 48-49). 

Athens is not now regarded as she formerly was either by 
Greeks or by barbarians (zbid. §§ 79-81) *. 

Both the state and individuals, according to Aeschines, 
have degenerated (Agst. Ctesiphon, § 178):— 


el ydp ris Spas epwricee, adérepoy tpiv evdoforépa soxet 7 
mwéAts Hay elvat exi tay veri xatpov 7H ext ray mpoyover, Gravres 
dy dporoyjoare, ext tay mpoydvwr. vdpes 32 awérepoy rére 
duelvovs joay h vuvl; rdre pay diadpdpovres, vuvt 32 wodA@ 
xaradedorepot *, 


The Athenian djjpos, says Demosthenes, is unstable and shift- 
ing as the sea (On the Embassy, §§ 135-136) :— 

-+-& xat apdrepdy wor’ ettoy eym apds tpas ev tp dip cat 
rovrwy ovdels dyreizev, as 5 poy dyyuds éorw doradunrdrarop 


mpayna tép mdvrwv ral aa donep OdXarr’ dxardoraropy, 
es dy réxn xwotpevov. 


Demosthenes had a hard task to rouse his countrymen to 
individual and personal effort,—a thing which in his time 
they shirked on every possible occasion °. 

The Athenians, he says, are easily taught what is best, but 
slow to act (For the Liberty of the Rhodians, § 1):— 

dye 3 ovterda08” jynoduny yxadendy 1d didafar ra BéATicO’ 
tpas, ddAG 7d weioas apdrrew radra. 

So again (Agst. Aristocrates, § 145):— 

Sri, & Evdpes "AOnvator, woAAd ytyydoxovres dpbas v tpets ov dia 
rédous atrois xpijcbe. 

The dios is easily deceived (Lepét. § 3):— 
31a rd pqdlws éfawaracdat rdy dijpoy. 


In a passage where he contrasts the poverty of Aristides with 
the wealth and self-aggrandisement of those in office in his 


1 See the whole passage, §§ 71-84; and cf. De Pace, §§ 43-44, 75. For praise 
of ancestors see Areop. $§ 20 ff. 

* Cf. ibid. § 154; Epist. xi. § 9. 

® See the Patlippics and Olynthiacs, passim. 
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own day, he says that then the djyos was master, whereas 
now it is the servant (Agst. Aristocrates, § 2c9):— 


tore pty yap 6 djpos yp dseonorns ray awoAtrevopdvwy, vow 3 
banpérns. 
Athens does not now punish evildoers as she once did (ibid. 
§ 204):— 

ovde yap Slkny ert AapBdvew 20érere wapa Trav aaa dAAA 
Kai roor efeAnAvOen ex tis wéAews. 


The Athenians are inferior in counsel, not only to their 
ancestors, but to all other men (ibid. § 211) :— 


GAN’ ob rotr’ ~ort 7d dewov, el TG” wpoydver, of dcexnvdxacww 
dndytwy dpern, xelpoy Bovdrevdpeba, GAN’ Sri cal awdvrop dy- 
Opdzey }. 

‘Quantum mutatus ab illo,—that describes the Athenian 
djuos in the time of the Orators. 


Two only of the Orators resemble Euripides in not being 
party-politicians. These are Isaeus and Isocrates. Of the 
life of Isaeus practically nothing is known. He neither took 
nor pretended to take any part in political life. Isocrates, as 
we have seen, also held aloof from public life, and conjured 
up the dream of a victorious Pan-Hellenism*. Theoretically, 
however, he regarded democracy as the best form of govern- 
ment. The rest of the Orators were all party-politicians., 
Antiphon was an oligarch, and one of the leaders of the Four 
Hundred. Andocides, a democrat, played an important part 
at the time of the mutilation of the Hermae, and was lucky 
to escape with his life when the Four Hundred were in 
power. Lysias, though he always remained a pérotxos, ren- 
dered valuable aid to the democracy at and after the time of 
the Thirty®. The others belonged either to the Macedonian 
or to the anti-Macedonian party. , 


1 Cf. Agst. Timocrates, § 186; Agst. Aristocrates, §§ 145-147; On the Trierarchic 
Crown, §§ a1-2a; Prooem. xiv. §§ 2-3, lv; Epist. iil. § ax. 

2 Cf. Perrot, L’Eloquence, dc., p. 948. . 

* For the relation of Lysias to political life see Jebb, Attic Orators, i. p. 156. 
Cf. also ibid, ii. p. 2:—‘ As Antiphon breathes the spirit of the elder common- 
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I will not attempt, however, to illustrate their respective 
party-feelings by quotation. These feelings dominated their 
whole life and work. But it may be interesting to observe 
the way in which they regarded the various forms of govern- 
ment; to note which they thought best, and why; and to see 
what, in their view, constituted a country’s salvation. It is an 
all-important question what sort of constitution a state shall 
have; for, in the words of Isocrates (Areop. § 14) the woXtrela 
is the soul of the state:—fore yap Wux}} aédews ovdey Erepoy 7 
woXtrela}. 


The polity which any man will favour is, according to 
Lysias, dependent on the principle of utility (xxv. § 8) :— 

Mp@tov pev ovv evOvanOjvac xpi Gre ovdels corw dvOpdnwv pice 
otre Bdryapxinds obre Snpoxparixds, GAN’ ris ay éexdorp wodcrela 
ouphépn, ravrny axpobvpetrar xabiordyat. 


The evils incident to oligarchy will cause a revolution in 
favour of democracy, and vice versa (ibid. § 27):— 


aot yap Hn pavepdy dori Ere dia rovs pey adlews moAtrevopdvous - 
dy rH GAtyapxlg Snpoxparla? ylwerat, dia is rous éy ty dnoxparla 
ovxopayrodvras dAtyapyla dts xaréorn. 

Aeschines, in enumerating the three forms of government, 
says that tyrannies and oligarchies are managed according 
to the individual tempers of the tyrant or oligarchs, democra- 
cies by existing laws (Agst. Tumarchus, § 4):— 

duodoyotvrat ydp rpeis etyat wodtreiat mapa wacw dvOpdzois, - 
rupavvls xat dAtyapyla xal Snpoxparia® docxodyrat 3’ al pev rupayyldes 
Kai dAtyapyxlas rots rpérots rGv eeorynxdrwy, al 88 dregs al Snpo- 
Kpatovpevas tots ydpots rois xetuévors *. 


wealth, as Andokides is associated with the troubled politics of Athens in 
the second half of the Peloponnesian War, as Lysias expresses the ordinary 
citizen-life of the restored democracy, so Isokrates is distinctively the man of 
the decadence—an Athenian, still more a Greek, of the age of declining 
independence.’ 

* Cf. Panath. § 138, where almost the same words are employed. 

* For the meaning of 3ypoxparia as compared with our word ‘democracy’ 
see Fowler, The City-State of the Greeks and Romans, pp. 162-168, 

® He uses the same words, Agst. Ctesiphon, § 6. 
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Isocrates reminds Nicocles that in all governments attention 
must be paid to the many (Ad Nicoel. § 15-16):— 

pedrdrw cot rob wAnOous, cat wept wartds rood xexaptopdévos 
airois &pxew, ytyyvdonwy, Sri xat roy ddAtyapyiGy kat ray SAdwp 
moXtTeva@p avras mAcioroy xpdvoy d:apevovow, alrwes dy &prcra rd 
TAROos Oepaxetwcuy }. 


He goes on to enumerate the first and most important elements 
of a good polity :— . 

KadGs 3¢ dnuaywyjces, ny yO bBpllay ray cxAov Gs p96 
UBpi(dperov wepropgs, GAAA oxomys, Saws of BAATiorot pey rds ras 
Efovew, of 3° &AAoe pndey adixynoovras’ ratra yap croxeia wpata 
cat péytora xpnorijs woAcrelas éoriy. 


In the Areop. § 55, he gives us his idea of what the best 
polity should effect :-— 


Gy ovdey qv én’ exelyyns ris Bovdns’ amjAdale ydp rots pep 
néytas rév amopiGy rais epyaclats xal rats sapd tév éxdvrey 
Oerelats, rovs 38 vewrepovs tay dxodaciéy rots eémirydieipacr Kal 
tais atrav émpedelas, rovs 32 woAtrevopdvovs trav aAcovetiay 
rats tyswplas xal Te ph AavOdvew Tors Adixodvras, rovs Bz 
mpecBurépovs tGv abupidy tats riats rats moActixais xai rats 
mapa tay vewrépwy Oepamelais. kairo. sas dy ydvoiro ravrns 
adelovos afla aodirela, ris oftw KadGs axdytwy rév tpaypdteoy 
émipeAnOelons ; 


Democracy, Isocrates maintains, is a better form of govern- 
ment than oligarchy; and he compares the Athenian demo- 
eracy with the oligarchy of the Thirty (Areop. § 62):— 


tay rolvuy GAX\wy weAEewy Tats émavecrdras xal peylorats, Hy 
éLerd(ey BovdnOapev, eipjocopey ras Snpoxparlas paddAov } Tas 
ddtyapxlas ovpdepotcas’ exe xal Thy jpesdpay wodirelay, f wdvres 
emiriyGow, ny mapaBdAwpey airny ph apes Thy tn’ euod pnOcicay 
GANG pds Thy b7d Tay rpidxovra Katactacay, ovdels Joris otx dy 


Georolnroy etvas voploecey *. 


1 Cf. Philippus, § 79. 

* For another comparison of the democracy with the Thirty see ibid. § 65. 
The advantages of a monarchy over an oligarchy or democracy are set forth 
in the Nicocles, §§ 14-26. 
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Of the best kind of democracy we have a description also in 
the Areop. §§ 26-27 :— 

@s 8 ovvrduws elzeiv, exeivor Sveyvoxdres foay, ore det roy poy 
djpov Sowep riparvoy xaOiordvas ras dpxas xat Kodrd(ew rovs 
éfauaprdvoyras xal xplvew aept trav dudioBynroupévwy, rovs de 
oxoAjy Eyew duvaydvous xat Bloy Ixavéy xextnpévous empedrctaOat 
réy xowdy dowep olxéras, xat Sexalous pey yevoundvous ewaweiabat 
cat orépyew ravry TH TYAN, KaKOs 8t d:ocxHoavras pndepias ovy- 
yrepns tvyydvey GAG tats peylorats (yplats wepialareyv. xalros 
as Gv Tis eXpor tavrns BeBavorépay 7 dtxatorépay dnpoxparlay, rijs 
Tous pey dvvatwrdtovs es tas mpdges xabiordons, avrGy 82 trovrey 
roy dqpoy xpcoy zotovons' 

Demosthenes speaks of the equality and Saale which all 
men enjoy in a democracy (Agst. Afidias, § 67) :— 

... Ste ray lowy cal rey duxalwy Exacros tyetrat autre pereivac 
éy Snpoxparig. 
Democracy, he says elsewhere, is the form of government 
most unfavourable to men of infamous lives (Agst. Androtion, 
§ 31):— : 

joee yap, yee tots aloxpSs BeBiwxdoww dracGv ovtcay evayre- 
wrdrny wodirelay dy } maow eELeort Adyew xaxelvoy dveBn. Ears 
3° airy tls; Snpoxparia. 

We have already seen (p. 135) how Isocrates regarded the 
actions of the Thirty. Similar passages are to be met with 
in Demosthenes. For example, in the speech Agst. Timocrates, 
§ 163, he says :— 

GAAG wap’ jpiv wére mémore devdrata éy rH wre ydyovey; & 
. 0 Sre ext ray rpidxovd’ Gaavres ay elrorre ®, 

There is more clemency in a democracy (Aget. Androtion, 
§ 51):— 

el yap eOédor’ eLerdoa rivos Evexa padXoy dy rig Eroro ey 
dnuoxparlg Cav 7 ev ddtyapx(q, rovr’ ay etporre mpoxerpéraroy, Sre 
nayra mpadrep early éy dnpoxparlg §, 

* Cf. Panath. §§ 130-131, where a good and a bad democracy are contrasted. 
* Cf. ibid. §§ 56-57, 90. 


* The same words are employed in the speech Agest. Timocrates, § 163. For 
& passage bearing on the greater honour and security attaching to favours 
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In an oligarchy there is no freedom of speech: one cannot 
criticise those in power (ibid. § 32):— 

éy yap rats ddtyapx (acs, ovd’ dy wow er” *Apdporlords Ties 
aloxiov BeBuoxdres, ovx Ears Adyeww xaxGs rovs &pyovras. 


An oligarchy is the foe of freedom (For the Liberty of the 
Rhodians, § 20):— 

tous 3¢ tas moAtrelas katadvoyras xat peOtordvras els Brivanvlas: 
Kowovs exOpots rapawe vouley ndvrwy rév edevdeplas exbv- 
potyroop *, 


The things on which the safety of a state depends are 
dpdvoia, cwhpoovyn, evxocpla, observance of laws, oaths, and 
covenants. 

If the laws are guarded, says Aeschines, the democracy is 
preserved (Agst. Ctesiphon, § 6):— 

didmep kat 5 vopobérns rotro mpGrov érafey ey rp tay diKxacrdy 
Spxw, “yngrodpat xara rovs vdpous,” exetvd ye ed eldds, Srt, Sray 
dcarnpynOGow of vdpor TH wAEL, odCerat Kal 4 Snpoxparia®, 
Similarly Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, §§ 3-4):— 

tpla ydp éort ra péytora, & dcadvdAdrre xat d:acde ri 3n- 
Poxparlay xal rv tis woAEws evdaqovlay, mpGrov pey 7) TGY vopwy 
tafis, devrepoy 38 4 Tév -dixaoTay Wihos, tplroy 8 % rovrois 
tadixnpata tapadidotca xplors. 

In a democracy, says Hyperides, the laws must be xvépio (For 
Euzxenippus, xxi) :— 

. ovre tAelous ofuat deiv Adyous woretcOat wept GAAov rwods 7 
Srws ey Snuoxparlg xvpror ol vopor Evoyrat, x.7.A. 
And, according to Lysias, the safeguard of a democracy is to 
abide by oaths and covenants (xxv. § 28) :— 

. wodAakis ibn THE vperépw TAHOE, BrexeAevcavto rois Spxors 
cal rats ovvOjxats eppéver, tyovpevor ravrny Snpoxparlas evar 
dvAaxnp. | 


shown by a democracy than to those coming from a tyranny or oligarshy see 
Lept. §§ 15-16. 

' In the Epitaph. §§ 25-26, a contrast is drawn between oligarchy and 
democracy, all in favour of the latter. 


2 Cf. ibid. §§ 23, 196. 
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Conversely, as Demosthenes says, the dfjpos is the only sure 
safeguard of the laws (A gst. Timocrates, § 37):— 


rls ovv pdvn pvdAax? cat dixala xat BéBatos ray vépwv ; tpels ol 
woNAol* x.tX. 

According to Aeschines, that city will be best governed where 
there is cw¢pootvvn and eixocpla (Agst. Timarchus, § 48):— 

xat 3d0ev Epxerat ; vdpot, onal, wept ebxooplas. axd cwppoovyns 
apGrov iipfaro, as, Sxov mAciorn evxoopla earl, ratryny dpiora rip 
adAw olkncoperny. 

‘Opdvora, says Lysias, is the greatest blessing a state can 
enjoy ; ordas is the root of all evil (xviii. § 17):— 

yout 38 adres dv Spodroyjoatre dSudvoray péytoroy ayaddy etvas 
move, ordow 3& wavrey KaxGv alrlap, x.r.d. 
To the same effect Isocrates (xviii. § 44) :— 


kat pi ov def > twas wap’ érdpwy pabeiv, Scov eoriy dudvowa 


"| Gyabdn 7) ordows xaxdy}, 


Demosthenes reminds the Athenians that dudvora is an absolute 
necessity (Epist. i. § 5):— 

def 8 das, & Svdpes "AOnvator, apGrov pey dadyrwy xpds was 
avrovs dudvoay els 1d xoivqy cvudépoy ty wre. wapacxécOat, xat 
ras éx tay nporépwy exxrAnowey dudicPAnrijces eaoat, devrepoy 
8¢ wdvras ex pias yroyns rots ddfacr mpobvpws cuvvayavilerOar os 
Td pO dy pid’ dadAGs mpdrrey ov povop éotiv dvdfioy tpoy xal 
dyevvds, GANG Kai Tovs peylorous xuvdtvous Exet. 


So Dinarchus (Aget. Philocles, § 19):— 


--. €lddras Sre pera pty Sixacoovyns nal ris apds GAAsAovs 
dpovolas pqdiws dpvvotpeba, OeSv TAcwy dyrwy, edy twes jpiy 
ddixws exirlOevrat, «td? ; 


Andocides, Isocrates, and Demosthenes are the orators who 
make the most frequent attacks upon tyrants,—Isocrates in 
a theorising, unimpassioned manner, Andocides and Demo- 


2 For Isocrates’ opinion as to what constitutes the true safety of the state 
(Seiy 32 rovs dpb wods:Tevopévous... dy rais yoxais Txay 1d Siac) seo Areop. 
§§ 99 ff. 

* For Socrates’ views on a citizen's duty see Plato, Crito (esp. co. xi ff.). 
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sthenes with real feeling, the former as seeing a possible 
tyrant in every prominent oligarch, the latter with Philip 
always before him. 

Andocides quotes an interesting law of Solon relating to 
the punishment of any man who should subvert the demo- 
cracy and establish a tyranny (On the Mysteries, §§ 96-98) :-— 


» «6 32 Spxos Eorw dde° “reve Kai Adyp cal Epyp xai Wijdy 
kal TH epavrod xetpl, dy Suvards &, bs ay xaradton Thy Snpoxparlay 
thy "A@jvnot, cat édy ris Ep&y twa adpxiy xaradedvpdvyns rizs 
Snpoxparlas rd Aowwdy, cal edy tis Tupavvely enavacty 7 Tov 
Tupayvoy ovyxatasrion. Kat édy ris Gddos axoxrelyn, Scvoy adbray 
youre etvas kat mpds OeGy xal saidywr, @s wodduoy xrelyayra 
tov "A@nvaiwy, xal rd xtipara rob dxobavovros sdvra arodduevos 
dnoddow ta jploea tp azoxtelvayrt, cal ovx amootepjow oddéy. 
day 3¢ ris xrelvoy Twa TovTwy dxoddyn i emtyxepav, «dD wotjow 
airdy re Kal rovs waidas rovs éxelvov xabdwep ‘Apuddidy re xai 
’Aptoroyelrova xat rovs dxoydyous abray.... 


Again he says (ibid. § 106):— 

.o. yevopévwn tH wéAe xaxGy peyddwpr, Sre ol ripayvor pep 
elxoy Thy TOALy, 6 Be dios Epevye, K.T.A. 

The author of the speech Agst. Alcibiades says that discreet 
men should beware of over-prominent citizens, who often 
establish tyrannies (§ 24) :— 

Eort 3t cwdppdvey avdpav prddrreaOat ray wodirGy Tos Yxrepav- 
Eavopdvous, evOvpoupzdévovs bd tay Troovrwy ras tupayyidas xabt- 
orapévas. | | 
People regard it as absurd that one man should have more 
power than the whole state (ibid. § 29):— 

Sco. 3& 7 Tapa Tdy wodAirGy FKovoy 7 Kal éneylyywoxoy Ta 
tovrov, xareyéAwy judy, dpavres Eva dvdpa peifoy dadons ris 
wodcws dupdpevor?. | | 
Distrust, say Demosthenes, is the right safeguard against 
tyrants (Phil. ii. § 24):— 

éy 3€ re xowov 7) dicts ray ed dpovoiyrwy ey airy xéxtnras 


+ Cf. Demosthenes, On the Embassy, § 296. 
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gvrtaxriptoy, 8 aact péy eor’ dyaddy cal cwripiov, pddrtora 82 rots 
BAnOeow mpds Tovs Tupdyvous. tl ody éort Toro; amortia!. 
It is dangerous to associate too intimately with tyrants (Phil. 
li, §21):— 

ov ydp dodanels rats woAtrelats al apds rovs rupdvvous abra Alay 
dutria 
Kings and tyrants are foes to freedom and law (ibid. § 25):— 


Bacireds yap xa ripavvos das exOpdy eAevdepla xal vdpors 
évayrfop. 


And in the speech Agst. Aristocrates, § 142, we see how 
tyrants were regarded at Athens :— 


dy 34 Aapwdxw tives EvOpwrot ylyvovrat 30... ot mapanAjoa 


Tois wap Huty yvdvres wept Tov Tupdyywy aroxTiwviact Tov Pirloxoy 
3exalws, Thy atrGy rarpida oldpevor deity erevdepoir *. 


But in one thing tyrannies are better than democracies—in 
swiftness of action (On the Embassy, §§ 184-186). 

Ordinary citizens, says Isocrates (Ad Nicocl. §§ 2-6), have 
many things to teach them,—the absence of luxury, the laws, 
freedom of speech, liability to reproof from friends and attack 
from foes. None of these advantages does the tyrant possess. 
He who most needs advisers gets no advice. Most men shun 
him: those who do associate with him humour him. Which 
life is better? When men look to the honour, wealth, and 
power which a tyrant enjoys, they think his life like that of 
the gods; but, when they consider the perpetual terror in 
which he lives and the dangers to which he is exposed, and 
that, in order to escape death himself, he is frequently com- 
pelled to put to death his nearest friends, they come to think 
that even the humblest life is preferable *. 

The best safeguard for a tyrant is the virtue of his friends _ 
the goodwill of his subjects, and his own prudence (ibid. 
§ 21): 

gvrakiv dodareordryy jyod rod cdparos etvat Thy re ray Pwr 

* Cf. Olynth. i. § 5; Pad. iii. § 38 

* Cf. the law quoted above, p. 1399. 


. - Hel. $$ 32-34; Epist. vi. § 11: Euripides, Jon, 621-628 (quoted above, 
P- 100). 
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dperjy xat rip rGéy zod:réy ebyoray cal thy cavrot dpdmmow 
dia ydp rovrwy cat xracGar xal odlew tas trupapyldas pddtor’ Ep 
sts dvvatro}. 7 


The tyrant’s pleasure depends on other people's pain, and in 
the end he must pay the penalty. There is a difference 
between &pxew and rupapvety (De Pace, § 91):— 


dy dyedijoavres of yevdpevor per exelvous ovx Apyey ddAAa 
tupavvely éxeOvpnaay, & doxet pey ry aurny xew. ddvauuy, wACioTOP 
8 dAAjAwy Kexdpiotar ray pey ydp apxdvrev Epyov eori rovs 
dpxoudvous tais atray exipedrelats woreiy evdacpoverrépous, rots 32 
rupdvvas 00s xabéornxe rots ray SAAwy advots Kal. xaxots atrots 
jdovas mapacxevdlew. avdyxn 82 rovs rovovrots Epyos emtyetpodvras 
Tupavyixats kal tats ovadopais wepinlarew, xal rotatra wdoyxetp, 


ofd zep dy xal tous &AAovs dpdowow. 


In the same speech (§ 143) he draws a contrast between king- 
ship in Sparta and tyranny based on force:— 


exelvots (sc. the Spartan kings) yep ddecety pty Frroy Eeorw H 
tots [8idrais, rocovrp 8% paxapiordrepot tuyxdvovow GvTes Tay 
Bia tas tupavyas xarexdvtwy, Scov ol péy rovgs rovovrovs dmo- 
xtelvavtes tas peyioras dwpeds mapa Tay oupmoAtrevopdvay Aap- 
Bdvovow, intp éxelvwy 3 of pn TorApavres ey tats pdyas 
dnobuncxey aripdrepot ylyvovrat tay tas rafers Accadvrwv Kal rds 
aonldas droBadAdyrep 2, 


But a good tyranny is possible (Hel. § 34):— 


... énedeckev (sc. 6 Onoeds), Sri sqdiov eorw dua rvpayveiy 
Kat pndev xetpov diaxetobar ray ef Touv woArrevopeveoy 5, 


The Orators, however, see no less clearly than did Euripides 
that the dios is not immaculate. Some passages illustrating 
this statement have been already referred to or quoted*, I 
will here add a few more. 


1 Cf. Epist. vii. §§ 3-5, where he tolls Timotheus how a tyrant should live 
and act. 

? For the contrast between BacrAicas and rupaymads seo also Phil. § 154. 

* Isocrates here contrasts Theseus with the ordinary tyrant. Sce the 
whole passage (§§ 31-37); and cf. Euripides, Frag. 8 (quoted above, p. 109). 

* See pp. 1391-133. 
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In Isocrates we are told that the many prefer those who 


. please to those who benefit (Antid. § 133):— 


“Spgs 82 thy vow thy Tay woAAGY as dtdxerrat wpds Tas 
noovds, cal Sidre padrdAov girovor rovs apis xdpw dSpArodvras 
2) Tovs € wotodvras, xal rovs peta hatdpdrynros Kat drravOpwalas 
devaxlCovras % rovs per’ Syxov xat cepydrnros mpedodyras....” 

The &jpos, says Aeschines, loves pau (Agst. Ctesiphon, 
§ 234):— 

Exatpe yap (sc. 5 dijpos) ee ee 
Athens treated her benefactors badly (Zpist. iii. § 2):— 

ov yap otrws éywye HALOids clus, Gore, 2€ Fs woAcws 56 Oeps- 
croxAns 6 thy “EAAdda eAcvOepdcas efnAdOn, cat Szov Muriddns, 
Sri puxpdy DAE tH dnpocly, yépwy ev re secpwrnply axdbave, 
tavrn tH wede Aloxlyny rdv *Arpopyrov pevyorvra dyavaxreiy 
ofec Gat deiv, ef re tev elwOStew "AOrynow éxaber. 

In Epist. xii. § 14, we are told that the Athenians are quick 
to anger, but quick again to show kindness :— 

Kai yap dpylCecOar fqdlws ipiv 00s eorl Kat yapl(ecOa 
addy}, 

Buf we are reminded, as we were by Euripides’, that 
the character and actions of the many will depend on those 


“who lead them. 


Like ruler, like people, says Isocrates (Ad Nicocl. § 31):— 

7d THs wédAews SAns 700s duorodrat rots Gp ovory *, 

Dinarchus also declares that the salvation or ruin of states 
depends on their counsellors and leaders (A gst. Demosthenes, 
§ 72):— 

© "A@nvator, mapa rl olecOe tds adders ror? pey ed rore 82 
pavrws apdrrew ; ovdéy evpjoer GAAO zAHY Tapa rovs ovpBovAovs 
xal rovs tyyeudvas. 

So again (ibid. § 74):— 
ov yap Webdds eorw GAAG cal Alay ddrAnOds, rd robs tyepdvas 
* Cf Euripides, Orestes, 696-703 (quoted above, p. 109). 


® Orestes, 772-773 (quoted above, p. 220). 
* Cf. ibid. § 10; Nicod. § 97; Areop. § a2; Panath. §§ 199-198. 
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airlous dadvrev ylyverBat xat réy dyabGy xat r&v évavriep rots — 
moa (rats. 


And again (ibid. § 76):— 


pla ydp atryn cwrnpla cat zédews xat Ebvous earl, rd azpocraréy 
dvipGy dyabGy cat cupBovrAwy ozovdaley ruxeiv. 


We have seen (pp. 110 ff.) that Euripides had much to say 
against demagogues, the deceivers of the djpzos. And if the 
demagogue was an evil in the time of Euripides, he was 
a still greater evil in the following century, when paid 
hirelings consulted only their own material interests without 
any public spirit or regard for their country’s fortunes. 
Against the fijrwp, the dnpaywyds, the ovcopdyrns—the men 
who impudently flattered and hoodwinked the dijpos, who 
tried only to say what would please their hearers, with 
self-interest as their only motive—almost all of the Orators 
join in hurling their fiercest denunciations. 

Andocides (?) speaks of the sompds mpoordrys who regards 
the present moment only, and gives not the best but the most 
pleasant counsel (Agst. Alcibiades, § 12):— 


ey 32 voul(w rdv rotodroy woynpdy civat mpoordmpy, Sots 
tod aapdvros xpdvov (udvoy) exysedctrat, GAG pi) xal rod péd- 
Aovros wpovoetrat, kai Ta HStora TS wANOet, mapartimoyv ta BéATiora, 
oupBovredvet, 


Lysias accuses the fijropes of having no motive save 
personal gain (xviii. § 16):— 

&fioy 3% pddrtora POovijcar Er ovrws id [ol] ra ris woAEws 
[aparrovres] didxetrat, or’ obx & rt ay TH wéAE BEATICTOY 7, .TOUTO 
of piyropes Adyovow, GAN’ ad’ Gy ay avrol xepdalvew pédAdAwor, Tatra 
tyets Yndlleobe. 

Evil piropes and 3npaywyol are, says Isocrates, the class who 
are worst-affected to the state, and who would gladly see one 
and all of the citizens reduced to a state of poverty (De Pace, 
§§ 129-131) :— 

Cavpalw 3° el ph) dvvacbe oundetv, Sri yévos odd» tort Kaxo- 
vovotepoy TH BANOE womnpGy pnrépwyv cat inpaywyGy xzpds yap 
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rots GAAots xaxots cat ray xara thy iyépay éxdorny dvayxalwy 
ovrot paddtora BovAovra: omavl(erw tyas..... év ovv tats dzoplats, 
év als duvacrevovow, éy ravrais ict’ Gv Borey Axavras dvras 
rovs moAlras. x.t.A. 


They are mere impostors and charlatans (De Pace, § 36):— 
SiePOdppeOa yap wordy ijdn xporoy tn’ avOpdawy ovdty GAN’ ~ 

9 pevaxlCew dvvapevwy, x.T.A. : 

They pander to the popular wish (Phil. § 3):— 


otros py ydp (sc. of pifropes) zapdfuvoy exit roy moAEpov, 
ouvayopevovres Tats émOuplats UpGr. 


All their advice is given ad captandum vulgus (De Pace, 
§ 10):— | 

xalrot mpoonxey tpas, eizep nBovrecOe Cnrety rd rH wAE 
cuudépop, paddAov rots evavriovpérors rats tperépats yvodpacs 
mpocdxery tay yvody f Tots Karaxapt(opevors, elddras, Ore téy 
evOdde arapidvrwy of pey & BotrAgcofe Adyovres fgdlws éfanaray 
dvvavrat, rd yap mpds xdpw pnbiy emoxored Tr Kabopay tpas 
Td BéArioroy, Sxd 382 rGy ph mpds HSornY cvpBovdrEerdvrwy oid 
dy wa8otre rorotrop. 


Their selfish motives are exposed in Panath. § 12:— 


xalro. wdvres Tract Tay pey pntopwy Tous moAAouUs ovX Urép Toy 
Ti} wédet ouppepdyvrwy, GAN’ trp Gr avrot AjyeoOar mpoc8oxGct, 
Snpnyopety ToApGrras, K.T.A. 
And a punning fragment is worth quoting (Frag. iii. (3’.) 1):— 

"Iooxparns, eladyros atr@ tuwos, Gre 6 Sipos tnd tay pyrdpww 
dprd¢erat, rl Oavpacrdy, el Kdpaxos eevpdvros thy pynropixny of 
dx” éxelvov xdpaxés elow. 

Aeschines speaks of the dxocpla rv pyrdépwv (Agst. Ctesiphon, 
$4):- 


oo. THS 82 Tay pytdpwv dxooplas ovxérs kparety dévavrat off ol 


* Cf. Pail. § 199; De Pace, §§ 5, 75. 108, 122-123 ; Contra Soph. § 90; Antid, 
$§ 136-137; Panath. § 193. And see Schandau, op. cif. p. 15 :—‘ Pro enim, qua 
praeditus erat, virtute ac patriae amore, suphisticas omnes et demagogicas 
agitationes perosus, eloguentia sua id egit, ut consilia daret, quae essent non 
omnium civitatum, verum patriae, socioram, regum, singulorum summae 
saluti.’ 
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vopot ov0 of apurdvets otf of mpcedpoe ob6" % mpoedpevovoa dvds, 
70 déxaroy pépos rijs méAews. 


Athens is saved by the gods, ruined by biropes: (ibid. 
§ 130):— | 

ovdeplay ror wamore Eywye paddAoy wéAw idpaxa Und pey Top 
Oedv cwlopevny, bad 3% rSv pnropwy évlwy daxodAAvpevyy. 


And Hesiod is quoted on the subject of zoynpot dnpayeyol 
(ibid. §§ 134-135):— | 
ed ydp wept rdv rowovrwy “Holodos 5 xoinriis dzodalveras. 

Adyes ydp ov, madebwy rd TAUOn cat cupBovrtevwy rats wdAcot 
Tovs tovynpous TGy Snpaywyay ph mpoodéxerOar. Ad~w 82 xdyo ra 
éay’ ... . 

modAdxe 33 gvumaca nédts Kaxod dvdpds danvpa, 

3s xev GAttpalyn xal ardoOada pnyxavdarat. 

roiow 38 ovpavdbev py’ exyyaye aha Kpovlwy, 

Ady duod Kat Aowdy, droPOwiOover 32 Aaol: 

7) tGy ye orpardy eipty anddreren HS ye retxos, 


9 véas éy ndvrp dzorlyyyrat eblptosa Zeds'. 


In no one is the hatred of the fyrwp and 8npaywyds so intense 
as in Demosthenes. Speaking of the changed way in which 
Athenian citizenship has come to be regarded, he attacks in 
no mild terms the zovnpia and aloxpoxépdeaca of the prropes 
(Agst. Aristocrates, § 201):— 


ob povoy 8 airy rijs méAews 4 Swped apomemAdxiotar Kat 
gavrn yéyover, GAAd xal wacar 31a Thy Tay Katapdrwy cal Oeots 
€xOpav fsnrdpwv, tay ta rovatra ypaddvrwy troluws, womnplay, of 
rocavryy vmepBoAry menolnytat ris atréy aloxpoxepdlas dore 
ras riysas xal ras wap tyGy dwpeds, dowep of ra pixpa xal 
Kopidn adda drroxnptrrovtes, ofrw mwAodow dxevevlCovres xal 
wodAots amd tay avray Anuudrwy ypadovres way S re Gy Bov- 
Awprat 


They abolish the old laws of the Solonian constitution, and 
make new laws to their own advantage: the people will 


' Cf. ibid. §§ 20, 148, 231; Epist. xi. § 4; and, for a description of agitators, 
On the Embassy, §§ 176-197. 
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soon be the slaves of these monsters (Agst. Timocrates, 
§§ 142-143) :— 

of 3% wap’ Huty piropes, @ Gvdpes dixaotal, mpGrov pév Soot 
pies pixpod déovar vopoberety ra avrois cundéporta, Exer’ atrol 
pry rovs [didras els 1rd deopwrypioy Eyovow, Stray dpywow, ep’ 
davrois 8’ otx olovrat deity ravTdo Slxatoy rovr elvar’ éxetta rovs 
piv to8 SdrAwvos vdpous, rovs mdéAar dedoxyacpévous, obs ol 
apdéyovo. Oevro, Avovow atrol, tots 8 e~avrdy, obs ea’ adexlg 
tis wéAews riOdact, xpijrGat tas ofovras deity. el ovY pi) Tie- 
pycerOe rovrovs, ovx av POdvoe td wAHOos rovros rots Onplors 
SovAcdop. . 

The ovxopdyrys is a wicked thing, spiteful and faultfinding 
(On the Crown, § 242) :— 

sovnpov avdpes "AOnvatos movnpdyv 5 cvxopdyrns cat tayraydbev 
Bdoxavoy cal diralriop. 

The motive of the s7rwp is self-interest alone (Prooem. liii. 
$ 1):— 

. lows yap Spyn xat promlg ratra ab al 7d péytoroy 
Rdsron, Ste ouphédpe ratra worety atrots ... 
And again (ibid. §§ 3-4):— 

Sre hast pey & Avdpes "APnvatoe pirciy tuGs, pirrofcr 3 ody 
Upas, GA’ avrovs. xal yeAacas xal OopyBijca «cal mor’ éAnloa 
per&@oxay tyivy, AaBeiy 3 7 xrijcacOa tH wéAE Kvplos ayabdy 
ovdéy dy BovAotvro. 

The source of the whole evil is 1rd apds xdpw dnpnyopely 
(Olynth. iii. § 3):— 

dpare ydp, ws ex rod apds xdpw Snunyopety evlovs, els way 
mpoeAjAvOey pox Onplas +a xapdvra. 
Again (On the Chersonese, § 34):— 

yoy 32 Snpaywyotyres tyGs Kal yapiCdpevos cal SxepBodrjpy, obra 
BiareOelxacww, Gor éy pey rats exxAnolats tpvpay nal xodaxevec Gas: 
adyra apds yor» dxovovras, ty 38% rots mpdypact cal rots ytyvo- 
pévos wept ray tox drwy Hon Kwouvedew. 

And again (Prooem. xli. § 2):— 
) pep oy apxy rod rate’ otrws Exew exeidey fornra, éx rob 
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Tht wapayphpa ™pds tuas évexa xdptros éylovs réy Acydvroy 
évravOot dnunyopeiv, as obr’ elodépew obre orpareter Oat det, xdvra 
3 avrdpar’ gorat}. 

In a fragment of Hyperides, the fjropes are compared to 
serpents (xv. 83):— 

elvar 82 robs pyropas dpolovs rots dpect’ rots re yap dpes 
ponrovs pey elvat mdvras, ray dt dhewy atrdy rovs pep éxes 
rovs dvOpwnovs adixety, rovs && awapelas airovs rovs gets 
carer Olecy,. . 

The &npaywyol, says Dinarchus, sacrifice their country’s 
interest for bribes, and play into each other's hands (Agsé. 
Demosthenes, § 99):— 

mas ovv play yrdpnv ELopev & AOnvatot, z&s Spovorjoopey 
Gnavres tntp tay xouwn cupdepdvrev, Srav of jyepoves nal of 
dnpaywyot xpiipara AapBdvovres mpotwvrar ra ris sarpos oup- 
dépovra, xat tpeis pev cat 5 dios dxas nivduvedy sept rod 
eddgous Tou THs méAews kal TOP lepv tay narppwy kal waldeop 
Kat yuvatkGr, of 82 diAAayperor mpos atrovs éy pep rats éxxAnolacs 
AowopGvrat xal mpooxpovwow adrdAgnAows eLenimdes, (lq 8% rabra 
mpatrwow é£anaravres tuas tois paota Tmeopévovs trols rovTwy 
Adyors ? ; 


To Euripides’ statement that the pécor zodtra: are the state’s 
' salvation ® I have found no parallel in the Orators. 


There is one passage (Lysias, xxxi. § 6) which recalls to 
us the cosmopolitanism which we noticed in Euripides‘. 
But the cosmopolitanism mentioned in Lysias is of quite 
another kind than that of Euripides, and reminds us of 
Aristophanes’ line, _ Zatpls ydp éort mao’ ty’ dy apdrry ris eb 5— 
‘ubi bene, ibi patria.” Lysias is speaking of those who are 


1 Cf. Olynth. ii. § 29; iii. §§ 30-31 ; Pad. i. §§ 398, 49; iii. §§ 2, 4, 635 On the 
Chersonese, §§ 1, 69; On the Crown, §§ 189-190; Agst. Aristocrates, §§ 146-147; 
Agst. Timocrates, §§ 123-124; On the Trierarchic aed, §§ ar-23; Procem. ix. § 2; 
xili; Epést. ii. § rr. 

2 cr. ibid. §§ 3-4, 88; and, for a former law relating to public speaking, 
Agst. Aristogeiton, § 16. See also Demades(?), dwip ris 8wSexaerias, §§ 2, 16. 

> See above, p. 112. * Soe above, pp. 113-113. 

5 Plutus, 1151, 
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naturally citizens, but act on the idea that every land is 
their country where they can get the necessaries of life. 
These men, he says, evidently would sacrifice the public 
good for the sake of their own private advantage, because 
they think that not their city but their property is their 
country :— | 

kat ydp ot dice pev modiral elot, yroun 82 xpGvrat os aca . 
yj warpis avrois corw év § ay ra emryjdea Exwow, ovroe dfArol 
elow Sri ay wapévres 1d ris méAEws Kowdy ayabdy ent Td éavréy 
Boy xépdos ESorey 3a 1d pat) THY TOALY GAA Thy ovolay warpda 
éavrois nyetoOas '. 

1 The idea of cosmopolitanism, though we find traces of it as early as 
Democritus (Frag. 225: see Zeller, Pre-Socratic Philosophy, ii. p. 283), in the 
doctrines of the Cynical School, and occasionally in Aristotle, was not 


properly developed till the time of the later Stoics under the Roman Empire. 
Soe an interesting passage in Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 422-423 


: 


{ 
| 


CHAPTER IX 


PRIVATE LIFE: WOMEN—LOVE—MARRIAGE— 
KINSHIP——-FRIENDSHIP 


§ 1. In the Homeric society the conjugal tie is of the 
utmost sacredness and purity’. One need only instance the 
pictures of Hector and Andromache in the Iliad, and of 
Odysseus and Penelope in the Odyssey. Nowhere in the 
Iliad are evil words spoken of woman. If Agamemnon in 
the Odyssey (xi. 427) exclaims 


&s obx alvdtepoy xat xivrepov SAO yupaikds, 


it is no wonder. 

Hesiod (Theog. 591) calls woman ddqiov yévos: they are ‘a 
grievous bane among mortal men’ (ajpa péya Ovnrotcs per” 
dvipdor varerdovew) *. 

Archilochus and Hipponax make women the object of much 
of their satire. For example, Hipponax, Frag. 28 (Bergk) :-— 


bu” Huépar yuvacds elow qdioTat, 
Stray yaun ris xaxpépy reOvyxviay. 


* See Jebb, Homer, p. 53: Berlage, Part iv. c. iv. For a discussion on 
Women and Marriage in ancient Greece sce Becker, Charicles, Excursus on 
Scene xii; and for the Hetaerae see ibid. Excursus on Scene ii. See also 
Kennedy’s Translation of Demosthenes, Agst. Timocrates, &c., Appendix lif 
(Husband and Wife). 

2 Ibid. 592. See Symonds, Greek: Poets (First Series), c. iv: Decharme, 
Euripide, &c., pp. 133-135. M. Decharme says (p. 134):—‘ La critique des 
imperfections féminines était en Gréce un thdme banal, une sorte de lieu 
commun po¢tique. Euripide lui-méme nous dit que c’était “un vieux refrain ” 
(wadacyerds ou wadlydapos dody—Med. 421; Jon, 1096)" 
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Susarion begins his poem thus :— 

‘Hear, O ye people! These are the words of Susarion 
of Tripodiscus, Philinus’ son, of Megara: Woman is a curse!?’ 

Aeschylus speaks sometimes of women with no great respect. 
In the Supplices (474-477) the king doubts whether it is 
worth while to fight for the sake of women :— 


el 8 at& dSpalpos macly Alyvarov odfev 
arabeis mpd tetxéwy dia pdxns wéw rédovs, 
m@s ovxi ravardwpa ylyverat mixpdy, 
&vdpas yuvakGy obvey’ alpdfat zédov ; 


Nor does Sophocles, gentle though he was, refrain from 
saying hard words of women. The following fragments 
illustrate this :— 


xaxtoy GAN’ ovx gor ovd’ ~rras wore 
yuvaiés, ef te mia ylyverat Bporots (187, Nauck): 
and the famous 


Spxous eyd yuvaixds els wp ypddw (742, Nauck). 
When Xanthippe visits Socrates in the prison, and when she 
has indulged in ‘a woman's usual talk’ (dvevdipno€ re cat 
roatr’ Stra etzev, ofa 37) eldbacw al yuvaixes), Socrates merely 
looks to Crito and says, dnayérw tis ravrny olxade. Then, 
when the disturbing element is removed, he proceeds calmly 
to converse with his friends (Phuedo, 60) *. 
We may end this list of references with the following lines 
from Aristophanes (Thesm. 786-788) :— 
xalrot was tts Td yuvacketoy didov xaxd addr’ Gyopevet, 
ws way éopey xaxdy GvOpamas Kak nuGy éorw &xavra, 
Epwdes, velxn, ordors apyadda, Avan, wWeArAEpos. 


From these quotations it is clear that the position of 
women, high in the time of Homer, had sunk to a much 


* See Symonds, Greek Poets (First Series), p. 106. 

* In theory, indeed, Plato held ‘that women had the same faculties and 
capacities as men, but in an inferior degree, and hampered by the in- 
conveniences of child-bearing’ (Mahaffy, Social Greece, p. 281). Cf. Aristotle, 
Poetics, 1454 a:—«al ydp yun} lorw xpnord sal BovAos, xalro: ye lows rovrew 1d 
pay xeipov, rd 82 Bross gaidde ior. Seo also Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, 
p. 12%. 
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lower level by the fifth century B.c. The Greeks had come 
to regard women as in every way inferior to men. They 
were mere instruments of pleasure or utility, not fit to be 
either the companions of men or the objects of chivalrous 
affection. Rather they were considered merely as necessary 
evils; and the treatment to which they were subjected was 
to be kept as secluded as possible, lest they should become 
corrupted by experience as well as by nature. Even the 
greater freedom allowed to Spartan as compared with Athe- 
nian women had for its object only the rearing of brave 
and healthy children. 


In Euripides and the Orators there are numerous passages 
pointing to the secluded life which Greek women were forced 
to lead. 

In the Andromache, 872-874, the nurse says to Her- 
mione :— 

GAN” efo8? efow, pnd? havrd(ov ddpwp 
mapode ravde, py Tw’ aloxvvny AdBns 
mpocbevy pedrabpwy trvd’ dpwpéyn, téxvov. 
In the Her. Fur., 525-528, Heracles on his return exclaims:— 
ga ri xpia; réxv’ dp mpd Iwpdrwp 
oroApotot vexpay xparas efeoreppéva, 
OxAp 1° ey dvdipay thy en Fvydopor 
matépa te daxpvovra ovpdopas Twos. 
It is a disgrace for a woman to be in the company of young 
men (El. 343-344) :— 
yuvatkl roe 
aloxpéy per’ avdipdy éordvar veariay. 
Maidens should not mingle in a crowd (Or. 108) :— 


els SyAov Epmew wapbévorww ov Kaddp. 


Neither should married women. Agamemnon says to Cly- 
taemnestra (Iph. Awl. 735):— 


ov caddy éy dyAw o° é€optdrcioOae orparod. 


' The social recognition of the female sex was one of the aims of Pericles. 
See Holm, ii. pp. 344-345; and cf. Lloyd, Age of Pericles, ii, c.xlv. For the 


_ legal disabilities of women see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 94-95, 99- 
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A good woman should remain within doors (Frag. 521) :— 


éy8ov pévoveay Thy yvuvaix’ elvat xpeav 
ecOAjv, Ovpacr 3° aflay rot pndeves. 


Macaria apologises for coming out of the house (Heracl. 
474-477) :— 


£évor, Opdcos poe pydey eEddors epats 
mpocOnre? apGrov yap rdé3 eéfatrycopat® 
yuvatnt yap ayy re cat 1d owdpovely 
xdAA\oroy, elow 8 Fovxov pévew ddpop 


Lysias speaks of women who were so proper that they were 
ashamed to be seen even by their relatives (iii. § 6):— 


. - « exxd as ras Gipas clone els thy yvvatxwvitw, erdov 
ovody ris re GdeAdis rijs eats kal ray ddedgiddyv, at ofrw xooplws 
BeBidxacw Sore xat bd rv olkelwy dpcipevatr aloydvecOat *. 


Isocrates also refers to the seclusion of women (Zptet. ix. 
§ 10):— 

... &re 88 watdas cai yuvatxas bBplCorres, cal rds péy evmpeTe- 
ordras Kxaratoxuvorres, trav 8 GAAwy & wept rots cdpacw exover 


nepronGrres, oof ds mpdrepoy ovde xexocunudvas yy ldely rots 
éddorplots, ravras Urd wo\AGy SpacGar yupyds, «.T.A. 


Isaeus tells us that married women did not dine with men 
(iii. § 14) :— 
calrot ov 31) mov ye émt yaperds yuvaixas ovdels dy xwpddew 


2 See also Hec. 974-975 ; Andr. 364-365, 943-953; Tro. 644-645 ; Iph. Aul. 
sical 830, 913-914, 998-999; Phoen. 88-95, 1276; Herad. 43-44; Frag. 319, 
927, 1061. : 

For other examples of maidenly modesty see Hec. 568 ; Or. 26; Iph. Aul. 993, 
1340; Phoen. 1487; Hera. 561. 

The general upbringing of Spartan women is reprehended as contributing 
to unchastity (Andr. 595-6or) :— 

ob8 ay a BovAdoré ris 
cippew yivaro Xrapriariden xépy, 
‘at fiw vloow Uepnyotoa: Bdpous 
yupvoin pnpots wal whaAcs dreplvos 
SpSuous wadalorpas vr’ ob« dvacyxerous ipol 
wovds fyovcr, xdra Oavpdlay ypedw 
el pd yuvaixas chppovas wa:dedere ; 
See Paley’s note ad loc. 
* Cf xxxif. § 11. 
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ToApnoeer ov82 al yaperat yuvatces Epyovrat pera trav avdpoy 
émt ra deizva, ovdt cuvdectvety Afiodct perd tay ddAdAotplwy, xai 
tadra pera rap exirvxydvrwp *. 


Similarly, from the speech Agst. Neaera, § 24, we learn that 
it was only ératpas who sat at table in the company of 
men :— 


ourxodovbe. 8% Kat % Nixapérn atrf, xarjyovro 32 wapa 
Krycinzy to TAavcwrBov re Kudarrldn, wal ovvémwe xa ovve- 
delaver évayrloy moAAGy Néatpa airni as dv érafpa ova *. 


The following phrase is used by Lycurgus (Age Leocrates, 
§ 40):— 
. dvakiows atraéy xal rijs wéAews Spmpévas... 


And, lastly, there is the well-known passage in Hyperides 
(Frag. 207) :— 


det ry ex rijs olklas exropevopdyny ey rovatryn xaracrdces etvas 
rijs HAulas, dore om amaytGyras een py rlyos éort yuri, 
édXa tlyos pyrnp *. 


Such seclusion was naturally followed by a double result. 
Acting directly on the women themselves, it made them dull 
and uninteresting. And it had a reflex action on the men; 
for, finding no solace or companionship with women, they 
sought it by other means, not always—at least from our 
point of view—the most moral. 


Of women as a whole there is in the Orators very little 
either of praise or of blame. When women are blamed, it is 
only one class of women—the ératpat. 


' For the disgrace of speaking with married women cf. Euripides, Iph. Auli. 


830 :-— 
sii aloxpdy 8é pos yratt cuphddArAcw Adyous. 

2 Cf. ibid. § 48 

3 Cf. also Plato, Republic, ix. 579 B :—xaradeduads 82 ly rp olxig rd woddAd Se 
" eyuvd (gp: Xenophon, Oec. iii, 1a :—fors 32 Sry lLAdrrova Baréye 9 r¥ yowaed ; of 
32 yy, O8 woddols ye, ion. Fyqpas 83 abrjy xaida vday pddrcra, xal ds Wivare 
dAdxiora topaxviay cal danxoviay: and this fragment of Menander :— 

wépas ydp abAcos Cipa 
brcvodpg yuvaat verdmucor’ oltas. 

And see Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, p. 48. 


poonel fu: 
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Isocrates, in a comparison drawn between éfovela and éraipat, 
says that éraipa: ruin their lovers (De Pace, § 103):— 


ob yap ydecav rhv efovolay, is mdvres ebxovrat ruyxeiv, as 
3voxpnords eat, od ws capadpovely more? robs dyanGvras aiTHp, 
od Sre tiv dvow spolay tye. rats éraipais rats epay pey avtav 
movovcats, Tous dt xpwpuevovs dzodAAvovcats. 


Hyperides speaks of the power of love to beguile our reason, 
when it is reinforced by a woman’s wiles, The thought is 
general, but it is suggested by the conduct of a éralpa (Agst. 
Athenogenes, i. 12 ff.) :— 


otras, as oxen, eiornow [pay tiv] diow Epws spocdr\aBov 
yovai[Kds wore lay. x.7.A. 


Isaeus, in a passage from which I have already quoted, 
speaks of the pdxar xat xGpyor xat dodAyeta of éraipar (iii. 
§§ 13-14):— 

ws pep éralpa qv ro Bovrdopévy cat ov yuri) Tod ierépou Oelov, 
jv otros eyyunjcat exelvy pepaptipnxer, ind tGv SdAdwv olxelwy 
kal txd rap yeirdvov tO exeivou pepapripnrar apds tpas* ot 
ndxas Kat xdpous cal doédryeray woAAny, dadre 7 rovrou ddedAgiy 
eln map ait@, pesaptupyxace ylyverOat amepi aris. xalro. od 3:, 
mov ye ént yaperas yuvaixas ovdels ay xopdCew roAdpjoeey’ «7A. 
(see above, p. 152). 


When praise is assigned to women by any of the Orators, 
it is usually from a utilitarian point of view. 
Lysias thus describes a good wife (i. § 7):— 


dy pty oy Te apaTy xpdévy, ® ’AOnvain, sacdy fv Bedriorn’ 
kal ydp olxovduos 8ewn Kal pedwrds [ayadh] Kat axpiBGs xdvra 
dcorxovora. 


1In the speech Agst. Neaera (§ 122) there is a locus dassicus as to the 
distinction between édraipa:, wadAaxal, and yuvaixes :—rds ply yap lralpas g30rqs 
Even’ Lxopev, ras 83 waddaxds This xa’ hudpay Ocparcias ro edparos, Tas 32 yuvaixas 
Tov wadomcticbas ywnoias al raw IvBor guAaca mori Iya, 

I may add here a passage in which Lysias speaks in strong terms of the 
result of unchastity in women (Frag. 90) :—J ydp dy hydpg yuri) wpo86 7d cope 
wal riy rdéfw Alay ris aldovs, ebOles wapadAdrre raw ppevar, Gove vopllav rods 
pir olxcious by Opous, rovs 88 ddrorplous sicrovs, wept 82 raw cadéw cal aleypiw 
dvayriay Lye Thy ybpyr. 
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The value of women as nurses is mentioned in the speech 
Agst. Neaera, § 56:— 

tore 3yTrov Kat avrol, Scov afia éori yr 4 éy rais vécots, sapotca 
kadpporrs avOpaze *. 
All women, says Lycurgus, love their children (Ageé. LO 
§ 101):— 

fice. yap ovcGdy gdiroréxvwy macGy téy yvvatkGy tavmy 
éxoinge (sc, Euripides) ry warpisa paGddov tay rawr rrodcay, 
K.TA, 


But Lycurgus seems to regard this love of children in quite 
a passionless manner, and not to consider it as any virtue. 
Women are diva durdrexvor 


If there is a dearth of opinions on women in the Orators, 
there is no scarcity of them in Euripides. Let us look, first, 
at those in which women are regarded as an evil. 

We are not here concerned with the question whether 
Euripides was a misogynist or not. One who could create 
an Alcestis, an Iphigenia, a Macaria, could hardly be a 
thorough-paced misogynist. These creations are at least 
worthy of comparison with the Antigone of Sophocles, even 
if none of them is either so noble or so tender as she*. But 
Sophocles and Euripides in drawing such women are both 
idealising. They are painting women ‘as they ought to 
be,’ not ‘as they are.’ Women of this heroic mould would 
probably have been hard to find in the Athens of their 
time*. It is not in the creation of an ideal character that 
we are to look for a description of the women of Athens 
_as Euripides found them, but rather in individual utterances. 
Nor are such lacking in Euripides. Whether or not the 
cause is to be found in an unhappy married life, he is far 
more bitter against women than either Aeschylus or Sophocles 
was. The following passages are here in point. 


" See also ibid. § 122, quoted above, p. 154, note 2. 
® See Jebb, Attic Orators, i. Introd. ci. 
® This point Prof. Mahaffy fails to observe. See his Social Greece, pp. 198-206. 


do etfia7*. y 
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Women are worse than fire or vipers: they are an evil for 
which no remedy has yet been found (Andr. 271-273) :— 
& 3 gor’ éyBuns xal avpds weparépe, 
ovdels yuvarxds ddppax” efijipncéd ze 
Kaxis* tocotrdéy écpev dvOpdézos xaxdy?. 
The race of women is treacherous (Iph. Taur. 1298) :— 
dpar’, &moroy ws yuvatketoy yévos *, 
They heighten misfortunes (Or. 605-606) :— 
det yuvaixes @unoday rais £vudopais 
épucay dvdpGv apds ro dvoTuxéorepor. 
In the Medea (573-575) Jason says that there should be no — 
women. Children should be got in some other way, and 
so men would be free from all evil :-— 
Xpiiv ydp GAAobdy zoey Bporovs 
maidas rexvodabat, OnAv 3 obx etvar ydvos* 
xotrws ap ovKx jy ovdey avOpamots xaxdy. 


In the same play (406-408) Medea herself declares that 
women are resourceless in good, but skilful to devise all 
evil :— 
apos 32 xal wedtxapey 

yuvaixes, és pty EcOX’ apnyxavdrarat, 

xaxoy 32 wdvtwy réxtoves coperarat. 
Women are a ruinous evil (Andr. 352-354) :— 

ov xpi) "wt puxpots peydAa sopotvew xaxd, 

otd’, el yuvaixés open arnpdy xaxdv, 

&v8pas yuvactlp efoporodcba ptoww. 
They are cowards, save when their bed is dishonoured (Med. 


263-266) :— 
| yur) yap ré\Aa pey ddBov xdréa, 
xaxt) 3° és dAxhy cat aldnpoy eloopaxr 
Gray 3° és eiyny ydunpdyy Kvph, 
ovx €or GAAn ppny piapovwrépa ®, 


1 Cf. Hipp. 616-668. In this passage, which is too long for quotation, 
Euripides speaks with a certain fervour, which makes one think he is 
expressing his real opinions, 


® Cf, Or. 1103; Frag. 673. 8 Cf. Frag. 276. 
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They are a specious curse, a grievous bane: children should 
be got otherwise! (Hipp. 616-668) :—- 
@ Zeb, rl di xlBdnAoy arvOpdzors Kaxdy 
yovaixas és pas HAlov xargxioas ; 
tour 8% SfAoy ds yuri) xaxdy péya® (627) 
Grobe. pody 8 ovzor tuadnobioopas 
yovaixas, ovd ef dyal rls det Adyar” 
det vip oty més elo xaxeivat xaxal. 
q] viv tis auras cwdpoveiy didafdro, 
7 way @drw raicd eéxeuBalvew del %, 
They are devoid of accomplishment (Jfed. 1087-1089) :-— 
maipoy Se yévos (play éy wodAais 
eSpos ay tows) 
ouK aadpovooy 1d yuvatcGy. 
They are jealous (Andr. 181-182) :— 
énlpOovdy re xpipa Onrady Edn, 
kai fvyydpotos dvopeves pdrdtor’ del. 
They are vain (Med, 1156-1166) :— 
7 8 as ececide xécpoy, ovx Wwéoxero, 
GAN’ feo’ dvdpt wdyra® «7A. %. 
Folly —in a special sense—is of women, not of men (Hipp. 
966-967):— 
GAN’ ws Td pOpoy dydipdow pep otk En, 
yuvarki 3° euadpuxer. 
A noble mind is seldom found in women (Hel. 1686-1687) :— 
kat yxalped”, “EXdyns obven’ ebyevertarns 
yvopns, & wodAais ey yuvartty ov« eve. 
It is hard to teach women to be chaste (Tro. 1055-1059):— 
éX\Ootca 8 “Apyos donep afla xaxGs 
xaxi) Oavetrat, cal yovasti owdpoveiy 
wdcatct Once. pqdwy pey ov rdéde «.7.A. 
? Cf. Med. 573-575 (quoted above, p. 156). 
* In these last lines Euripides seems to speak in his own defence. See 


above, p. 156, note x. 
® Cf. El. 1068-1075; Or. 128-199. 
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One man’s life is worth the lives of a thousand women (Iph. 
Aul. 1394):— 
els y’ aviip xpeloowy yuvaixGy puplwy dpav dos '. 

Women are fond of slander (Phoen. 198-201) :— 

dirdoyov 82 xphpa Onracdv Edu, 

opuxpds 7 ddoppas qv AdBwor tay Adywv, 

srelous execdpdpovew" dor) 3¢ sts 

yuovargl pndty tyres GAAnAas Adyew. 
There is nothing so hard to guard as they (Frag. 320) :— 

oux éorw ovre reixos ovre xpypara 

obr’ &AAo dvogpvAaxrov ovdey as yur7?. 
Man at his worst is better than woman at her best (Frag. 
546) -— 

maca yap dvdpds xaxlwy &doxos, 

cay 3 xdxtotos 

yien thy eddoxcpotcar. 

There is no evil so terrible as woman (Frag. 1059): 


Sew) wey GAx} xupdroy Oadracclwp, 

Seal 32 morauGy Kal wupds Oeppod avoal, 
Sewor 32 wevla, Sava 8 SdAdA|a pvpla, 

GAX’ ovdey ofrw Sewdy os yur) naxdy 
ovd’ dy yévoiro ypdupa towbroy ypadfj 
ovd’ ay Adyos delEecev. et 3€ Tov Ocay 
768 gore tAdopa, Snuoupyds Sy xaxGv 
péytoros lorw Kat Bporotcs dvaopeni}s *. 


This is not the orily tone, however, in which Euripides. 
speaks of women. There are lines, too, expressing pity for 
the hardness of a woman’s lot. 


* Cf. Ipk. Taur. 1004-1006; and see above, p.rso. Thus, from the Greek 
point of view, the conduct of Admetus in the Alcestis needed less excuse. 
See Jerram’s Alcestis, Introd. p. xv. 

* Cf. Frag. 111, 1061. 

® See also Andr. 93, 218, 756; Hipp. 406; Hee. 885, 1177 ff (with Paley’s 
note); Jon, 616; Hel. 16a1; El. 645, 1014, 2035, 1072 ff.; Or. 518, 566, 935; 
Bacch. 260 ; Iph. Aul. 1162; Frag. 3, 36, 429, 463, 464, 497, 498, 528, 544, 808. 

For passages where both good and evil is spoken of women see Frag. 494, 
$45, 1056, 1057. 
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Women are the most wretched of all creatures. They must 
marry those to whom they are given, and bear their griefs in 
silence and solitude. Medea declares that rather than endure 
once the throes of childbirth she would thrice take her stand 
in battle (Med. 230-251) :— 

ndvrov 38 ba” tor Euwuxa cal yrdpny exer 
yovaixds @open dOAtaéraroy gurdy © 
Adyoves 3 Huas as axlyivvoy Blo» 
(Sper xar’ ofxous, of 3% pdpvavras dopl, 
cax@s ppovotvres’ ws tpls ay aap donlda 
orivas Oédou.’ dv paddroy 4h rexeiy &xak. 
In losing her husband, a woman loses all (Andr. 373) :— 
dvdpds 3° duaprdvove’ duaprdves Blov. 
Good women must suffer for the faults of those that are bad 
(Frag. 493):— 
bdAytordy gore OAV “pion Oey yévos 
al yap odadeica taiow ove éopadrpévat 
aloxos yuvagt nat xexolvwyras Woyop 
rats ov xaxatow al xaxal. 
Similarly Creusa complains that men are indiscriminate in 
their blame (Ion, 398-400) :-— 
Ta yap yuvatkGy dvoxeph mpds Epceras, 
Kay tats xaxatow dyabal peptypévat 
pecovped ofrw dvoTuxels Tepixaper®, 


Nor are there wanting words of positive praise. Apart from 
the whole conception of ideal characters—such as Macaria 
(Heracl. 500 ff.), Antigone (Phoen. 1639 ff), Iphigenia (Iph. 
Aw. 1368 ff.), Electra (Or. 1204-1206,—‘ a man’s spirit and a 
woman's charm’), Andromache (Andr. 384-420)—there are 
many individual utterances which are here in point. 


2 Cf. Hipp. 669 :—rédraves @ kaxoruxets qvrasw wirpo., 
Ion, 252:—@ rArpoves yuvoixes, 
Frag. 401 :—Seqy 7d O7Av ie ai ad yévos 
wépucey dydpan, 
> Cf. Hee, 1183-1184. 
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No greater evil can befall a man than to lose a faithful 
wife (Alc. 879-880) :— 
rl ydp dvipt xaxdy peiCoy dpaprety 
‘ moras aAdxov 3 


Women are more chaste than men (Ion, 1090-1098) : — 
6pa6’ Scot bvoxedAddouory 
xara podoap ldvres delde6’ Tyvors 
dudrepa Aéxea nal yduous 
Kumpidos d0dusras dvoclovus 
dcoy evoeBlg xparodpev 
&ixoy Eporov dvdpGp. 
madipgapos coda 
cal podo’ els Avdpas tro 
SvoxérAados audt Adxrpwy. 


Honour comes to the race of women: evil repute will no 
longer be theirs (Med. 417-419):— 

Epxerar rid yuvaixelp yéver 

ovxért SvoKédAados Pda yuvaixas E€et. 


In Iph. Aul. (1157-1161) we have a picture of a blameless 

wife :— 
od got xaradAayOeioa wept ot cat dduous 
ovppaprupyoces ws Sueutros yy yuri}, 
és r "Adpodlrny owdpovoica xal rd ody 
pérabpov avfovo’, dore o” elawyra re 
xalpew Oupacé r° efidvr’ eddaiporety. 

A good wife is the salvation of a house (Frag. 1055):— 
olxopOdpov yap Gvdpa xwAver yur} 
érOA}) apalevyOeioa cal oder dcpovs. 

Fortunate he who is blessed with a good wife (Frag. 1057):— 
paxdpios Soris evruxel ydyov Aafey 
écOARs yuvaskds. 

Not all women are bad (Frag. 657):— 


Sons 32 adoas ovrridels Weyer Adyp 
yuvaixas éfijs, oxatds dort Kod copds: 


a 
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BOAAGy yap ovecGy Thy pep edpjceas xaxty, 
thy 8 dozep atrn Aijp’ Exoveay ebyerés'. 
Women are better than men (Frag. 499):— 
pdrny Gp’ els yuvatcas ef dvipay Weyos 
Wadd, xevov réfevua, cal xaxGs A€yet 
at 8 efo’ duelvovs dpodvwy, eye Adyo. 
Women are blamed, but men are to blame (EV. 1039-1040) :-— 
kizer éy ipiv 6 Wdoyos Aapnpiveras, 
of 8° afrio tard’ ov KAvove’ Gydpes xaxGs *. 
Women, too, are wise (Suppl. 294) :— 
@s TOAAG y’ Cort Kazd OnrdccGy codpd. 
They are more resourceful than men (Hipp. 480-481) :— 
q rdp ay dpd y’ Gvdpes efetporen by, 
el pi) yuvaixes pnxavds edpijooper. 
Similarly (Andr. 85):— 
modAds dy efpors pnxavds* yur) yap «f*. 
A daughter is the stay of an aged, widowed mother (Hee. 
280-281) :— 
793° dvti wodAGv earl por wapawuyy, 
ndAs, TtOijyn, Bdxrpov, jyepay 806 *. 
The utilitarian point of view we have in the Electra, 422- 
423 :— 
TOAAd TOL yuri) 
xpiCovo” dv efpor Sait wpoodpopyyara. 
A woman’s soothing influence and her value as a nurse we 
find in Frag. 822 :— 
yurn yap éy xaxotot cai vécos méce 
jdwordy dort, 8épar’ hv olkn KadGs, 


1 Cf. Ion, 398-400 (quoted above, p. 1§9). 

2 See Paley’s note ad loe. 

3 Cf. Iph. Taur. 1032; Frag. 321 (here, as often, the inventiveness is of 
a bad kind). See Decharme, Euripide, &c., pp. 144-145 He compares (p. 148) 
the ruses of the wife of Euphiletus in Lysias’ speech On the Murder of 
Eratosthenes. 

* See also Tro. 640, 1013; Ale. 623; Hee. §79; Her. Fur. 1371-1979; Ipa. 
Taur. 1061; Bacch. 317; Frag. 823, 909; and p. 158, note g. 
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dpyiy re apatyovca kat dvobvplas 
Yuxiy peOvorac”> 7db Kamdrar plrwy'. 


There were reasons even apart from the dramatic pro- 
prieties why Euripides expressed sentiments so widely different 
concerning women. On the whole, he probably had a keener 
insight into woman’s capabilities than either Aeschylus or 
Sophocles*. But such an insight would only tend to increase 
his dissatisfaction with what he saw actually existing around 
him, and lead him to paint it in darker colours. In the words 
of Berlage (p. 196):—‘ Inquisitionis igitur de vita domestica 
haec summa est, quod pocta multo digniores partes tribuit 
feminis quam scriptores superiores et aequales’—he has already 
excepted Homer—‘easque partim pinxit ofas 3 et duvardy 
etvat, partim ofa: joay. It must be admitted, however, that 
he generally shows us the dark side of the picture °. 


{ As one might expect, Euripides sets more store on virtue 
! than on beauty. 
It is not beauty but virtue that gives delight (Andr. 207- 
208) :— 
plrrpoy 8% Kat 1d8"° oF 1d KdAdAOS, @ yuvat, 
GAN’ dperal réprover rous fuveuyéras. 


It is beauty of the mind which is true beauty (Frag. 548):— 


yoo xpyn OeacOa, votvy’ rl ris expopdlas 
Shedos, Stay ris ph ppévas xadas Exp *; 


Helena complains that beauty, which brings good fortune to 
other women, has been her undoing (Hel. 304-305) :— 


al pep yap SAdAat ba 1d KdAAOS evTuxels 


yuvaixes, has 3° avrd rotr’ azddece. 


1 Cf. above, pp. 154-155. 
2 Cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakles, Finleitung, p. 10 :—‘ Euripides 
, mag die frauen nicht ginstig beurteilt haben: aber er hat sie studiert, 
1 Far Pindar Sokrates und die meisten Sokratiker existiren sie kaum.’ 
M. Decharme says (Euripide, dc.) :—‘ Dans le cur de la femme, dont il 
explore les intimes profondeurs, &e,.’ 
® See Decharme, Euripide, dc., pp. 160-162, 
* Cf. Frag. aia. 
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In beauty, as in other things, moderation is safest (Frag. 


928) -— 
ob ydp dodadés 
mepatrépw td xdddos 7} pécov AaBeiv. 

Isocrates (Evag. § 22) includes beauty among the goods most 
becoming to the young. He is speaking, however, of a 
man :— 

mats pity yap dy Ecxe xdddos Kal pdpyny cal swppoctyny, &aep 
tay dyadGy mpexwdéorata rots mnAtKovrots eoriy. 
Again, speaking of male beauty, he says that good men pride 
themselves more on their deeds and mind than on physical 
beauty (ibid. § 74):— 


mpoxplvw 8% ravras mpGropv piv «Bas Tos Kadovs ees Tay 
dvbpav oby obtws én rH KddAe Tod odparos cepvuvopdvous ds eat 
rots Epyots xal rH yuaoun prrormoupévous. 
But beauty has great: power: to beauty strength itself must 

yield (Hel. § 16):— 

onovidoas 8% pdAtora wepl re rdv ag "AAxpivns xat rovs éx 
Angas, rorovrp paddov “Eddyny ‘Hpaxddovs zpotrlunoer, Gore ro 
pey loxdy wer, } Bla roy GdAdwy xparety dvvarat, ry 3¢ KdAXAOsS 
dndvemev, § xal ris pons avrijs dpxew wépuxer. 
Beauty is the most divine of all things (zbid. § 54):— 


KdAAous yap mActotoy pépos perécxev, & ceuvdraroy Kat ressd- 
ratoy kat Oerdraroy tay dyrwy eorly. 


Even Zeus and the gods are overcome by beauty (bid. 
§ 59):— 

GAAG Zeds 6 xparSy wdvrwv ev pev rots GAdots rip abrovd dvvapuy 
evdelxyurat, mpos 8€ rd xdddos ramewds ytyvopevos afiot wzAn- 
ovd(ew. «.T.A.?. 

Woman, says Aeschines, is the most beautiful of all thinge 
(On the Embassy, § 112):— 


“obx elzov, ds Kadds ef yurh yap Tay drrwy eort cdducror 
ng 


2 See the whole passage (§§ 54-60). 
* On the subject of beauty sce also Demosthenes (%), Brot. §§ x-16, 
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§ 2. On the subject of Love the Orators have not much 
to say. 
Lysias in one place declares that lovers are fools (iii. § 44) :— 
ob yap Tov abrod pot 8oxel efyar epay re xal ovxopavreiv, GAAG 7d 
pev tépy einOeorépwr, td 32 Tay Tavovpyordrwp. 


Euripides also speaks of the folly of love, introducing one of 
those etymologies of which he is so fond! (Tro. 987-990) :— 


yy obpds vids xdAAos evnpenéotaros, 

6 ads 3 Bay my voids exoinbn Kézpis° 

Ta wGpa yap adr’ éorly "Adpodlrn Bporots, 
Kai tovvop dp0ds addpoodyns Gpxe: Oeas *. 


In his speech in Plato’s Phaedrus (231 D) Lysias calls love 
a, disease :— 
kat ydp airot (sc. of epdvres) dporoyotor voceiy paddoy jj 
cwdppovety, xat eldévat Ste kaxGs ppovodcry, GAXr’ ov B¥vacOa atrav 
xparety. 
Similarly Euripides (Frag. 339) :— 
- +. Kal ydp ovx atdalperos 
Bporots Epwres ovd' éxovala ydaos. 
And again (Frag. 400) :— 
Scov véonpa thy Kumpw xexrjpeba®, 
Isocrates speaks of the disquiet and envy of lovers (Antid. 
§ 245):— 
»« » dvoKdAws exew cat einai kat ras Wouxas rerapaypeves 
StaxeioOat cal wewovOdvat mapanAnora Tots épéct. 
Euripides also mentions some of the evil effects of love (Hel. 
1102-1104) :— 
tl sor’ GxAnoros e xaxép, 
Epwras dadras déAcad 1” eLevpiyara 


acxovca Plrrpa 6 aluarnpa dmpdrop ; 


1 See Paley, Euripides, i, preface, p. xxxii; and cf. (with Paley’s notes) 
Bacch. 292-294, 367; Hec. 650. ‘Comme les sophistes encore, il se complait 
aux étymologies ’ (Decharme, Euripide, dc., p. §7. See his note there). 

® Cf. Frag. 161: fpaw 1d palvecOa: 8° dp’ Hy Ipas Bporots. 

® So, in the Hippolytus, Phacdra’s passion is again and again termed a récos. 
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Aeschines declares that he has nothing to say —_ Epws 
Slxatos (Agst. Timarchua, § 136):— 


dye 32 obre Epwra Slxaoy eye, K.T.A. 


He goes on to contrast rd épay ray caddy al owdpdvey with ro 
doedyalvew (§ 137) :— 

dplCopar 3 efvar 7rd prey épay ray KadGy xat cwdpdvey dirav- 
Opdaov waBos cat evyvdpovos Woxiis, Td 3% doeAyaive dpyuplov 
Tid pirBotpevoy tBpictod Kal dwaidevrov avdpds Epyov elvat 
jyotpa 
Elsewhere he says that vice is not compatible with dfxazos 
épws (On the Envbassy, § 166) :— 

ov yap apooddxerat Slxaws Epws szovnplay!. 
In another place he quotes from Euripides a passage in praise 
of 1d cwdpdvus epay (Agst. Timarchus, § 151):— 

6 rolvuy ovdevds Frroy copds réy rownréy EipixBys, éy re ray 
kadAlorwy trodauBdvwy etyar 7d cwppdvws epay, ey ebyijs pépes rdp 
Epwra sotovpevos Adyes zov" 

6 3 els rd cSdpop és” dperqy tr’ Eyov fpes 
(nroros dvOpdnocw, dy elny eye *. 
There are several other passages in which Euripides incul- 
cates cwppootvn and perpiérns in love. The first I will quote 
is the well-known passage in the Afedea (627-642) :— 
Epwres imtp piv ayay éAOdvres ovx evdoflay 
oid’ dperdy mapédwxay dvdpdouw et 3 Sdis Erdos 
Kuzpis, ovx G&dAa Oeds edxapts otra. 
pynor, @ ddoTvow’, éx” enol xpvoéwy réfwv edheins 
udp xploao’ &dpuxroy olordy®. 
orépyot 8€ pe cwhpootva, Sépnya xaAAorov Oeav 
pndé wor dudirdyous dpyas axdpeord re velxy 


1 Cf. Demosthenes (?), Evot. § 1:—dpaw 8° ds wos aluciy 1d wAcioTa Tie 
eparixay cuvraypdray aloxuvny paddov 4 ripdy sepidwrovra rovras wepl dv ton: 
y¢ypappiva, rovd’ Snas pr weicera: wepudanra, wai Seep nal weneiobal Gyo: rR 
yapp, ToVTO Kal yéiypader, ws Bixasos tpacris ob7’ dy ronjceer ovdiy aloxpdv ob” 
afimoeer. 

9 Frag. 672. 

* Cf. iid. 530-531 :— oe. GS “Eps o° tvdyxace 

rofos ddusros rovpyory txcGoas ddpas. 
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Oupdy exarrtac’ érépors eat A€xrpots 
apooBdAor Sed Kuixpis, dwrodduovs 3° evvds vepitove” 
dfdhpwy xplvor A€xn yuratxey. 
So again (Hel. 1105-1106) :— 
el 3 joda perpla, rhAAa y’ Hdlorn Ocdv 
aépuxas dvOpdémootw ovx bAdAws Adyw. 
The last passage I will quote in this connexion is from [ph. 
Aul. (543-558) :— 
paxapes ot perplas Oeod 
petd re owppootvas perd- 
axov A€krpwy "Adpodlras, x.7.r.}. 


I will here add a few more sayings of Euripides on the subject 
of love, although they have no parallels in the Orators. 
Love is the sweetest of the gods (Alc. 790-791) :-— 
tlua 8& cal ry awAcioroy Hdlorny Heady 
Kunpw Bporciow ebpevis ydp h beds %. 
But it is sometimes bitter (Hipp. 727) :— 
aixpov 8 Epwros oanOyoopat *. 
The sweetness and bitterness of love are sometimes mingled 
(ibid. 347-348) :— 
A. rl rod & 8) Adyovow dvOpdzovs doa ; ; 
TP. jdtoroy, @ wat, rabréy drAyewdy 6 dua’, 
It is often an evil (Med. 330) :— 
hed het Bporots Epwres ds xaxdy péya®. 
The power and worship of love are universal (Hipp. 1-6):— 
wodAy pey ey Bporoics xovK dvdvupos 
Gea xéxAnuat Kuapts, otpavot 1’ tow, 
Scot re aévrov reppovey r *ArAavrixGy 
valovow claw das Spavres HAlov, 


* Cf. Frag. 428, 897. For Euripides’ ideas on love generally see Decharme, 
Eurtpide, dc., pp. 112 ff, 

* Cf. Bacch. 402 (OcAfippoves “Eperes). 

® Cf. ibid. 775; Andr. ago. * CL Frag. 26. 

® Cf. Hipp. 76a, 1400 (Kusps 4 wavovpyos), 1461; Hel. 238; Iph. Aul. rg0r; 
Frag. 322, 362, $24, 547. 
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Tous péy o¢Bovras rapa axpecBevo xpdrn, 

opdrdAw 3 door ppovotow els nuas péya'. 
I can here only refer to the famous ode on love in the 
Hippolytus (525 ff.), with which one may compare the still 
more famous ode in the Antigone of Sophocles (781 ff.) *. 


§ 8. Though we find in the Orators references to various 
laws, observances, &c. relating to marriage, there is little in 
the way of general sentiment? . 

Lysias tells us how adultery was universally regarded 
(i. § 2-3):— 

xat ratra ox dy eln pdvoy sap’ tyiy ofrws eyywopédva, ddd’ ep 
dadoy ty “EAAd3° rept rovrov ydp povov rod ddixyaros xal ep 
Snpoxparlg cal ddrAryapxlg 4 avrh ripwpia rots doOevertarots wapds 
tous ta péytota duvazévovs amodédorat, Sore tov yxelpioroy roy 
atray rvyxdvew rp BeArlorp’ obras, & dvdpes, ravrny Thy TBpw 
E&navres &vOpwzor Sevordrny Hyotvrat. wept pey ovy Tod peyOous 
THs (nplas Gwavras tyas vopul(w thy avriy di.dvovay exew, xal ovddéva 
obrws drtydpws draxetvOar, Soris olerar Seiv cuvyyvadpns tvyxdvew 7 
pexpas (nplas aflous jyeirat rovs rév rovovrwy Epywy airlovs. 

Its penalty was death (xiii. § 66):— 

yuvaixas tolvuy ray woXttGy rovotros wy potxevew Kal BraPbelpew 
edevddpas exexelpnoe, cat 2AnpOn porxds’ xat rovrov Odvaros jj 
Cnula early 4. ) 


In the speech Against Neaera (§§ 85-86) we are told that 
the woman taken in adultery was not admitted to the public 


-' Cf. ibid. 99, 358, 443, 1268 ff.; Tro. 945 ff.; Frag. 136, 269, 898; and the 
invocation with which Lucretius begins his poem. 

* For other passages on Love see Tyo. 1051; Iph. Aul. 569, 1304; Frag. 29, 
138 (‘ He is fortunate, the object of whose love is good’), 331. 388, 430, 547, 
653, 665, 781, 895; and on Chastity (7d owpporeiv) see El. 53, 923, 1098-1099 ; 
Bacch. 314 ff. ; Frag. 524. 

* For what marriage was at Athens in the sth cent. B.a see Decharme, 
Euripide, &c., pp. 139-140, The Athenian married in order to fulfil a duty to 
the state, a patriotic obligation. Woman was the means of perpetuating the 
family and of preserving the city. 

* ‘Adultery was punished by death, according to the laws of Draco. Later 
jurists seem to have distinguished violence and seduction, and to have 
punished the former by a fine, the latter bz death,—a curious reversal of 
modern ideas’ (Shuckburgh, note ad loe.). 
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sacrifices,—a penalty which is said to be a motive to chastity 
in women :— 

ep’ Ff yap dy pods dA@ yuvaici, ox Eeorw airy edOctv els 
ovdey roy lepay tay dnporedGr, els & kal rhy Eémpy cal ry dovAny 
€@AGety eEovolay Eocay of vdpor nat Oeavouérvny xa lxerevoovoay 
elordvat’ dAAG pdvais tavrats dmayopevovow ol vdpos rais yuvarti 
ph elorévar els ta lepd ra dnuoreds, ep’ F dv potxds dAg, edy 8’ 
eloiwot xai mapavopdot, vytowel mdoxey Uxd Tod BovAopévov § 
tt ay wdoxn, mAhv Gavarov, kat ESwxey 5 vdpos thy tywpiav 
Untp atray TH evrvxovrt. 8:4 rotro 3 eroinoey 6 vdpos zARDv 
Oaydrov radAa vBpicbeicay avrnv pndapod AaBeiy dlknv, tva ph 
pudopara pnd doeBipara ylyynrar ev rois lepois, txavdy pdBov 
tais yuvartt mapacxeva{wy tod awdpovety xat pydey dpaprdvew, 
GAAG dixalws olkoupety, diddoxwy ws, dy re dudprn rootroy, dpa 
éx te ris olxlas rot dvdpds éxBeBAnpévn eoras xai éx ray lepay trav 
trijs wéAews 3. | 


In the Troades (1028-1032) Hecuba advises Menelaus to 
punish Helena with death :— _ 


... ént rots apdcbey iaprnpdvas, 

MevéAa’, ty’ elds of reXkevryow Adyop, 

orepdywooy “EAAd3’, afiws ryvde xravov 

- gaurov, vépoy 8 rdévde rais &AAator Oe¢ 

yovattl, Ovnjoxew iris dy apodi méow. 
Adultery is hated both by men and by the gods below (Or. 
619-620) :— 

.. Kal ro80 & projoeay AlyloOov Adyxos 

of véprepot Oeol, cal ydp évOad’ Fy aixpdy, x.1.X. 


A woman who has once been guilty of adultery will be guilty 
again (El. 921-924):— 

torw 38, Srav tis dvoAdcas Sduaprd rov 

Kpumratow evvais cir’ dvayxac6n AaBeiy, 

dvotnvds eorw, el Soxet 1d cedpovety 

éxet pep atriy obx yew, wap of 3 exav'. 


> A law is quoted (ibid. § 66) as to what is done if a man, imprisoned as an 


adulterer, is found, after appeal, to have been unjustly imprisoned, what if 
justly. 


* On the question of adultery see Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. 106-107. 
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There is practically nothing in the way of general opinion 
on divorce. Isaeus (iii. § 35), and the author of the speech 
Against Neaera (§ 52), refer to laws bearing on the subject. 
Medea, speaking of the hard lot of women, says that divorce 
is difficult to obtain and brings disgrace to them (Afed. 
236-237)— | 

ov ydp evxAecis dmadAayal 
yuvartiv, odd’ ofdy vr djvacda aéow 


Childlessness Isaeus regards as a misfortune (ii. § 23). He 
is speaking from the legal point of view of there being no 
heir :— 

Svrwy yap atr@ taldwy exelvp dyre Gaaids cat drvxotvre dalveras 
émiradp % 

In Euripides, the Chorus in the Jon also speak of child- 
lessness as a misfortune, but from a wider, human standpoint 
(Ion, 488-491) :-— 

tov dnaida 3 dmocruyd 

Blov, @ re doxet, eye 

pera 32 xredyvwy petplwy Broras 

etzaidos éxolpay. 


Far more frequently, however, Euripides speaks of the happy 
lot of the unwedded and childless; e. g. Alc. 882-888 :— 

(NAG 3° dydpous aréxvous re Bporey. 

pla yap Wuxi’ tis dmepadyeiy 

pérptoy &x8os° 

taliwy 8 vooovs xat vupdidlous 

ebvas Oavarots KepaiCopévas 

ov tAnréy spay, éfdv dréxvovs 

Gydpous t eivat da awaytds. 


? Cf. Frag. 502 (1. 6), where the difficulty of divorce is regarded from the 

man’s side :-— 
oo. al ydp dkadrvous (ob) pgdas. 

‘The Attic law of divorce is said to have favoured only the cause of the male 
claimant. Cf. Medca, 1375 (Azds0s 8° dwaddAayal); Aesch. Suppl. 333” (Paley, 
note on Afedea, 236). See also Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 48. 

* Cf. ii. §§ 10, 46; vii. § go; ix. § 7,—where the anxiety concerns the 
discharge of rd vopu(cpueva. Seo Coulanges, La Cité Antique, pp. §0, §5-57- 
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Similarly (Rhesus, 980-982) :— 


@ watdorotot cvpdopal, xdvoe Bporay, 
ws Sorts tas py KaxGs Aoylerat, 
E&xas dolce: xov rexov OdWwe téxva?. 
Elsewhere he says he cannot determine whether it 1s better 
or not to have children (Frag. 571):— 
dunxave 8 tywye xovx Exw padety, 
ctr’ oty Gedy tort ytyverOa réxra 
Oynrotow ef’ Azada xaprotoba Blov. 
6pG yap ols pey ovx épvoay, d0Alous" 
Scoot 8 eloiv, ovdty evruxeotédpovs. 
cat ydp xaxol yeyGres 2yOiorn ydoos, 
xay ad yévwrrat oddpoves, xaxdv péya, 
Avrodot rév Picavra ph wdOwoi re*. 


Marriage feasts and observances—the Thesmophoria, &¢e.— 
are referred to by Isaeus (iii. § 80; viii. $$ 18-19), and the 
bridal torch by Euripides (Tro. 308; Iph. Aul. 732; Phoen. 3.45). 
Reference is made to the Hymeneal Ode in Iph. Aul. 1036 f€£ ; 
and examples of it are found in Tro. 308 ff.; Frag. 781 °. 


I will here add some passages from Euripides, who has 
much to say on the subject of marriage, and regards it 
sometimes as a blessing, sometimes as a curse. 

A good marriage brings happiness and blessing (Or. 602- 
603):— 

3) yduot 8 Scots pey eb xabectaciy Bporées, 

paxdptos aldp. | 
A man should have a good wife or none (Iph. Aul. 749- 


750) :— 
xpH 8 ey Sduotow dvdpa rdv coddy rpdpew 


yuvaixa xpnoripy xayabyy, 7 pH Tpépep *. 


* Cf. Med. rogo ff. ; Suppl. 787 ff., 1087-1093 ; Frag.908. And sce Decharme, 
Euripide, dc., pp. 116-117. 2 Cf. Andr. 418-490, 

® See Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 44. Other references to marriage by the 
Orators are found in Isocrates (Antid. § 156), who speaks of the expense of 
keeping a wifo and bringing up children; and in Isaeus (vii. § 12), who 
“speaks of im-yayia as tonding to reconciliation. On Im-yapla see Coulanges, 
La Cité Antique, p. 238. Sce also Mahaffy, Old Greek Life, pp. 49-5: Coulanges, 
La Cité Antique, pp. 41-48, 

* Cf Ale. 626-627; Herad. 297 ff.; Frag. 1055: and see above, pp. 159-162. 
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The Chorus in the Medea declare that marriage is the source 
of many evils (Med. 1291-1292):— 
@ yvuvaxGy Adxos woAvroror, 
Soa Bporots épefas ijdn xaxd. 
A bad marriage brings misfortune (Or. 603-604) :— 
ols 32 ux mizrovow ed (sc. ydpor), 
tat érvov elot ra re Ovpate dvoTuxeis '. 
Marriage is a mixed blessing: it brings sorrow as well as joy, 
evil as well as good (Ale. 238-242) :— 
ovnore dijow yduov evdpalvey 
adéoy 7 Avmely, K.T.A. 
Similarly (Frag. 78) :— 
yuraixa xal odedlap 
cat vocov ardpt dépew 
peylotay e@dBaka rap@ ddyy *. 
Good wives are rare (Alc. 472-475) :— 
rotavrns eln pot Kipoat 
ovvdvados pirlas dAdyov’ rd yap 
éy Bidrp ondrioy pépos’ } yap nory’ Sdvmos 
3 aldvos av fuveln’. 
The husband should be master (El. 932-933):— 
xalrot 108° aloypdv, spootarety ye 3wpdray 
yuratxa, ph rév avdpa *. 
Woman's view of marriage we have in Medea, 569-573. Not 
to have her bed dishonoured is to her everything :— 


GAN’ és rocotroy xeO” dor spbovpdéyns 
evvijs yuraixes advr’ txew vopl(ere, 

qv 8 av yérnrat cupdpopd tis és A€xos, 
Ta Agora cal xadAAtora ToAcLETATA . 
riderbe ®, 


’ Cf. Hel. 296; El. 1097; Phoen. 940; Frag. 914. 
® Cf. Tro. 1130; Frag. 1056, 1057. 

3 Cf. Iph. Ata. 1162-1163. 

* Cf. ibid. 1052-1053. 

8 Cf. ibid. 1366-1369. 
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Andromache hates the woman who forgets her former 
husband and marries again (7'ro. 662-663) :— 


anxéaxrvo’ atrny, iris dvdpa trav adpos 
kawvotot Aéxtpots aGaoBadoda’ SAAoy pirci. 


Unanimity is salvation in married life (Med. 14-15):— 


grep peylorn ylyverat owrnpla, 

Gray yuvn apds Evdpa ph d:xooTaT]. | 
And chastity is the condition of married bliss (El. 1097- 
1099) :— 

Sorts 3€ wAodroy 7 ebydvetay clowar 

yapet sormpdy, pGpds tort’ pixpd ydp 

peydrwy dyuelva oddpov’ ey Sduors Ayn. 


In marriage also perpidrns and cwdhpootvm are best (Frag. 
503):— 
‘ perplwy A€xrpwy, perploy 3% yduwv 
peta cwhpoovyns 
Kipoat Ovnrotow Spicrop'. 


§ 4. Both Euripides and the Orators have a good deal to 
say on the subject of kinship—its claims and blessings; on 
affection and duty paternal, maternal and filial ; on the charm 
of children in a house, and the grief caused by their death ; 
on the shame of family quarrels. 

Kinsmen, says Andocides, should lend their aid in time 
of adversity (On the Mysteries, § 118):— 


Spws 8° eyd xardoas Adaypoy évayrloy rév ploy Acyow sre 
tatr’ ely dvdpGv dyabGy, éy rots rovovrots detxyivas Tas olkecdrnras 


&AAxjAots. 


' Cf. El. 936; Frag. 502; and the Greek proverb 1d «ndetca: caf’ tavrée. 
For other passages bearing on marriage see El. 265, 921 ff.; Frag. 24, 


807. 

There are in the Andromache some interesting passages on the question of 
monogamy. In ll. 177, 464, 469, 909 monogamy is regarded as good, bigamy 
as bad. In 1. a1§ reference is made to polygamy in Thrace: cf. E2. 1038; 
Frag. 402. 

See also Coulanges, La Cité Antique, p. 48:—‘ Une telle religion ne pouvait 
pas admettre la polygamie.’ 
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Isaeus declares that it is a reproach for a man to set more 
store on money than on kinship (ix. § 25):— 


moA¥ yap wpoipytalrepoy yeirat eivar Td xpnparllecOar Thy 
dui ovyydvecay. 


Similarly Demosthenes (Agst. Stephanus, i. § 54):— 


.. kat wept zrelovos éxoujcaro réy Popyulwvos tAobroy H Ta Tijs 
ovyyevelas avayxaia ; 


One ought to please parents, friends, relatives (Demosth. (2), 
Epitaph. § 16):— , 
.. kal waow dpéoxovres ols xpi}, yovetar, Plots, olxeiors. 


False witness against kinsmen, according to Demosthenes, is 
the worst. He gives his reason: such a thing is against 
nature (Agst. Stephanus, 1. § 53):— 


oe 


sevdy pev ydp eorw el Kab’ Srov ris oly Ta Wevds paprupe, 
MOAAW 32 Sewdrepoy Kat zAclovos dpyjs Eftor, el xara tGy ovyyevGr" 
ov ydp Tous yeypappdvous vopous 6 rowitos GvOpwmros pdvous, dAAA 
cat ta ris Gicews ole?’ dvatpel. 
All men, Andocides(?) says, have more regard for kinsmen 
than for strangers (Agst. Alcibiades, § 15):— 

mavres yap dyOpwrot rovs olxelous ray dAdorplwy awovobyra: wept 
a\elovos'. 


Strange is the power of kinship, says Euripides, it is a blessing 
in adversity (Andr. 985-986) :— 

TO ovyyeves yap dewdy, Ey re Tois Kaxots 

ov éotw ovdty xpetocoy olxelov dlrov.- - 


One must share the toils of one’s kinsfolk (Or. 684-686) :— 


Kal xp) yap ofrw réy dpamdywy xaxad 
Luvexxoul(ew, Sivan jy dd6 Oeds, 
Oyjoxovra xal xteivovta tovs évayrlovs %. 


1 Isaeus, speaking as usual from the legal point of view, mentions that 
kinsmen are most favoured in questions of inheritance (iv. § 16) :— 

iwertra of vdpoe ob pdvow of wept rav eva GAG cal ol wepl raw Sdccew rois 
ovyyelo Bonbovor. 

He also speaks of the claims of kinship, i § 99. 

* Cf. Iph. Taur. 1402; Herad. 6. 
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‘Honour your parents’ is one of the virtues inculcated by 
Isocrates (Ad Demon. § 16):— 
Tous pep eos PoBod, rods 3% yovets rlua, rovs 3& Plous aloxvvov, 
rots 3 pdpots welBov. 
In the matter of filial duty the golden rule should be observed 
(tid. § 14):— 
rotovros ylyvou mept tovs yovels, ofovs ay ebfato wept ceavrdp 
yevérOat rovs ceavrod saidas. 
Elsewhere, speaking of the degeneracy of Greece, he says 
that in his time men sinned against their parents with less 
hesitation than in a former age they contradicted or abused 
their elders (Areop. § 49) :— 
dvrevzety 3@ rots mpecBurépots 7} AodopyoacBat Sewdrepoy eyd- 
poy 7) voy wept rovs yovéas efauapreiy}. 
Parents, says Aeschines, ought to be honoured like the gods 
(Agst. Timarchus, § 28) :— 
obs (sc. rods yovdas) ef loo det riypay rots Oeots *. 
A son, according to Isaeus, should cherish and reverence his 
father (ii. § 18):— 
cal ey ray adrdr tpdnoy Sonep yovy Svra narépa epavrod 
epdxevdy re kal joxuvdpny, K.TA 
Children are bound by law to support their parents (viii. 
§ 32):— 
xereves yap (sc. 5 vdpos) rpépew rovs yovéas’ yoveis 3° elot urnp 
xat marnp Kat sdmnos Kal rin Kal rovrwy pijrnp cat warip, day én 
(Sow exeivos ydp dpxy rod yévous elol, cat rd éxelvwy wapadldoras 
tote éxydvois® didtep dydyxn tpépew atrovs eon, cay pndey 
xara\lzoot. 
The laws as to the maintenance and burial of parents are 
mentioned likewise by Demosthenes (Agst. Tinvcrates, 
§ 107):— 
» . ot (8c. vdpor) xal (Gvras dvayxd (over robs maidas rovs yovdas 


* In a passage already quoted (Frag. iii. (B’.) 9) Isocrates declares, however, 
that teachers ought to receive greater honour than parents. 

* In Epist. ii. § 5, Aeschines (?) says that men rear children in the expecta- 
tion that they will be the stay of their old age. 

* Of, ibid. § 4x. 
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tpépew, cat exeddy droddvwow, Stas rSy vouCopdvwy riywct, 
mapackevd covery * ; 

Lycurgus also speaks of the duties of children to parents 
(Agst. Leocrates, §§ 94-96) :— 


... ap dv yap thy dpxiy rob Civ elAjpapev cal aAciora ayaa 
nemovOapen, els rovrous py Sri dyaprety GAA’ Gre pr) evepyerodvras 
roy avray Blov xaravaAGoa pélytotoy dcéBnpd ort. | 
He goes on to tell a story illustrative of a son’s affection and 
the favour shown by the gods. © 

We have a beautiful picture of an affectionate daughter 
in the Swpplices of Euripides (1099-1103) :— 

GAN’ oikér Eoru’ Fy ephy yeverdda 
mpoonyer det orduart, kat xdpa rdde 
karetxe xerpl? marpt 3° ovdey sdioy 
yépovre Ovyarpdés’ dpadvwy dé pelCoves 
yoxal, yAvxeiat 8° Fooov és Owrevpara *. 

And there are several passages bearing on filial duty. 

A son should aid a father in danger (Frag. 84):— _ 
9 tl wAdoy etvat maidas dvOpdzots, wdrep, 
el pip emt rots dewoiow apeAjoopen 5 
‘Children, obey your parents’ (Frag. 110) :— 
éya 3, 3 pey péyioror, Gpfouar Adyew 
éx rotde mpGrov’ watpt welOecbar xpeav 
mateas voulCew rt avtd rotr’ etvat dlkny. 
Due honour should be paid to parents (Frag. 949) :— 
kat trois texovow aflay ripny vepew >. 
- Love for a mother is the sweetest love of all (Frag. 358):— 


oux €or. pytpds ovdey Fdcov réxvois® 
épare pntpds, maides, as ovx Ear’ Epws 
rowovros GAAos Sorts Hdlwy epay *. 


1 In the speech On the Crown, § 205, Demosthenes puts country before 
parents, In Epist. iii. § 45, he says that politicians ought to be to all the 
citizens as children to parents. In xxxix. § 23, he speaks of quarrels between 
husband and wife being often made up on account of their children, 

* Cf. Ion, 1437-1438. 

> Cf. Suppl. 361 ff. ; Phoen. 1444 ff.; Frag. 234. 

* In Frag. 1064, Euripides says that men honour father more than mother. 
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Sons are the pillars of a house (Iph. Taur. 57):— 
ardAo ydp ofkwy elot raides Spoeves. 

Children are better than winged wealth (Frag. 518):— 
cal xrijpa 3, & Texotaa, xdAXNotoy 1é8e, 
mAovrov 82 Kpeiocoy? Tod py oxeta arépvé, 
matdes 32 xpnorol, kav Odywot, ddépaow 
caddy tt Onoatpicpa rots rexotol re 
dvdOnpa Bidrov xovmor’ éxArclze ddpovs!. 

A wondrous charm are children (Frag. 103) :— 


decvdy te Téxvwy dlrArpoy eviixey 
Geos avOparors *. 


‘To strike or ill-use a parent was an offence punishable by 
fine, disfranchisement, or death: the suit was called ypag} 
kaxdcews yovéwy. See Arist. Av. 1344: Nub. 1419-1430’ 5. 

So Andocides (On the Mysteries, § 74) speaks of (rd) rods 
yovéas xaxGs mrotety as one of the crimes punishable by drula. 
And Lysias says (xiii. § 91) :— 

Sorts ovy réy Te yovp warépa roy avrot Erumre Kal ovdey wapetye 
tév emirndelwv, tov te momrtdy matépa adelrero & hv tadpyxorra 
exelvp dyaba, m&s ob cal 8:4 rotro ard réy Tis Kaxdcews répov 
&fids dort Oavdrp Cyuwhijvat 3 
In this connexion also the following passage from Aeschines 
may be quoted (Agst. Timarchus, § 28):— 

tlyas 8 ovx pero deity Adyew ; Tots aloxpGs BeBiwxdras’ rovrous 
ovx éq Snpnyopety. Kal zov robro dnAot; soxiuacla, nol, pnrdpwr" 
ddy ris Adyn ev tH dp rdv aardpa réxrey 7H rh pyrépa, fH pi 
tpépwy, 7) wh mapéxwy olknow" robrov obk eG Adyew. vh Ala 
Kalas ye, as éys ns. x.tA. 4 
In Euripides, too, we find mention made of the sin of dis- 

honouring a father, and of the paternal curse (Phoen. 874- 


~ 877):— 
| ofre ydp yépa warpl 
obr’ ELodov diddvres, Avdpa dvoruyF 


1 Cf. Ion, 481 ff. (with Paley’s note) ; Or. 542-543; Frag. 543. 

* Cf. Andr. 418 (with Paley’s note); Tyo. 371; Frag. 916, 6s. 

*® Shuckburgh, note on Lysias, xiii. § 9x. 

‘ For an account of an unnatural son see Dinarchus, Agst. Aristogeiton, § 11. 
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éfnyplwcay’ éx 8 eavevo’ atrots dpas 
devas vooGy re Kat mpds ATiyacpévos. 


Reference is made by Isocrates to a father’s affection for 
his children. Men, he says, love most their own children and 
wives (Nicoel. § 36):— 

eldas ydp Anavras dvOpdmovs wept trAelorov morovpévovs rods 
maidas tous avray xat tras yuvaixas, cal pddtor dpytCopévous rots 
els tatr’ éfapaprdvovot, xal ri tBpw riy wepl ratra peylorop 
xaxGy alriay ytyvopévny, K.T.r. 
 Isaeus speaks ‘of a father’s forethought for his son (ii. 
§ 18):— 

kaxetrds Te Thy mpdvotay etxey Somep elxds core wardépa sept 
vidos gxeww, x.T.A. 

And again (viii. § 16), he speaks of a grandfather’s prayers :— 
. Kal noxero yy vyleay 8d3déva cal xrijvw dyabi, Sowep 

elads dvra wdwroy. 
In the Medea (1206-1210), Euripides gives us a picture of 
a father’s affection and grief :— 

@uwke 3° edOus, xal mepinrifas dduas © 

Kuvel mpocavdGy rodd* & bvoTnvE Tai, 

tls o Sd arluws saydypwr dnaddrccep 5 

tls roy yépovta rupBoy dppavdy ofbev 

rlnow ; otpot, vvOdvoupl cot, réxvov. 
So Theseus exclaims (Hipp. 1410):— 

el ydp yevoluny, téxvoy, dyrt cod vexpds!. 
All men love their children (Her. Fur. 633-635) :-— 

advra tavOpémwy toa. 

giArotor szaidas of 7 dyelvoves Bporay 

of r’ ovdty dvres *. 
A man should suffer—-die, if need be—for his wife and 
children (ibid. 574-578) :— a 

to ydp p dpvvew padrdrjoy 7 Sdpapre xp? 
cal tract cal yépoyrt; xatpdyrwy advo’ 
pdrny ydp atrovs raévde paddoy Fvuca. 


1 Cf, David's lament for Absslom. 2 Cf. Phoen, 965-966. 
NW 
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cal def p itp ravd’, elwep of3' ixep aarpds, 

Ouvncxew dyivovr’ *. | 
Pheres, however, declares that paternal affection has its limits 
(Ale, 681-684) :— 

éyw 3¢ o° ofkwy dSerndrny eyewduny 

xddpey’, dfeXArw 8 ov trepOvjoxey oder" 

ov yap satppov tdévd’ edeLdpyny vdpoy, 

naBwy apolyncxey marépas, ovd’ “EAAnuixev. 

A mother’s long-suffering is described by Lysias (xxxi. 
§ 22):— 

xalros el pyrnp, } sépuxe Kat ddcxovrpéyn bd rGv éavrijs waiwv 
padtora dvéxeaBat xal plxp’ Spedoupdrn peydrAa exew tycioOar da 
Td edvolg pardoy H EA€yxy Ta ytyvdpeva SoxepdCew, K.r.A. 

All women love their children, says Lycurgus (Aget. 
Leocrates, § 101)?. 

There are many passages in Euripides descriptive of a 
mother’s love. I will quote first the well-known lines in 
Iph. Aul. (917-918) :— 

decvdv 7d rixrew, cal dépes PAspoy péya 
nacly re xovdv, GoO dmepxdprey réxvev. 
So Megara says (Her. Fur. 280-281) :— 
eyed PirS pey réxva’ amas yap ob PAS 
Grixroy, ducxOnea ; 
So also the Chorus in the Phoenissae (355-356) :-— 
devoy yuvatly al 8¢ adlver yoval, 
xal dutdrenrdy ws way yuvatxeloy yévos *. 

In a fragment of a cynical nature the mother’s love for 
her children is said to be stronger than the father’s (Frag. 
1015) :—— 

3) alet 32 pump pirdrexvos padAov warpds’ 
} pey yap atrijs otdey dv’, 6 38 oferat 


* For mutual affection of father and daughter see Ipk. Aul. 679 ff., 1220 ff. ; 
and for that of grandsire and grandson Bacck. 1319 ff. Cf. also Frag. 950; 
and for advice to a son see Frag. 362. 

® The passage is quoted above, p. 155. 

3 Cf. Med. roar ff.; Supzt. 1136 ff. ; Ion, 1460-1461 ; Tro. 735 ff, 1175 1 ; Iph. 
Awl. 1256; Phoen. 3906 ff.; Frag. 316, 329. 
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Then, as now, the hatred and envy of stepmothers was pro- 
verbial. 
Isaeus speaks of the quarrels between a stepmother and 
children by a former wife (xii. § 5):— 
~-- eldOact 8€ ws Gs emt 1d TOAD d1addper Gar GAAiAats af re 
pytputal xal al wpéyovot x.r.A. 
Euripides compares a stepmother to a viper (Alc. 309-310) :— 
ex Opa ydp 7} "motca pyrpud réxvors 
Tots poo’, éxBuns ovdey mwrépa '. 
So also Jon, 1025:— 


Pbovely yap dhact pyrpuids réxvas %, 

Of the mutual affection of brother and sister we have a 
striking picture in Orestes and Electra. I will quote only one 
passage by way of illustration (Or. 1047-1051) :— 

OP. é rol pe rifes nal o’ duetpacda b&e 
gircrnre xetpav. rl yap ér° aldodpa: rddas ; 
@ orépy’ adeddis, @ ploy apdoarvyp’ epudr, 
743’ dyrt saldwy xat yapnAlov Adxous 
mpoopodypar’ dudt rots tadatmdpos mdpa *, 

The greatest suffering for mortals, says punpices, is to see 
their children dead (Suppl. 1120-1122) :— 


tl yap ay petCoy todd’ ért Ovarois 
awdBos e€evpors, 
n tékva Oavdvr’ éowddobas ; 
Similarly Lysias (Epitaph. § 73):— | 
tl yap av rovrwy dviapdrepoy yévorro, ] Texety py Kat Opéyas 
[xat Odwat] robs airay...; 
And Demosthenes (?) (Epitaph. § 36) :— 
xarerdy marpt xat pnrpt raBwy orepnOijvat kal.épypots etvat 
tév olkecordrwy ynputpodwn. 


And lastly in this connexion I would refer to one or two 
passages bearing on family quarrels. 


1 Cf. ibid. 305-307 (with Jerram’s note). 
* Cf. ibid. 1270, 1330; Frag. 4, 824: Hesiod, Works and Days, 8a5: Aeschylus, 
Prom. Vinct. 727: Horace, Epod. v. 9. 
> Cf. Phoen. 166-167. 
N32 
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Lysias speaks of the disgrace attaching to such quarrels. 
One should bear and forbear (xxxii. § 1) :— 

. voulCwy aloyxtoroy etvat mpds tovs olkelous d:apdperOar, eldds 
re Ott ov pdyow of aduxodvres xelpous dpty eivar Soxotctw, GAAd xal 


ofrwes ay édatroy tad tév mpoonkdvrev exovres avdxerOar ph 
d¥vwyras. 


Similarly Antiphon (xarnyopla pappaxelas, § 1):— 
véos pey xat Arrecpos dexdy Eywye ert, devs 32 xal dndpws exec 

pot wept rod mpdyparos & &vdpes, rodro pey el emoxipavros Tod 
matpos eneLedbety rots atrod govedor ph eadferus, rodro 82 el 
éxefcdyre dvayxales txer ols ixtora expiy ev d:apopg xaracrivat, 
GBeApois duorarplois cal untpt ddeApay’. 
Terrible, says Euripides, is the strife of brothers (Iph. Aul. 
375-377) — 

Sewvdv Kactyynroos ylyverOar Adyous 

padyas 6’, Stay sor’ eurécacw els Ep. 


Such strife is often caused by love and ambition (ibid. 508- 
510) :— 

Tapaxy y’ adeAday ris d0° Epwra ylyveras 

mreoveglay re iwpdrwov axéxruca 

rovdvde ovyyéveray GAAjAwY wixpdy. 


§ 5. If one pauses to think of the importance of human 
relationships, and to consider how great a part of life these 
relationships are, one will not be surprised to find that the 
subject of friendship is one which enters very largely into 
all literature. Euripides* and the Attic Orators are no 
exception in this respect. 

In friendship the rule of like to like prevails A man 


is known by the company he keeps‘. Hence the necessity 
of a careful choice of friends. 


? For a passage in Demosthenes on quarrels between husband and wife see 
above, p. 175, note zr. 

® Cf. Phoen. 374-375 3 Frag. 975 : —xaAcwot wédepor yp AdeAgiv. 

* Striking examples of friendship found {n Euripides are those of Orestes 
and Pylades (Electra, Orestes, Iph. Taur.), Theseus and Heracles (Her. Fiw.), 
Admetus and Heracles (Alcestis). 


* Cf. Electra, 383-385. 
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‘Evil communications,’ says Euripides, ‘corrupt good man- 
ners’ (Frag. 1024):— 


POelpovorww HOn xpyoG’ ducrlar xaxal. 


One should therefore choose ‘good communications’ (Frag. 
609) :— | 
5 yap <uvav xaxds piv jy roxy yeyds, 
tovovcde rovs fuvdvras éxnadeverat, 
xpnorovs 82 xpnords’ GAAd rds ducrlas 
dcOAds didxew, & véot, cxovddcere. 
A man, says Demosthenes, is thought to be like his friends 
(Agst. Androtion, § 64):— 
ws éxelvo elddor pty tows, duws 8% epd> daolovs rwas av 
galynabe dyanavres xal od ovtes, rovros Sucios dd€£er’ etvat, 
Like to like, says Lycurgus (Agst. Leocrates, § 135):— 
. voy 32 race havepdy Sri rots-avrois — Xpdpevor THY mpos 
rovroy diAlay d:agvAdrrovew, «x.T.A, 


A man like Theseus, who will stand by one whatever befall, 
is the kind of man to make one’s friend (Her. Fur. 1404):— 


todvd Gvdpa xpy xracbar plrop. 
Choose pious friends, says Tyndareus (Or. 627-628) :— 
pnde dvaceBels 
f\n aapdoas evaocBeorépous plrovs |. 
Isocrates tells Demonicus how to choose friends. One should 
first find out how they have treated former friends. Friend- 


ships should be slowly formed, but, once formed, should be 
firm and lasting (Ad Demon. § 24):— 


pyndéva plroy sroiod, aply av eLerdoys, mas siipieae Tots =pé- 
tepov plrors? EAmeCe yap atrdy cat wept a2 yevérOas rorodrop, olos 
kal wept éxelvovs yéyove. Bpaddws pey Plros ylyvov, yevdpevos de 
weip@ divapevew *, 


' Cf. Hipp. 997. 

* Cf. the advice of Polonius to Laertes (Hamlet, i. 3) :— 
‘The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade.’ 
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Nature, character, choice, are of more consequence than con- 
vention, birth, necessity (Ad Demon. § 10):— 

Hyetro yap evar mpos ératplay zodA® xpelrrw Piow vdpov xat 
tpérop yévous cal mpoalperw davdyxns. 

Worthiness is a necessity in a friend: benefit is of more 
account than pleasure (Ad Nicocl. § 27):— 

dttous xt& ph mdvras rots BovAopévovs GAAA rTovs THs oF , 
dicews aflous dvras, pnd? pel” Sv Fdtota auvdscarplpes, dAAA peT 
dv Epora thy wédw d.orxjoeis. 

It is a good thing and pleasant to make good and trusty 
friends by acts of kindness (Epist. iv. § 9):— 

. éxetra voplCeoy ovx dyvocty tas, ort mdvrwy ydstordy éort Kat 
AvotreAdoratoy morovs dua Kai xpnolpouvs dlrous xracOar rats 
ebepyeclas xat rovs to.ovrous ev zoey, trtp Gy woAdol cal rGy 
dAAwy tpiy ydpw ELovow, x... 

Genuine friendship seeks three things (Frag. iii. (8’.) 13):— 

} GAnOcvh gidrla rola Cnret pddrwra’ rhy aperiy, as caddy xat 
Thy ovvnPecay, @s Hdv" Kal Thy xpelay, @s dvayxatoy. def yap dzo- 
défacPa xpivavra xal xalpey ovvdyra xal ypijobat dedpevor. 

The friendships between men of no character endure but for a 
day: those between good men last for ever (Ad Demon. § 1):— 
of pep yap tovs dirovs zapdvras pdvoy riyGorv, of 8% Kal paxpdy 
dadyras dyanGon, cal ras wey rdy pavrdAwy ouvnbelas dAlyos xpdvos 
di€Auce, Tas 8¢ rar oxovdalwy dirias ovd dy 6 was aldy éfa- 
AelWecen '. 
Hyperides urges the necessity of avoiding the friendship of 
evil men (Frag. 210 a) :— 

6 ards (sc. Hyperides) Qteye xaxdy dvOpaxwv hevyew (deity) 

dulay xal ayabGy &y Opap. 


Good friends, says Euripides, are better than wealth or power 
(Her. Fur. 1425-1426) :— 
Sorts 82 azActroy H cOévos paddov ous 
dya0Gy wenGcbar Bovrcrat, xaxGs dpovet, 
2 Cf. Euripides, Hee. gr1 5 Andr. 1051 ; Iph. Taur. 917; Frag. 


6ss- 
* Cf. Or. 1155-1156: Isacus, v. § 30:—. . . GAA’ dsrdecavdpeves Ens od wepl 
sAciovos xphpara wacvpeia raw olecian, 
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A good friend is better than a thousand kinsmen (Or. 804— 
806) :— 
_ tobr’ éxetvo, xrao® éralpovs, pi) TO ovyyeves pdvor* 

as duip, Soris rpémowoct ovvraxy, Ovpaios Sp, 
puplwy kpeicowy Spalpwy dvdpt xexrpoOas piros?, 
Sweet is friendship in weal and in woe (Ion, 730-732) :— 

avy trois plros yap Rov piv apdocew KadGs, 

5 ph ydvoro 8, ef re rvyxdvoe xaxdy, 

els dupar’ ebvov duwrds euBrAdyar yAvad *. 


Misfortune is the best test of friends (Her. Fur. 57-59) :— 


ro.otroy avOpanocw % dvonpagla, 
qs pyn08, Soris nat plows edvous eyol, 
réxot, Pw erteyxov awevdécrarop. 


Megara complains that one has no friends in misfortune 
(ibid. 559):— 

plo ydp elow dvdpt dvoTuxe? rlves® ; 
They are numerous, however, in prosperity (Rhesus, 319- 
alias moAdovs, ererdy Toupoy evruxet ddpv 

kat Zevs mpds pay eorw, cipjow plrovs. 


Friends, says Isocrates, are tested in misfortune as gold is 
tried in the fire (Ad Demon. § 25) :— 


duxtuace rovs pidous éx re tijs wept rov-Blov arvylas xal ris ep 
rots xwvdvvors Kowwwvlas’ rd pey yap xpvoloy ey tH wupi Bacarl- 
Comey, rovs 3¢ plrous ey rats druxlats di:aytyydonoper. 


Friends should remain friends in weal and in woe: they are 
unworthy of the name who are friends only in the hour of 
prosperity. 

A friend who will share both prosperity and adversity is an 
eVpnyua (El. 606-607) :— 


eUpnua yap Td xphpa ylyvera rdde, 
Kown peTacxety tayabod Kai rod Kaxod. 


2 See Paley’s note ad loc. 
* Cf. Andr. 985-986 ; Ion, 935; Tro. 51-52. 
> Cf. Phoen. 403; El. 605, 1131: Lysias, Epitaph. § 74. 
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Hateful is the-friend whose friendship is cooled by adversity 
(Her. Fur. 1223-1225) :— 
xdpiw 8& ynpdoxovcay exOalpo piov, 
Kal rév xadGy pey Sorts anodatew OéXet, 
ovptrciy 82 rots pirows dveTvxotow ob. 
So also Orestes (454-455) :— 
Svopa ydp, Epyov 3 otk exovow of Pfror 
of py “at ratot ovpdopats dyres plroe'. 
A similar sentiment we find in Isocrates (De Pace, § 21):— 
rd 32 péytorov, cuppdxovs efopey Anavras dyOpdrovs, ov 
BeBiacpévovs GAAa tretEtopdvous, odd’ ey rais pey doparelas dia 
tiv dvvapw yas trodexopuévous, ev 3% rots Kivdvvos atorTYHIO- 
pévovs, GAX’ ofrw daxeysévovs Somep xpi rovs as ddAnOGs ovp- 
pdxovs xat Plrous dvras. 
And in Lycurgus (A gst. Leocrates, § 133) :— 
kaxol ydp xat wodtrar Kai €évoe xal ldlqg pldror of rorotros rap 


avOpdrwy eloly, ot ray py dyabGy rav ris médAews pebefovow, ev 
32 rats druxlats ovdt BonBelas afidcover. 


Friends possess all things in common (Or. 735):— 
Kowa yap ra ray dor’. 
Similarly Andr. 376-377 :— 
dlrtwv yap ovdey Rioy, ofrives Plroe 
6p0Gs mepixac’, GAG xowd xpypara®, 
Even sorrows are common property (Phoen. 243) :— 
xowa yap dey ayn. 
We find the idea in the speech Against Neaera, § 2:— 


os. Hyoupevov ry dAnGelg olxelovs dvras xowwvely advrwr Tay 
dytwy. 


I will add only a few passages bearing on the duties of 
friendship and the treatment of friends. 


' Cf Suppl. 867-868; Iph. Taur. 709-710; Or. 665, 727, 802, 1095 ; Iph. Awl. 
345 3 Cyd. 481. 

* The phrase passed into a proverb. Cf. Plato, Phaedrus, ad fin. 

3 Cf. also Suppl. 296; Cyd. 533. 
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A man should entertain righteous anger on a friend's behalf 
(Her. Fur. 275-276):— - 
téy pdwy ydp obvexa 
dpyds dixalas rots plrous Exey xpeds. 
When Heracles, after slaying his wife and children, urges 
Theseus to depart and avoid pollution, the latter refuses, 
because (ibid. 1234) :— 
ovdels GArdorwp rots pltas ex trav dlr». 
A man should not save himself by sacrificing a friend 
(Iph. Taur. 605-607) :— 
Ta tév diiop 
aloytcroy Sotts xaraBaddy és fvpdopas 
aurés odeworat. 
A friend, says Pylades, should die with a friend (ibid. 684- 
686) :— 
| xovx €a8 Saws ov xpi) cuvexnyedoal pé oor 
kal ovodayiivas cal tupwhjva déyas, 
glroy yeyGra cal PoBotpevoy Wéyor. 
He should shrink from no friendly offices (Or. 794):— 
OP. ovx &p’ dxvyces; TIT. dxvos yap rots dlAots xaxdy péya. 
He should share a friend’s grief (ph. Aul. 408) :— 
és xowdv ddryety rots Plo: xpy Plrovs}. 
The advice and consolation of a good friend is a remedy in 
grief (Frag. 1079):— 
oux éort AUrns GAAO ddppaxoy Bporois 
@s dvdpds eo6Aod xat pirov srapalvects *. 
A good man, says Lysias, should benefit his friends, even’ if 
nobody is ever to know of it (xix. § 59) :— 
cal rotr’ erolec iyovpevos etvat dvdpds ayabot apedrciy rovs 
dirovs, cal ef pydets pédAAor efoecOat. 


The marks of a lasting friendship, he says in the Phaedrus 
(233 B-C), are to look not to present pleasure but to future 


2 Cf. Or. 296-300. 

* Cf. Frag. 96a: and for other thoughts in Euripides concerning friendship 
sea Hec. 1226; Her. Fur. 1338; Iph. Taur. 497-498, 650; Or. 1015; Iph. Awl. 
3343; Phoen. 1659; Herad. 895. 
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benefit, to practise self-restraint, not to become an enemy 
on slight provocation, to pardon involuntary wrongs :— 

day 3° enol welOn, mpGrop pey od rhy zapodcay joviy Oepatebwy 
ovvécoual cot, GAAG Kat Thy péddAAwoay adérctay ExeaOat, oy vn” 
Zpwros Hrrdpevos, GAA’ enavrod xparGy, ode 81a ocpexpa loxupay 
éxOpay dvatpovpevos, GAA did peydka Bpaddws drAlynv spyiy worod- 
pevos, TGy pey dxovoloy ovyyvdpry Exwy, td 32 éxovora TEipd- 
pevos duotpénew tatra ydp éort girfas toAiw xpdvoy ecoudms 
TEKpN}pLa. 
Isocrates also inculcates the duty of benefiting friends (Ad 
Nicoel. § 19) :— 

Thy peyadronpénetay emidelxyvco pnd ey pig ray wodvrehaay 
tay evdvs ddariCopevwy GAN’ dy re trois zpoerpypdvors cal rip nddnet 
TOY Krnpdrwpy Kat tats Tov ddlew edepyeofacs’ x.7.A. 4, 


Friends are not to be betrayed, says Aeschines, for the 
friendship of the powerful or for personal advantage (On the 
Embassy, § 152):— . 

épwrd ydp, & ’AGnvator, ef 8oxd dy ipiv apds ry aarplds Kat 
ty tay pltoy ovvnbelg xal lepGv cal rddwv watpgwy perovolg 
rovrovs Tous mdvrwy dvOpdénwr epor dedrdrovs mpodovva: Dirlaze, 
cat wept mdelovos thy exelvov grrley rijs tovrwy cwrnplas sroujp- 
cacba. tolq xparnbels don; 7 ri memore Eoxnpov Evexa + XP 
pdrwv mpdgas 3 x.T.A. 


Isaeus (i. §§ 6-8) censures men who treat relatives and friends 
as though they were enemies. Injury to friends, he declares 
(ibid. § 20), is madness *%. 

The part of a good friend, says Demosthenes, is to act for 
the welfare of both, and sacrifice present pleasure for future 
good (Agst. Aristocrates, § 134) :— 

gore ydp ploy ayabay ob ta rowtra xapl(ecbat rots ebyors, 2 
Gv xaxelvos xat odlow atrots forces tes BAGBn, GAN’ 8 pity dy 
BROAN cuvolcew dudoiy, cvpapdrrey, § 3’ dy abrds Guewor exelvow 


1 For other paseages in ITsccrates bearing on friendship see Antid. 
§§ 192, 134. 

* Cf. Frag. 4. For the ordinary view as to the treatment of friends and 
foes see above, pp. 77-79. 
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=poopa, mpos Td KaAGs éxov rl@ecBar Kat pi) rhv 43y xdpw rod ae 
Taira xpovov marras wept wAciovos iyyetobas *. 


If a friend is thought to have committed a crime, he is — 
sufficiently punished in forfeiting your friendship for the 
future: leave prosecution to aggrieved pernes and to enemies 
(Aget. Midias, § 118):— 

petpia yap &lkn mapa ray dirtwv eorly, Gy re doxGor zezornxdvar 
Seudr, pnxére THs Aras dirlas xotywveiv, rd 32 ryscopetcOa «at 
éxefcevat rots zexovOdac Kal Trois éxOpots tapadelzerat. 


But there should be no excess in either friendship or enmity. 
Here, too, pndty &yav ought to be the rule (Aget. Aristocrates, 
§ 122):— 
gor yap ovx ty.avdvrwy, otpat, drOpénwy ob6° Sray twa Sre- 
Angwot irov, oftw morevew ore, Gv adixciy emcyeipy, Td 
dpvvacba opay avtay adpedécba, ov6’ Sray ex Opéy twa fyGprat, 
otrws av puociy Gore, dy savodpevos BovAnra Plros civar, rd 
aovety efeivat raira xwAtoat’ GAX’ Gxpe rovrov xal dirciv, otpat, 
Xp?) Kal puceiy, pnderépov rdv xatpdy trepSdAAovras *, 
These words recall forcibly the language of Ajax in Sophocles 
(Ajax, 678-682) :-— 
‘And I-—-this lesson I have learnt to-day, 
To hate my enemies so much and no more, 
.As who shall yet be friends, and of a friend 
Ill bound my love and service with the thought, 
He’s not my friend for ever’.’ 


1 Cf Lysias in Plato’s Phaedrus, 233 B-C (quoted above, pp. 185-186): and 
for another passage on friendsbip see On the Crown, § 269. 

2 Cf. Euripides, Hipp. 253 ff. (see above, p. 79). 

3 Whitelaw’s translation. 


CHAPTER X 


CONCLUSION 


In most cases it would not be an easy task to deduce from 
the preceding investigation the steady development of any 
general principles or tendencies during the time between the 
age of Pericles and that of Demosthenes; but it may perhaps 
be well, in conclusion, to gather up the threads of that inves- 
tigation in a brief summary, taking the subjects in the order 
in which they have been discussed. 


With regard to physical theories Euripides and the Attic 
Orators furnish little ground for comparison; for though in 
the former we find a good deal bearing on the subject, in the 
latter there is almost nothing. Isocrates regards such studies 
as astronomy and geometry as a good mental training for the 
young, but as of little account otherwise. The passages in 
Euripides, however, are interesting in themselves, and show 
that he had devoted some study to the Ionic physicists, and 
above all to Anaxagoras. 


In the matter of religion the field for comparison is wider, 
though still comparatively limited. Euripides here shows 
three distinct stages of development. In the first he accepts 
the popular religion, though now and again he gives hints of 
rationalistic tendencies: in the second these tendencies are 
fully asserted, and he is at open war with the popular re- 
ligion: in the third, while he does not return to his original 
position, he has grown weary of the campaign and ceases 
from active hostility. The Orators show almost no interest in 
religion. If there was (as Prof. Mahaffy maintains) a reaction 
to orthodoxy in the fourth century B.c., the orthodoxy was not 
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a vital one, but one rather of outward semblance. It is mere 
commonplace with which the Orators furnish us. Even where 
religious beliefs are expressed hypothetically, the hypothesis 
is a mere form of language, and not indicative of a question- 
ing scepticism. But in at least one passage Isocrates is at 
one with Euripides, when he maintains that the poets’ tales 
of the gods are impious and incredible, and that the gods 
can do no evil; and so also is Demosthenes when he declares 
that it is against the divine nature to lie. 


What has been said of religion may also be said of their 
views of death and a future life. While here Euripides, with 
his usual indecision, wavers between the popular notions and 
those of the physicists and philosophers, we find in the 
Orators only commonplace. Of the Greek feeling as to the 
importance of burial, and the religious element in that feeling, 


both the poet and the Orators furnish us with numerous 
illustrations. 


Reflections on life in its general aspects abound in Euri- 
pides. He is melancholy and pessimistic, strongly impressed 
with the sadness of life. The Orators very seldom linger to 
indulge in such reflections. When they do, it is to speak in 
a commonplace way of the uncertainty of the future, sudden 
reversals of fortune, and the like. 


In the case of ethics also, it is in commonplace maxims 
that the Orators furnish a means of comparison with Euri- 
pides. They never think of inquiring, as the poet did, what 
the origin of evil is, or to what standard conduct is to be 
referred. But they agree with him in extolling virtue as the 
highest of all things, in inculcating temperance and modera- 
tion (cwdnordin), in deprecating excess (8 s)—which they 
see to be frequently the result of wealth and prosperity—and 
in recommending a brave endurance of what fortune sends. | 
And both in Euripides and in the Orators we find fully 
illustrated the Greek law of retaliation. Neither the one 
nor the other ever rose here to the height reached by Plato. 


When we turn to public and private life, a comparison of 
Euripides with the Orators is more fruitful. In education 
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Euripides was among the first to try to lessen the undue 
prominence—as he conceived it—given to gymnastics. His 
ideas had gained strength in the next century, and are 
frequent in the Orators. That mind is superior to body, 
wisdom to physical strength or beauty—views like these are 
of frequent occurrence. 

The Orators agree with Euripides in maintaining that as 
wealth in itself is no reason for pride, so poverty is no 

Wisdom is superior to wealth: the latter is fleet- 
ing, the former abides. But. Euripides with far greater 
emphasis and frequency than any of the Orators speaks dis- 
paragingly of riches, and he is full of pity for the poor. 

While it is true that in several places Euripides attributes 
importance to nobility of birth, he more frequently asserts 
that high or low birth matters little—that true nobility 
consists in goodness. Isocrates and Isaeus both agree, but 
there is in the Orators very little bearing on the question. 

In no Greek writer do we find so strong an advocate of 
slaves as we do in Euripides. True, he says much in dis- 
paragement of them, but he is also awake to the good that 
is in them. He pities the hardness of their lot, and sees 
that frequently the disgrace is only in the name. The 
ordinary Greek view, that a slave was in every way an 
inferior being, is what we find frequently in the Orators. 
Even Euripides never sees clearly that slavery is a violation 
of nature. 


On the more general principles of political life there is 
a strong agreement between Euripides and nearly all the 
Orators. In Euripides and Isocrates there is this important 
point of resemblance, that both held aloof from active public 
life. But how alien this was to the Greek idea of a citizen 
is proved by the fact that both feel it necessary to excuse or 
defend their action. And neither of them, although they 
took no active part in politics, was indifferent to his country’s 
welfare. 

They agree also in the strong love of country which they 
exhibit. To the public welfare the dearest private interests, 
even parents and life, must be sacrificed. On the other side 
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there is a peculiar horror of exile. Of all evils it is the 
worst. 

The Greeks are regarded as a peculiar people, to whom 
‘barbarians’ are in every way inferior. The former are free, 
brave, law-abiding, pious; the latter are impious, lawless, 
cowardly, slaves. 

The general feeling of patriotism is found in its greatest 
intensity in the manner in which Athens is regarded. The 
Athenians are autochthonous, renowned for wisdom, piety, 
and justice, the champions of the injured and the weak. 
Freedom and equality find their home in Athens. She is 
the school of Hellas. But in the fourth century B.c. Athens 
had degenerated. She was no longer the Athens which had 
repulsed the Persian invader. Isocrates and Demosthenes | 
continually bewail this fact, and pray for a revival of her 
ancient spirit. 

The obverse to this love of Athens is the hatred of Sparta 
—a hatred which is, however, stronger in Euripides than in 
the Orators. The actual relations with Sparta in the time of 
each are sufficient to account for the greater or less intensity 
of the feeling. With a few exceptions, Sparta is regarded 
as presenting in many respects a direct contrast to Athens. 
Her citizens are treacherous, impious, illiterate. There is no 
freedom in Sparta. Secrecy and restraint characterise all 
her dealings. 

Almost all the Orators are at one with Euripides in main- 
taining that democracy is the best form of government. 
Theseus, the ideal ruler in Euripides, is rather the President 
of the Democracy than an irresponsible king. But it is seen 
that the Demos is not free from faults—that, in fact, its 
character depends on its leaders. The tyrant and his life of 
injustice, suspicion, terror and cruelty are continually re- 
garded with deep hatred. It is only in a democracy that one 
finds justice, law, freedom, clemency. Laws are the safe- 
guard of a democracy, and a democracy is the safeguard of 
laws. The greatest blessings to a state are temperance, 
moderation, orderliness, harmony. 

The worst curse in a democracy is the demagogue—the 
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charlatan who with specious words leads the people astray. 
This class is fiercely attacked by Euripides and also by the 
Orators—by none more fiercely than by Demosthenes. Their 
only motive is self-aggrandisement. They are cheats and 
impostors, ravens, serpents, monsters who seek to enslave the 
people. They pander to the popular wish: all their words 
have one aim only—to catch the popular ear. 

What class of citizens they conceive as forming the back- 
bone of the state the Orators nowhere say. The state's salva- 
tion, according to Euripides, lies with the péoor sodira, the 
moderates in wealth, rank, politics. 

Of that cosmopolitanism in the widest sense, of which 
Euripides has occasional glimpses, we find absolutely nothing 
in the Orators. It was later that the idea was fully de- 


veloped. 


In ideas on private life there is again considerable material 
for comparison. There is, naturally, much less of general 
sentiment in the Orators than in the poet, but what does occur 
is usually in the way of agreement. As to actual facts of 
private life as it ne was we find much the same thing in 
both, ~ 

References to the seclusion of women are numerous. The 
best woman was the one who stayed most within doors. 
It was not a good sign in a woman that she should leave 
her own house, or be seen in male company. It was only 
the hetaerae who sat at table with men. 

Of general blame or praise of women there is little in the 
Orators. When the latter does occur, it is usually from a 
utilitarian point of view. In Euripides there is a good deal 
of both; but, while he is full of pity for the hardness of 
& woman’s lot, and unstinted in his praise of good women, 
women as they should be, the prevailing tone—due to his 
observation of the Athenian women ne his own day—is one 
of disparagement. 

Beauty and its power are sometimes the theme both of the 
poet and of the Orators, but both agree in assigning to it . 
an inferior place to goodness. 

The evils of love are described by both: it is a disease, 
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folly, madness. But Aeschines, like Euripides, reminds us 
that there is also a proper kind of love. Moderation in love— 
7d cwppdves épay—is alone the right thing. 

. On marriage the Orators have little in the way of general 
opinion. They tell us that the penalty for adultery was 
death, and Euripides agrees that this was the proper penalty. 
Isacus—from the legal point of view as to the failure in 
succession—regards childlessness as a misfortune. Euripides 
also, from a more human point of view, does in a few cases 
speak of the misfortune of childlessness, but more usually he 
looks upon the lot of the unwedded and childless as a happy 
one. In his opinion marriage is a mixed blessing. Unanimity 
and chastity he regards as the indispensable conditions of 
happiness in married life. And here also moderation must 
be observed. A man should marry in his own rank. 

The poet and the Orators are quite at one on the subject of 
kinship, its blessings and its claims. Family affection on all 
its sides should never cease to exist. There are no quarrels 
so disgraccful and terrible as family quarrels. 

On friendship they are again thoroughly in agreement. 
Like to like should be the rule in friendship; and there is 
no choice in which a man should be more careful than that 
of friends. Only those are true friends who are friends in 
adversity as well as in prosperity. It is a duty to aid a friend 
when he needs aid. Injury to friends is madness: friends 
should bear and forbear. They should share all things— 
xowa Ta rev didwy. But one should remember that a friend 
may become a foe, and a foe a friend. Here again moderation 
is best.—Manum de tabula. 


THE END 
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